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THE  KAISEE  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  British  people,  whether  in  domestic 
or  foreign  politics,  and  part  of  their  strength  as  well  as 
then- weakness  in  both,  that  they  are  the  least  vindictive  of  races. 
Englishmen  on  the  whole — there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  and  their 
sharpest  critics  have  little  wish  to  dispute  it — are  sweet-blooded. 
As  anticipation  makes  in  the  main  for  hope,  memory  is  more  apt 
to  make  for  pessimism.  The  people  of  this  country  seem  almost 
incapable  of  cherishing  a  retrospective  passion,  wTether  of  pride 
or  hate.  Their  great  historical  anniversaries  do  not  genuinely 
move  them  in  the  mass.  Their  resentment  hardly  outlasts  the 
provocation.  In  a  word,  our  feelings  can  only  be  excited  by  the 
occurrence  of  facts — on  this  account  are  more  formidable  in  a 
crisis — and  w’e  have  no  imaginative  emotions.  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  Celts  amongst  us.  It  unquestionably  applies  still 
to  the  Saxon  lump,  although  that  has  been  more  and  more  influ¬ 
enced  everywhere  in  the  last  few  decades  by  the  Celtic  leaven 
introduced  into  the  large  towns  by  railways  and  industrialism. 
“The  Gods  remember,”  and  so  do  most  nations.  “By  their 
great  memories  the  Gods  are  known,”  repeats  Mr.  Meredith  in 
one  of  his  finest  passages.  In  the  English  people  as  a  whole  the 
weakest  of  national  memories  goes  together  with  the  calmest 
blood. 

When  we  seek  for  the  explanation,  we  are  apt  to  look  to  the 
question  of  race.  But  certain  considerations  show'  that  this  can 
hardly  be  the  right  line  of  inquiry.  The  French  feel  both  the 
inspiration  and  the  sting  of  the  past  in  a  sense  hardly  realised 
in  this  country  south  of  the  Tweed,  though  very  familiar  to  all 
parties  across  the  Irish  Sea.  This  might  seem  to  argue  at  first 
sight  that  there  is  a  root  of  bitterness  common  to  the  Gallic  and 
the  Gaelic  stock,  but  from  which  the  Teutonic  nations  are 
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exempt.  The  truth,  however,  is  very  different.  The  “terrible 
Celtic  memory  ”  itself  is  hardly  more  tenacious  than  the  German. 

It  is  a  fact  not  wholly  unconnected  with  the  pre-eminent  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  of  the  historical  instinct.  Whatever  I 
the  cause  there  is  no  mistaking  the  effect.  Every  serious  British 
student  of  the  German  mind  is  unfeignedly  amazed  to  realise  its 
freshness  of  resentment  with  regard  to  historic  incidents  many 
generations  remote  from  present  politics.  Take,  again,  the 
American  memory.  There  indeed  you  have  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  factors  in  human  affairs,  a  power  which  is  infinitely 
hard  to  extirpate,  in  spite  of  all  that  happened  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  un¬ 
flinching  research  and  realistic  judgment  of  the  newer  historical 
school  across  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Hearst’s  election  manifesto  cabled 
as  a  letter  to  The  Times  was  an  instance  of  how  international 
vengefulness,  absolutely  apart  from  any  concrete  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute,  is  cherished  by  a  lamentably  large  number  of  persons— by 
no  means  all  Irish-Americans  or  Germans — in  the  United  States. 
For  such  successful  cultivation  of  historical  animosity  no  parallel 
can  be  found  among  the  mass  of  the  English  people,  using  that 
term  in  the  stricter  rather  than  in  the  wider  sense.  It  was  not 
always  so.  While  peril  was  permanent  prejudice  was  unsleeping.  ' 
France  was  regarded  for  centuries  with  a  set  and  steady 
antagonism  because  she  returned  again  and  again  to  the  struggle 
for  the  sea  and  the  threat  of  invasion.  Her  potential  capacity 
for  hurting  or  destroying  us  continued  to  be  very  great  until  the 
results  of  Sedan  altered  the  equation  in  every  way.  The  sequel 
furnished  another  striking  illustration  of  that  theme  which  would 
crown  all  the  work  of  Captain  Mahan’s  career  if  he  could  be 
induced  to  deal  wdth  it  on  a  full  scale — the  influence  of  land-jwwer 
upon  sea-history. 

Again,  the  political  sweet-bloodedness  of  England,  though 
doubtless  a  tendency  which  had  been  always  latent,  was  no; 
always  apparent.  Our  civil  w^ars  were  the  most  humane  in  his¬ 
tory  up  to  their  time.  But  party  warfare  was  waged  in  the 
Georgian  era  with  moral  ferocity,  and  our  capacity  for  cherishing 
settled  hatreds  was  still  vital.  After  Trafalgar  the  evolution  of  a 
more  civilised  spirit  in  our  foreign  and  domestic  politics  was 
hastened,  and  in  quite  recent  years  it  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  We  have  had  our  fierce  ebullitions  of  feeling  directed  in 
various  cases  against  various  peoples,  but  no  retrospective  passion 
has  survived.  A  large  number  of  Englishmen  have  utterly  lost 
the  power  of  political  hatred.  They  do  not  know  wdiat  it  means. 

It  seems  to  them  not  natural — though  this  in  the  past  it  has  been 
— but  Satanic.  With  the  remainder  of  the  English  people  the 
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disappearance  of  an  international  danger  apparently  directed 
ai^ainst  this  country  removes  all  prejudice  against  the  authors  of 
it.  Imaginative  emotion  on  racial  issues  can  only  be 
aroused  by  the  belief  that  we  are  urgently  threatened 
by  a  permanent  peril  or  by  the  repeated  provocations 
of  unfriendly  diplomacy.  The  rise  in  the  sphere  of  world- 
iwlicy  of  some  fixed  condition  of  facts  obviously  threaten¬ 
ing  our  Imperial  existence,  would  at  once  revive  in  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen  the  capacity  for  tenacious  passion.  We 
know  what  happened  to  the  phlegmatic  temper  even  of  the  Dutch 
when  national  disaster  became  irremediable  and  the  two  de  Witts 
were  torn  to  pieces.  Tennyson  felt  the  truth  when  he  threatened 
any  Government  or  Admiralty  responsible  for  the  supreme  failure 
with  “  the  wild  mobs’  million  feet.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  indeed 
that  as  a  consequence  of  crushing  naval  disaster,  or  successive 
naval  panics,  if  genuine  fear  of  the  loss  of  the  sea  should 
by  any  means  be  created,  the  English  people  would  become  vin¬ 
dictive,  and  possibly  cruel.  Sweet-bloodedness  would  cease  to  be 
a  British  characteristic,  and  our  capacity  for  hating  rivals  as  we 
hated  France,  and  hating  their  leaders  as  we  hated  Napoleon, 
would  revive. 

At  present  that  tremendous  and  dangerous,  though  illogical, 
force  does  not  exist  in  us.  All  trace  of  it  has  vanished.  And  our 
international  prejudices  one  and  all  have  disappeared  or  are  else 
do’’mant,  simply  because  every  appearance  of  urgent  danger  to  our 
Inqxjrial  position  has  subsided.  We  have  returned  in  this  resi)ect 
to  the  mood  of  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  before  the  Crimean 
war.  We  have  even  bettered  that  mood.  Certain  New  York 
editors  of  more  repute  than  Mr.  Hearst  have  lately  begun  to 
maintain  that  English  friendship  for  the  United  States  is  an 
organised  hypocrisy.  Among  all  the  political  illusions  of  the  age 
this  is  the  strangest  and  most  sinister.  The  sentiments  excited 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  by  the  Cuban 
campaign  were  doubtless  carried  on  both  sides  to  an  insincere 
excess  partly  responsible  for  the  present  reaction.  But  except 
for  an  insignificant  minority  amongst  us — microscopic  in  numbers 
and  influence  by  comparison  with  the  anti-British  elements  across 
the  Atlantic — the  desire  for  close  friendship  with  the  United  States 
never  was  so  widespread,  so  real,  so  deep  in  this  country  as  it  is 
now.  Again,  attachment  to  the  entente  cordiale  with  France  is 
as  genuine  a  sentiment  as  ever  has  existed  among  the  English 
people  in  connection  with  foreign  policy.  The  feelings  with  which 
ve  regarded  our  Japanese  allies  during  the  war  are  quite  un¬ 
changed.  That  does  not  induce  us  to  ignore  the  existence  or 
to  minimise  the  gravity  of  the  Asiatic  immigration  problem ,  but 
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neither  are  we  to  be  led  into  envenoming  that  problem  by  a  spirit 
of  race  prejudice.  Up  to  a  moment  which  seems  like  yesterday 
antagonism  to  Kussia  was  the  fixed  idea  of  the  popular  mind  in 
foreign  policy.  Traces  of  that  feeling  still  survive,  chiefly  among 
those  who  represent  traditional  Anglo-Indian  theories,  and  show 
no  sufficient  understanding  of  the  diplomatic  revolution  which  has 
been  wrought  in  Europe.  But  as  a  popular  force  feeling  against 
Russia  is  as  dead  in  this  country  as  feeling  against  France. 

And  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  happened  a  thing  far 
more  remarkable  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered.  The 
German  Emperor,  after  a  long  and  momentous  interval  of  danger¬ 
ous  strain,  has  re-visited  this  country.  By  a  universal  popular 
instinct,  equally  irresistible  and  wise,  he  has  been  received  with 
extraordinary  tact  and  warmth.  The  visit  was  not  intended  to 
have  definite  political  consequences.  Nominally  nothing  is 
changed.  In  reality  the  imponderabilia  are  for  the  moment  pro¬ 
foundly  modified.  Whether  this  new  mood  will  endure  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  say.  But  for  the  present  it  exists.  For  the  present 
every  wise  observer  will  rejoice  in  it,  though  no  responsible  person 
will  attempt  for  an  instant  to  launch  into  sweeping  and  unguarded 
prophecy. 

The  German  Emperor  and  British  democracy  are  once  more 
reconciled  to  each  other.  That  is  in  itself  a  political  event,  and 
no  light  one,  nor  is  it  a  cause  for  anything  but  satisfaction.  To 
bring  about  any  deeper  change  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
two  countries,  if  any  deeper  change  is  for  the  moment  desired  or 
necessary,  a  visible  and  serious  change  would  have  to  occur  in 
obvious  tendencies  which  are  on  the  whole  unlikely  to  be  altered. 
There  is  no  entente,  and  there  is  no  basis  for  one.  But  to  borrow 
Prince  Billow’s  convenient  terminology,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
detente.  That,  as  we  shall  see,  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  relief  to  the  statesmen  and  peoples 
of  both  countries.  In  our  more  intimate  connections  there  is  no 
change,  and  there  will  be  none ;  but  our  relations  with  Germany 
have  been  placed  upon  a  more  businesslike  and  unprejudiced  foot¬ 
ing  than  they  had  stood  upon  for  more  than  ten  years.  That 
must  be  welcomed.  A  great  German  Navy  has  been  created  in 
the  interval.  That  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  is  a  new  and 
concrete  factor.  It  is  not  an  immediate  peril.  It  is  an  immense 
potentiality.  We  recognise  that  the  Germans  cannot  be  expected 
to  cease  from  developing  their  fleet.  But  for  us,  on  the  other 
hand ,  that  fleet  must  always  be  the  most  prominent  and  interest¬ 
ing  object  in  the  whole  field  of  European  politics.  We  may  regard 
it  without  panic  or  animosity  of  any  kind,  but  not  without  con¬ 
stant  attention  and  thought.  Fleets  in  being  are  great  and  notable 
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facts.  The  intentions  with  which  they  are  built  are  subject  to 
time  and  accident.  A  great  gain  has  been  secured  in  this  country 
by  the  perception  that  the  creation  of  the  German  Fleet  has  been 
in  the  natural  course  of  political  evolution.  The  gain  will  be 
doubled  when  Germans  as  generally  attempt  to  do  equal  justice  to 
the  British  point  of  view,  and  realise  that  our  new  naval  pre¬ 
occupations  are  as  serious  as  German  naval  development,  and 
must  necessarily  have  as  profound  an  influence  upon  British  reflec¬ 
tions  as  the  building  of  the  new  fleets  across  the  North  Sea  has 
exercised  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Kaiser’s  subjects.  Our 
situation  is  like  that  of  a  man  with  a  house  in  a  fine  position,  and 
commanding  an  uninterrupted  prospect,  who  sees  the  gradual 
building  of  a  wall  which  may  some  day  shut  out  his  view.  While 
sea-power  is  to  Germans  but  a  part  of  their  aspiration,  to  us  it  is 
the  whole  of  our  life.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  fact 
will  gradually  become  more  widely  recognised  in  Germany,  and 
whether  that  recognition,  if  it  appears,  will  have  any  influence  in 
modifying,  whether  as  to  speed  or  direction,  the  recent  tendencies 
of  German  naval  policy. 

These,  how'ever,  belong  to  an  entirely  different  order  of  ideas 
from  those  which  have  possessed  the  plain  man  during  the  Kaiser’s 
visit.  The  country  has  understood  that  the  visit  was  above  all 
a  personal  event.  We  have  given  the  Kaiser  without  difficulty  a 
genuine  and  generous  welcome.  He  came  as  the  guest  of  the 
King.  He  has  been  received  as  the  guest  of  the  nation.  And  he 
has  been  unmistakably  met  as  one  whom  the  mass  of  Englishmen 
are  delighted  to  honour.  They  set  themselves  to  give  him  a 
chivalrous  reception  for  chivalrous  reasons,  and  without  the 
slightest  touch  of  political  arriere  pensee.  Without  hoping  or 
thinking  that  anything  but  a  real  improvement  of  international 
good  feeling  would  follow,  the  English  people  gave  way  with  a 
wholesome  and  courageous  magnanimity  to  their  spontaneous  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  German  Emperor.  In  their  minds  the  political  and  the 
personal  issues  were  absolutely  separated.  The  average  man  who 
cheered  the  Kaiser  regarded  the  naval  problem  betw^een  the  two 
countries  as  put  aside,  not  as  finally  removed.  He  knew  that  it  is 
likely  to  remain  a  serious  problem.  He  did  not  expect  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  stop  building  ships.  He  did  not  quite  see  how  the 
fundamental  facts  with  which  statesmanship  has  to  deal  are  to  be 
changed  on  either  side.  The  average  man  who  keeps  on  the 
whole  a  steady  instinct  for  broad  issues,  felt  all  the  breadth  of  that 
difference ,  which  it  would  be  hypocritical  to  ignore ,  between  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  the  political  conditions ;  and  he  did  not  think  wffien  he 
was  welcoming  the  Kaiser  with  sincere  and  whole-hearted  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  he  w’as  cheering  the  naval  problem  out  of  existence. 
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The  average  man  knew  better.  But  his  brain  spun  no  diplo¬ 
matic  webs  of  any  kind.  He  hardly  thought  of  the  probable  effect 
of  the  visit  upon  Anglo-German  relations.  He  hoped  on  the 
whole  that  the  result  would  be  excellent ;  he  felt  that  it  would 
bring  about,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  vast  improvement  in  the  tone  of 
Anglo-German  intercourse ;  but  there  was  no  real  expectation  of 
any  fundamental  change  in  the  political  conditions  ;  nor  was  there 
for  a  single  moment  the  slightest  acceptance  of  the  theory  that 
German  naval  expansion  is  henceforth  a  thing  which  need  not  be 
thought  about  or  guarded  against.  But  we  shall  postpone  for  a 
later  page  any  closer  inquiry  into  the  political  sub-consciousness  of 
the  English  people  in  connection  with  the  Imperial  visit.  The 
main  point  to  be  grasped  is  that  the  welcome  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  personal  sympathy  with  the 
German  Emperor,  and  of  unchanged  admiration  for  the  most 
human  and  brilliant  among  the  political  personalities  of  the  age. 
Our  visitor  appeals  to  the  Anglo-American  mind  as  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
-does,  and  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  did.  Like  any  other  character 
wdth  which  we  might  compare  him ,  he  has  strong  faults  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  strong  qualities.  He  is  regarded  as  a  man  of  deeds  and 
a  man  of  achievement,  and  with  that  sporting  instinct  of  demo¬ 
cracy  which  corresponds  to  the  sense  of  chivalry  under  feudalism, 
the  man  in  the  street  is  quite  prepared  with  the  utmost  realism 
and  good  sense  to  admire  William  the  Second ,  even  for  his  native 
vigour,  and  ability,  whether  the  political  results  be  ultimately 
advantageous  to  this  country  or  not.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  German  Emperor  should  promote  the  interests 
of  his  own  Empire  with  the  utmost  of  his  intelligence  and  his 
strength,  and  his  people  are  thought  upon  the  whole  to  be  very 
fortunate  in  possessing  him.  Listening  to  the  remarks  in  the 
street,  and  to  the  conversation  in  railway  trains  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  psychology  of  the 
Emperor  William’s  reception  was  just  what  we  are  here  trying  to 
describe.  No  doubt  such  a  separation  of  personal  popularity  from 
political  sentiment  is  rarely  known,  and  could  hardly  exist  in 
connection  with  any  other  ruling  personality  in  the  world. 

Other  sovereigns  are  nearly  always  symbols  of  the  political 
significance  of  their  dominions.  They  embody  a  national  or  Impe¬ 
rial  idea.  Even  Mr.  Eoosevelt  is  accepted  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  American  idea.  But  it  is  a  curious  tribute  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  vividness  of  the  Emperor  William’s  personality  that  as 
an  individual,  as  a  character,  as  a  human  being  full  of  the  assimi¬ 
lative  sympathy  of  genius,  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  intimacy 
in  his  utterances,  he  exerts  a  dramatic  effect  upon  the  world’s 
imagination  entirely  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  merits 
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or  demerits  of  his  acts,  or  from  the  influence  on  the  interests  of 
other  nations  of  the  policy  he  pursues  as  the  Imperial  leader  of 
more  than  sixty  millions  of  people.  At  almost  any  earlier  period 
during  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  Kaiser  would  have 
received  a  much  cooler  reception.  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  but  neither  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  fact.  The  Kaiser’s  personal  popularity — except  perhaps  for 
one  brief  hour  of  total  eclipse — has  never  been  extinguished  in  this 
country ;  but  at  any  earlier  moment  of  King  Edward’s  reign  it 
would  have  been  felt  by  the  English  people  to  be  ix)litically  unsafe 
to  give  unrestrained  expression  to  their  hearty  liking  for  the 
Kaiser.  Now  they  feel  that  they  can  do  it  with  impunity ;  they 
have  done  it  with  a  will ;  and  in  removing  some  misconceptions 
in  one  direction  they  have  happily  averted  fresh  misunderstand¬ 
ings  in  another  quarter.  To  realise  how  this  has  come  about  we 
may  compare  the  great  scene  at  the  Guildhall  a  few  days  ago  with 
the  German  Emperor’s  similar  visit  to  the  City  some  sixteen  years 
before.  At  the  opening  of  his  reign  the  German  Emperor  dazzled 
the  world  by  the  rapidity  and  unexpectedness  of  his  movements. 
He  seemed  a  being  impelled  by  an  erratic  and  dangerous  energy. 
His  resounding  phrases  challenged  all  the  prejudices  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  age,  and  it  was  believed  that  his  whole  nature  would  work 
in  spite  of  itself  for  war.  The  romantic  and  elegiac  strain  in  his 
temperament  was  expressed  in  terms  of  eloquence  so  remote  from 
the  thought  and  temperament  of  ordinary  men  that  the  new  Kaiser 
was  thought  to  be  extravagant  where  he  was  most  sincere  and 
most  like  a  Hohenzollern.  The  flying  tours  to  all  the  great 
capitals  in  Europe,  except  Paris  and  Madrid,  were,  as  we  can  now 
see,  the  perfectly  natural  expression  of  the  young  ruler’s  impulsive 
eagerness  to  see  and  know. 

History  will  record  this  phase  of  the  Kaiser’s  reign  with 
sympathy.  To  the  democratic  countries  it  was  chiefly  a  subject  for 
caricature,  and  the  English  and  the  American  Press  were  the 
worst  offenders.  Then  came  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  dismissal.  The 
incredible  news  fell  upon  foreign  opinion  like  a  thunderclap.  It 
was  received  with  amazement  and  with  a  universal  instinct  of 
misgiving,  but  not  with  active  disapproval.  Here  was  felt  to  be 
an  expei’iraent  which  might  be  justified  by  results,  though  it  could 
not  be  justified  otherwise.  But  the  act,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  it,  changed  the  whole  point  of  view  from  which  the 
German  Emperor  had  been  regarded.  “  A  cette  heure  je  suis 
roi”  said  the  young  Louis  XIII.,  looking  down  from  a  window 
in  the  Louvre  upon  the  executioners  of  the  Marshal  d’Ancre. 
Henceforth  William  the  Second  was  Emperor  indeed.  The  dis¬ 
missal  of  Bismarck  was  an  act  in  itself  so  dramatic  and  so  colossal 
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that  it  will  live  in  history  for  ever,  like  the  killing  of  Caesar  or 
the  death  of  Cromwell.  The  German  Emperor  by  that  act  became 
himself  henceforth  one  of  the  unforgettable  personalities  bound  to 
be  vividly  remembered  by  posterity  in  one  sense  or  another.  The 
summoning  of  the  Labour  Conference  at  Berlin  suggested  to 
idealists  that  a  regime  of  progress  and  Liberalism  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Titanic  force  and  craft  of  the  man  who  made  the 
Empire.  Prince  Hohenlohe’s  Memoirs  have  only  recently  shown 
how  profound  were  the  differences  between  the  old  statesman  and 
the  new  sovereign.  No  solution  was  possible  but  the  resignation 
of  the  one  or  the  self-effacement  of  the  other.  But  unless  the 
third  volume  of  Bismarck’s  Gedanken  und  Errinerungen  should 
flatly  disprove  Prince  Hohenlohe’s  statements,  we  should  have 
to  believe  that  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  dismissal  was  an  immense 
service  to  the  cause  of  peace.  Upon  French  opinion  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  this  inauguration  of  a  new'  era  was  good.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  great  conflict  among  European  nations. 

In  England  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  young  Emperor 
was  quite  prepared  for  an  alliance  with  this  country.  We  were 
not  yet  ready  to  emerge  from  splendid  isolation,  but  we  were 
willing  to  go  to  the  utmost  in  the  direction  of  benevolent  neutrality. 
We  had  settled  our  East  African  differences  with  Germany 
on  a  very  amicable  and  sensible  basis.  Some  of  the  ablest  poli¬ 
tical  thinkers  amongst  us  were  of  opinion  that  an  Anglo-German 
alliance  w'as  the  true  goal  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  advocates  of 
this  combination  thought  that  the  co-operation  of  the  greatest 
military  nation  with  the  greatest  sea  Pow'er  would  be  of  irresistible 
influence,  whether  in  peace  or  war.  It  was  urged  that  Germany 
had  no  fleet  of  her  own,  and  that  her  rising  commerce  needed 
sea  protection ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  on  the  other  hand  that 
England  had  won  all  her  great  wars  in  military  alliance  with  one 
or  other  of  the  great  German  States.  This  reasoning  was  very 
persuasive,  but  it  ignored  the  fact — and  there  w’as  some  temporary 
excuse  for  ignoring  it — that  pacific  relations  with  Kussia  are  the 
fundamental  principle  of  German  policy.  But  between  Queen 
Victoria’s  subjects  and  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  there  was,  in  the  early 
’nineties  at  least,  an  entente  cordiale,  and  it  was  encouraged  for 
some  years  by  the  conciliatory  and  enlightened  spirit  of  Count 
Caprivi’s  Chancellorship.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
Kaiser  paid  his  first  State  visit  to  the  Guildhall  in  1891 ,  and  there 
he  won  general  applause  by  the  emphasis  with  which  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexpected  and  startling  to  English 
opinion  than  the  course  of  events  during  the  following  v'ears. 
We  have  no  intention  of  recalling  the  disturbing  factors  in  detail. 
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Our  present  business  is  simply  to  name  them.  The  league  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  against  Japan  was  in  no  sense 
immediately  directed  against  British  interests,  but  it  revealed 
new  ix)ssibilities  of  enormous  peril.  Then  came  the  telegram  to 
]\Ir.  Kruger,  and  everything  in  our  political  attitude  towards  the 
German  Emperor  was  changed  in  an  instant.  The  nature  of  that 
incident  is  often  misunderstood.  There  was  no  antagonism  to  the 
German  Emperor  because  he  had  condemned  the  Jameson  Raid  ; 
but  the  Kaiser’s  telegram  ignored  the  British  claim  to  suze¬ 
rainty  over  the  Transvaal ,  and  treated  INIr.  Kruger  as  the  head  of 
a  wholly  independent  State,  entitled  to  contract  alliances.  That 
was  a  very  real  and  a  very  weighty  issue.  But,  again,  what 
alarmed  the  world  most  of  all  was  the  utterly  unexpected  and  yet 
dangerous  character  of  the  Emperor’s  act.  It  was  felt  thence¬ 
forward  that  his  incalculable  initiative  might  fall  like  a  bolt  from 
the  blue  upon  any  point  in  the  whole  sphere  of  international 
{olicy.  The  occupation  of  Kiao-chau,  and  the  apparently  sym¬ 
pathetic  seizure  of  Port  Arthur,  increased  the  British  sense  of 
insecurity.  With  the  concession  for  the  Bagdad  Railway  the 
Kaiser’s  intervention  seemed  as  daring  and  successful  in  the 
Near  East  as  it  had  appeared  in  the  Far  East.  The  possibilities 
of  German  expansion  seemed  illimitable,  and  simultaneously  with 
her  diplomatic  audacity,  her  commercial  and  maritime  progress, 
went  forward  with  giant  strides.  Next  came  the  founding  of  the 
modern  German  Fleet,  which  is  practically  the  creation  of  the 
last  seven  years,  and  already  contains  fifty  thousand  seamen.  It 
was  now,  if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  brilliantly  plain  that 
unless  there  were  some  change  in  the  position  of  splendid  isolation 
revealed  by  the  South  African  war,  German  policy  would  dominate 
the  continent  more  completely  than  ever  before,  and  would  soon 
be  in  a  position  to  arbitrate  upon  the  fate  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  through  all  this,  while  Teutophobia  rose  steadily  and  stub¬ 
bornly  in  reply  to  the  fury  of  Anglophobia  among  the  Kaiser’s 
subjects  during  the  Boer  war,  there  never  was  any  ungenerous  or 
vindictive  change  of  feeling  towards  the  Kaiser  in  person.  As  the 
author  of  the  Kruger  telegram  he  had  been  for  a  short  time 
decidedly  unpopular.  That  passed  very  rapidly,  and  not  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  trace  of  vindictiveness  on  account  of  that 
ill-starred  episode  any  longer  remains  in  the  mind  of  any  English¬ 
man.  And  during  the  war  the  German  Emperor  had  refused  to 
receive  Mr.  Kruger. 

Even  the  Tangiers  adventure  had  a  singular  effect  upon  the 
English  people.  They  were  determined  once  for  all  to  stand  by 
France  and  bear  out  in  the  letter  and  the  spirit  the  new  obligations 
of  friendship  they  had  undertaken.  They  disapproved  of  German 
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l^olicy  in  Morocco.  They  would  even  have  been  willing  to  resist 
it  in  arms  had  the  quarrel  resulted  in  an  open  attack  upon 
j  France.  The  descent  upon  Tangiers  as  a  political  act  was 
strongly  disliked  by  the  English  people.  But  it  was  again  a 
daring  and  brilliant  manoeuvre,  as  unexpected  as  a  new  tableau 
in  a  play,  and  it  appealed  to  the  instinct  of  hero-worship  which  is 
ineradicable  in  the  English  character,  and  compels  us  to 
I  admire  in  sport  and  politics  and  war  every  remarkable  display 
!  of  courage  and  ability,  whether  shown  at  our  own  expense  or 
'  not. 

We  call  ourselves  a  prosaic  race,  which  w'e  are  not,  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  race,  which,  when  we  can  be  roused  to  deal  with  matters, 
we  pre-eminently  are.  But  w’e  are  also  not  merely  the  least 
logical  but  the  most  paradoxical  of  peoples.  The  real  secret  of 
the  difference  in  our  attitude  towards  the  Kaiser’s  person  and 
towards  German  policy  during  the  last  twelve  years  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  German  Emperor  throughout  that  period  has 
been  reminding  us  that  he  is  the  son  of  an  English  mother,  and 
that  his  whole  temperament  has  been  coloured  and  profoundly 
influenced  by  his  realisation  of  what  the  British  Empire  really 
means,  and  by  his  love  of  our  sea.  In  his  whole  instincts  and 
aptitudes  he  is  a  seaman  to  the  finger-tips,  for  the  sea  is  the 
element  on  which  the  poetic  temperament  will  probably  always 
conquer  as  on  land  the  mathematical ,  and  Nelson  would  have  under¬ 
stood  the  German  Emperor  perfectly,  and  liked  him  much.  In 
depth  and  range  of  personal  emotion  combined  with  virile  courage 
and  resolution,  they  would  have  found  themselves  akin.  We 
have  felt  that  even  in  the  episodes  by  which  British  opinion  has 
been  most  alienated  or  alarmed,  the  German  Emperor  was  doing 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  applying  British  instincts  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  German  policy.  During  the  first  seven  years  of  his  reign 
he  was  an  annual  visitor  to  the  Cow’es  Eegatta.  When  the 
Meteor  won  the  Queen’s  Cup  in  1893  he  steered  his  yacht  with 
his  own  hand — a  feat  which  was  deservedly  as  popular  as  the 
victory  of  Ladas. 

After  the  Kruger  telegram  these  intimate  relations  betw^een  the 
German  Emperor  and  British  democracy  were  interrupted,  to 
the  regret  of  both  sides.  “  They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remain¬ 
ing,”  but  neither  knew  w'ell  how  to  put  an  end  to  that  period 
of  strain  without  suggesting  political  consequences  that  would 
not  be  in  reality  implied.  It  was  undoubtedly  during  this 
first  long  interval  of  absence  that  the  German  Emperor’s  mind 
began  to  work  most  powerfully  upon  the  subject  of  naval  develop¬ 
ment.  British  goodwill  had  indeed  been  jeopardised  by  his  own 
act  and  by  that  alone ;  but  from  the  moment  when  the  late  Lord 
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Goschen  equipped  the  flying  squadron,  the  Kaiser  set  to  work,  as 
in  all  the  circumstances  he  was  doubtless  bound  to  do,  to  create 
the  new  navy  which  has  been  the  memorable,  and  in  the  future 
may  quite  possibly  prove  the  epoch-making  episode  of  his  reign. 
But  again  the  distinction  between  the  characteristics  of  the 
person  and  the  unavoidable  dangers  of  the  policy  were  clear  to 
the  British  mind.  We  admired  an  achievement  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  kind  since  the  days  of  Colbert.  We  guarded  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  and  we  shall  still  be  compelled  in¬ 
flexibly  to  guard  against  the  possible  consequences,  but  when 
the  Kaiser  used  all  his  versatility  and  energy  to  popularise  the 
naval  movement,  when  he  carried  on  the  campaign  by  speeches 
and  letters,  telegrams  and  diagrams,  our  admiration  only  grew. 
We  had  a  paradoxical  sort  of  dramatic  sympathy  with  the  policy 
which  we  on  our  part  were  necessarily  and  ruthlessly  determined 
to  combat  and  neutralise  if  we  could.  But  w’e  could  no  more 
cherish  feelings  of  personal  dislike  towards  the  German  Emperor 
for  his  naval  campaign  than  we  could  harbour  personal  ill-will 
against  Captain  Mahan  because  his  books  have  exposed  our 
national  secret  to  the  world,  and  have  been  the  indirect  origin  of 
the  German  Fleet.  “  Our  future  lies  on  the  water” — that  was 
a  splendid  phrase,  but  it  was  infinitely  more  expressive  to  the 
majority  of  the  English  than  it  could  be  to  the  majority  of  the 
German  people;  and  that  motto,  with  its  immediate  effect  in 
crystallising  British  purposes,  has  been  a  great  service  to  the 
British  Empire. 

The  Kaiser  paid  a  famous  visit  to  Windsor  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Boer  war,  was  captivating  in  his  personal 
demeanour,  and  discussed  the  Bagdad  Bailway.  But  this 
occasion  though  of  profound  interest  to  keen  politicians, 
was  least  noticed  by  the  British  public  at  large.  The 
visit  was  scarcely  over  w’hen  it  was  swept  out  of  popular  memory 
by  the  disasters  of  the  Boer  war,  and  Count  Billow’s  speech  accom¬ 
panying  the  introduction  of  the  Navy  Bill  w’as  charged  wdth  an 
atmosphere  of  intense  unfriendliness  tow’ards  this  country. 
Political  relations  were  also  strained  by  the  searching  of  the 
German  steamers.  But  wdth  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  there 
occurred  the  most  striking  and  significant  by  far  of  all  the 
episodes  in  the  personal  relations  between  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  English  people.  The  Kaiser  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendid  celebrations  of  one  of  the  most  notable  anniversaries  in 
the  annals  of  his  house.  It  was  the  second  centenary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  and  had  reminded  all 
Europe  of  the  incomparable  alternations  of  triumph  and  disaster 
by  which  the  rise  of  modern  Germany  has  been  attended.  With- 
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out  a  moment’s  hesitation  Kaiser  Wilhelm  quitted  the  festivities 
and  set  out  for  England.  The  chivalry  and  sincerity  of  his  bear¬ 
ing  made  a  profound  impression  uix)n  this  country.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  remember  what  happened,  and  the  situation  was 
accurately  described  at  the  time  in  these  pages.  The  German 
Emperor’s  journey  was  not  approved  by  the  majority  of  his  sub¬ 
jects.  When  he  bestowed  the  Black  Eagle  upon  Lord  Roberts 
it  w’as  the  most  un^xipular  act  of  his  reign.  “  The  prolongation 
of  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  visit  and  bestowal  of  the  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle  upon  Lord  Roberts  signified,  not  a  rapprochement  between 
the  British  and  the  German  peoples,  but  a  breach  between  the 
German  jieople  and  the  German  Emperor.”  ^  That  was  at  the 
time  true,  when  war  in  South  Africa  and  Anglophobia  ujx)n  the 
Continent  still  raged  together.  But  the  same  writer  continued, 
and  his  words  w'ere  obviously  coloured  by  the  genuine  sentiment 
of  the  hour.  ‘‘  At  the  moment  of  the  Kaiser’s  tender  homage  to 
the  dead  Queen  our  hearts  w’ent  out  to  him  with  an  irresistible 
affection.  The  last  traces  of  the  pencil  upon  an  old  telegram 
were  effaced.  Whatever  happens  in  the  future,  the  Emperor 
William  can  never  again  quite  lose  the  attachment  of  his  mother’s 
country,  which  would  still  regard  him,  if  the  fate  of  the  two 
Empires  came  even  to  the  worst,  with  tragic  affection.”  But 
that  view,  too,  was  sound,  and  events  have  confirmed  it.  Up  to 
the  present  then  the  German  Emperor’s  popularity  has  continued 
since  Queen  Victoria’s  funeral,  and  was  not  forfeited  even  in  the 
^lorocco  crisis. 

It  might  even  be  said  that  the  Kaiser  has  been  more  popular 
upon  the  occasion  of  this  journey  than  during  any  previous  visit, 
except  the  solemn  and  touching  one  to  which  we  have  referred. 
The  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  result  of  the  last  Reich¬ 
stag  elections,  and  the  dramatic  vigour  with  which  the  anti- 
Socialist  campaign  was  won  and  emphasised.  Last  autumn,  half 
a  generation  after  Bismarck’s  fall,  Nemesis  seemed  to  have 
appeared  over  the  Kaiser’s  throne,  a  scornful  and  implacable 
shadow.  To  the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  own  subjects  he 
seemed  the  lonely  figure  of  a  Sovereign  convicted  of  failure  in 
domestic  and  external  policy  alike,  and  exposed  to  a  tempest  of 
obloquy.  He  was  spared  by  no  section  of  the  Press,  and  the 
bitter  brochures  published  by  “  Schwarzseher  ”  and  Count 
Reventlow  expressed  in  deliberate  language  an  unsparing  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  capacity  and  even  of  the  nerve  and  courage  of  the 
ruler.  The  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  last  December  came  like 
a  thunderclap,  and  in  the  teeth  of  all  presumption  the  German 
Emperor’s  policy  was  ratified  for  all  Imperial  purposes  by  the 
vote  of  the  immense  majority  of  his  subjects.  Upon  domestic 
(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  April,  1901. 
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issues  the  heavy  balance  of  the  voting  was  against  Prince  Biilow, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  supporters  carried  the  larger  number 
of  the  seats.  But  even  the  Centre,  though  engaged  in  deadly, 
and,  as  far  as  it  was  directly  concerned,  in  triumphant  hostilities 
with  the  Fourth  Chancellor,  has  shown  that  on  all  fundamental 
Imperial  issues  where  the  distinctive  ideas  of  the  Kaiser’s  reign 
are  involved,  it  is  only  nominally  an  Opposition.  The  brilliant 
success  of  the  German  Government  in  the  elections  was  in  start¬ 
ling  contrast  with  the  temporary  eclipse  following  Algeciras,  and 
restored  throughout  Europe  the  legend  of  the  Kaiser’s  personal 
prestige.  The  effect  was  nowhere  greater  than  in  this  country, 
for  reasons  closely  connected  with  the  state  of  our  own  domestic 
politics.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  in  a  word,  that  the 
German  Emperor  is  mo’-e  popular  amongst  us  than  is  any  other 
man  outside  the  British  Empire,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  his  popularity  will  endure. 

What  of  the  consequences?  That  is  a  much  more  difficult 
matter  to  analyse.  For  the  last  seven  years  the  sense  of  profound 
opposition  betw’een  British  and  German  policy  has  steadily 
strengthened  and  was  never  more  obvious  than  during  The  Hague 
Conference. 

The  conditions,  though  obstinate  in  their  character,  are  simple. 
Just  as  the  Kaiser’s  personal  popularity  is  undoubted.  King 
Edward’s  subjects  are  perfectly  friendly  towards  the  German 
I)eople.  We  are  not  influenced  in  the  least  by  envy,  malice,  and 
uncharitableness.  We  are  not  jealous  :  we  are  too  completely 
and  dangerously  confident  of  our  commercial  superiority.  We  are 
not  moved  by  fear.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Navy  never  wms 
relatively  so  powerful  in  Europe  as  it  is  in  the  present  interval 
before  the  launching  of  the  foreign  Dreadnoughts  has  fairly  begun  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  European  coalition  has  been  rendered 
impossible.  To  act  so  that  it  shall  remain  impossible  is  no  small 
part  of  the  fundamental  and  permanent  business  of  British  diplo¬ 
macy.  There  is  no  practical  belief  in  the  possibility  of  effective 
invasion.  The  average  man  is  disquieted  as  well  as  fascinated 
by  the  progress  of  aerial  navigation.  He  thinks  that  the  island 
may  be  continentalised  by  some  ultimate  system  of  through-traffic 
in  the  air.  He  thinks  our  safety  may  be  threatened  in  the  end  by 
flying  fleets  of  airships.  The  danger  of  effective  military  invasion 
seems  a  speculative  peril  almost  as  remote  and  vague,  though 
there  is  a  growing  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  world  is  changing  very 
rapidly,  that  diplomatic  combinations, though  an  excellent  support, 
are  a  bad  foundation,  and  that  some  day  there  may  be  a  real 
chance  of  destroying  the  British  Empire  by  a  blow  at  the  heart 
fatal  to  our  credit  and  influence.  For  the  present,  however,  there 
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has  been  a  diplomatic  revolution  and  a  naval  revolution  which 
have  vastly  strengthened  the  position  of  this  country.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  are  no  longer  influenced  in  regard  to  Germany  by 
panic  or  even  by  acute  apprehension.  Finally,  what  we  began  by 
calling  the  sw’eet-bloodedness  of  the  English  character,  joined  as  it 
is  with  the  sense  of  fairplay  and  with  the  unchangeable  dislike  of 
carrying  any  sentiment  whatever  to  a  point  w’here  it  lends  itself 
to  caricature,  has  unquestionably  caused  a  certain  revulsion  of 
feeling.  The  British  people,  in  a  word,  do  not  intend  to  hate  the 
German  people,  simply  because  we  may  possibly  have  to  fight 
them.  If  we  fight  them  at  all,  it  will  be  in  a  future  which  seems 
more  distant  than  it  did. 

Before  the  Japanese  war,  we  had  none  of  the  cards,  and  Berlin 
held  a  hand  so  strong  that  we  might  well  fear  to  be  beggared. 
The  movement  for  an  entire  revision  of  our  foreign  relations  was 
not  irrational  at  all,  but  strictly  rational.  Mere  Teutophobia  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  We  felt,  precisely  as  the  Ger¬ 
mans  now  do  with  regard  to  their  fleet,  that  we  could  not  afford 
to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  nation  whatever,  much  less 
of  one  nation  which  was  showing  itself  more  inclined  and  potent 
to  do  us  injury.  Writers  are  not  very  sagacious  or  not  very  honest 
who  pretend  that  blind,  unreasoning,  and  hysterical  Jingoism  at 
the  expense  of  Germany  has  played  any  serious  part  in  the  inter¬ 
national  transactions  of  the  last  few  years.  Not  at  all.  The 
pioneers  wdio  worked  unceasingly  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  bold  settlement  wdth  Russia,  and  who  pleaded  simul¬ 
taneously  for  a  reconciliation  with  France — like  those  other 
thinkers  studying  the  problem  from  a  different  point  of  view  who 
had  advocated  an  alliance  wdth  Japan  long  before  the  first  treaty 
was  concluded — these  were  actuated  not  in  the  least  shadow  of  a 
degree  by  hatred  of  Germany,  for,  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them 
w'ere  deeply  indebted  to  German  culture  and  profoundly  attached 
to  the  German  people,  but  were  moved  solely  and  alone  by  love 
of  England.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  this  does  not  become  in  any 
circumstances  less  vigilant  and  competent  than  it  was.  During 
the  crisis  of  the  South  African  w^ar  the  country  w’as  in  danger,  and 
it  was  saved  by  the  strength  of  the  Fleet  and  by  nothing  else  in 
the  world.  The  Japanese  alliance  was  not  effected  until  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Boer  struggle  w’as  certain.  But  from  that  ]roint  under 
King  Edw’ard’s  reign  all  the  conditions  were  altered.  The  entente 
cordiale  has  been  created  and  maintained.  The  Russian  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  carried  to  a  conclusion,  placing  our  relations  with 
the  Tsar’s  Government  upon  a  safer  and  sounder  footing  than 
they  had  stood  upon  for  several  generations.  But  the  German 
critics  were  wholly  mistaken  in  the  view"  to  which  some  colour  was 
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unfortunately  given  by  Prince  Biilow  himself.  Our  object  was  not 
at  all  to  enclose  Germany  with  an  iron  ring  of  hostile  alliances. 
Our  object  was  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  and  to  make 
impossible  a  Continental  coalition  against  ourselves.  We  were 

inot  only  entitled  to  pursue  these  aims.  We  should  have  been 
.  criminal  had  we  not  pursued  them.  The  efforts  of  our  diplomacy 
were  legitimate ;  they  were  vital  to  our  safety ;  we  have  realised 
I  them ;  and  the  prospects  of  peace  are  the  better  for  it. 

I  But  again  the  psychology  of  the  English  people  came  promptly 
into  play.  As  soon  as  they  had  felt  that  they  had  made  them¬ 
selves  as  secure  as  is  humanly  possible,  short  of  an  extension  of 
military  training  and  the  achievement  of  Imperial  Union,  they 
^  quite  ceased  to  feel  any  active  and  general  hostility  towards  Ger- 
^  many.  On  the  contrary,  they  feel,  and  rightly,  that  they  have 
still  much  to  learn  from  that  Empire  in  intellectual  method,  social 
organisation,  and  Imperial  spirit.  They  feel  that  no  prejudice 

1"  should  be  allowed  to  interrupt  for  one  moment  the  mental  inter¬ 

course  between  the  two  countries.  The  English  jicople,  like  most 
other  democracies,  worship,  above  all  things  in  politics,  strength. 
Whether  it  leads  them  or  threatens  them,  they  feel  its  fascination. 
They  admire  a  great  nation  as  they  admire  a  great  man.  Just  as 
they  are  irresistibly  drawn  by  the  German  Emperor’s  personality , 
they  are  full  of  friendly  and  cordial  feeling  towards  his  subjects. 
They  have  not  one  touch  of  schadenfreude.  That  is  too  small  a 
passion  for  them  to  entertain. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  illusions.  There  is  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  improvement  in  the  state  of  political  feeling.  There  is 
no  change  in  the  state  of  political  facts.  Nations,  in  despite  of 
their  best  intentions,  are  liable  to  changes  of  mood,  and  if  the 
mood  of  the  German  people  alters  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
they  will  have  a  new  and  tremendous  instrument  in  their  hands, 
j  The  sincerity  of  the  German  Emperor’s  declaration  in  the  Guild¬ 
hall  made  a  profound  impression  upon  all  who  heard  it.  The 
j  Kaiser  is  bent  upon  peace.  His  people  desire  it.  The  conditions 
of  Europe  seem  to  ensure  it.  A  European  coalition  against 
Germany  is  as  impossible  as  a  coalition  against  England  has 
become.  Diplomacy  has  created  an  unprecedented  system  of 
self-acting  securities  for  peace.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  is  as  ix)pnlar  in 
this  country  as  at  any  moment  of  his  reign.  Wo  cherish  the 
heartiest  wishes  that  his  quiet  holiday  upon  our  soil  may  restore 
him  to  full  health  and  vigour.  Between  the  British  and  the 
German  peoples  the  ordinary  cordialities  and  courtesies  of  life  are 
renewed.  There  need  be  no  more  passion  in  the  work  of  keeping 
our  naval  lead  than  in  building  the  Lusitania.  There  must  be 
not  less  energy. 

C.UXHAS. 
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The  Viennese  are  wont  for  the  most  part  to  take  life  easily;  if 
troubles  come  they  bear  them,  because  they  have  no  alternative; 
but  as  for  going  forth  to  meet  them,  that  is  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  their  creed.  Day  after  day  the  politician  whose  role  is  the 
pessimist  assures  them  that  Austria  is  doomed ;  that  she  has  a 
sharp  rock  on  the  one  side,  a  sharp  rock  on  the  other,  and 
shoals,  quicksands,  and  whirlpools  before  her.  Were  he  a  spaiTow 
just  chirping,  however,  they  could  hardly  pay  less  heed  to  his 
words  than  they  do.  Even  when  he  waxes  tragic,  and  depicts  in 
lurid  terms  the  fate  that  awaits  them,  they  go  on  their  way  in  the 
most  unconcerned  fashion.  Let  him  but  mention  the  name 
Franz  Ferdinand,  however,  and,  oddly  enough,  their  whole  atti¬ 
tude  changes  :  all  signs  of  indifference  vanish,  and  straightway 
they  begin  exchanging  anxious  glances.  Why  it  should  be  thus 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  precisely.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  name 
of  their  future  Emperor  reminds  them  that  the  day  wall  come 
when  they  will  no  longer  have  their  much-loved  old  Emperor  to 
steer  them  safely  through  all  dangers ;  or,  perhaps  it  is  because, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  it  sets  them  wondering  how,  when  that 
day  comes,  the  steering  will  be  done.  An  Emperor-King,  if  he 
is  to  ply  his  calling  successfully,  must  have  many  rare  gifts:  he 
must  rival  Job  in  his  patience  and  Solomon  in  his  wisdom ;  he 
must  be  a  Cromwell,  a  Machiavelli,  and  a  Wilkes  all  combined 
in  one.  And  even  in  Vienna  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
is  a  dark  horse. 

“  I  know'  nothing  w'hatever — gar  nichts — about  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand,”  an  Austrian  political  leader  exclaimed  some 
little  time  ago.  ‘‘  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  ”  are  words,  indeed,  that  may  be  heard  at 
every  turn,  both  in  Vienna,  where  they  ring  regretfully,  and  in 
Budapest,  where  they  are  often  charged  with  something  akin 
to  resentment.  In  the  one  capital  as  in  the  other,  the  future 
Emperor-King  is  practically  an  unknown  factor  in  the  great  poli¬ 
tical  game,  so  far  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  future 
subjects  are  concerned.  All  the  world  is  aware,  of  course,  that  he 
is  a  devoted  sportsman,  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  Empire;  is 
aware,  too,  that  he  is  keenly  interested  in  agriculture,  that  his 
estates  are  perfect  models  of  good  management  and  scientific 
enterprise.  It  is  of  himself  personally  that  nothing  is  known, 
of  his  qualifications  for  the  great  office  he  will  one  day  have  to 
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bear.  For  whether  in  his  palace,  the  Bellevedere,  or  at  Kono- 
pischt,  he  lives  almost  as  much  apart  from  the  people  over  whom 
he  will  one  day  rule  as  if  he  were  in  a  monastery.  It  is  only 
on  state  occasions  that  he  is  brought  in  contact  even  wdth  the 
elite  of  them ;  and,  although  he  then  plays  his  part  with  courtesy 
as  well  as  dignity,  he  plays  it  as  a  rule  in  silence — he  has  been 
known  to  go  through  a  state  function  without  speaking  a  single 
word.  What  he  thinks,  wdiat  he  hopes  and  fears,  whom  he 
looks  on  as  friends  and  whom  as  foes,  no  one  can  say  with  any 
approach  to  certainty,  just  as  no  one  can  say  what  his  political 
creed  is,  or  what  in  given  circumstances  he  w’ould  do.  The 
Clericals  claim,  of  course,  that  all  his  sympathy  is  with  them; 
but  the  evidence  on  which  they  do  so  is  by  no  means  strong, 
although  stronger  than  that  on  which  the  Eadicals  accuse  him  of 
harbouring  designs  against  the  Constitution,  and  the  Pan- 

I  Teutons  pronounce  him  the  enemy  of  Germany.  The  oddest 
rumours  are  afloat  sometimes  concerning  him ;  but  they  are  the 
merest  rumours,  fictions  not  even  founded  on  fact.  Were  there 
facts,  indeed,  on  which  to  found  them,  he  would  not  be  the  dark 
horse  he  is. 

Although  no  one,  so  far  as  the  world  is  aware,  really  know's 
the  Archduke,  there  are,  of  course,  not  only  in  Austria,  but  in 
Hungary,  men  and  women  who  claim  to  know  him  well,  w’ho 
ix)se,  in  fact,  as  his  interpreters,  and  seek  to  “  explain  ”  him. 
Unfortunately,  however,  no  two  of  them  explain  him  alike. 
“  The  Archduke  has  not  a  thought  in  his  head  beyond  his 
garden,”  a  lady  who  has  had  him  under  close  observation  from 
I  his  boyhood  maintains  stoutly.  “Franz  Ferdinand  is  quite 
i  extraordinarily  intelligent,”  maintains  another,  equally  well  able 
to  judge.  “  He  is  as  weak  as  wmter,  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife,”  some  declare;  while  others  affirm,  and  quite 
vehemently,  that  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  strength  of  character. 
He  is  depicted  in  turn  as  cautious  and  as  reckless,  as  stupid  to 
the  point  of  idiocy  and  as  brilliantly  clever.  According  to  one 
section  of  society  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
morality ;  according  to  another,  he  is  the  veriest  Joseph.  He  is 

I  spoken  of  openly  as  being  the  apt  pupil  of  the  Jesuits  in  wariness 
and  cunning;  yet  Pope  Leo  extolled,  as  we  know,  his  straight¬ 
forwardness  and  plain  speaking.  In  Budapest  the  idea  of  his 
being  a  statesman  is  simply  flouted ;  while  in  Prague  there  are 
people  who  hold  that  he  is  capable  of  solving  problems  that  have 
baffled  the  skill  even  of  his  wise  old  uncle.  And  whereas 
throughout  the  Empire  it  is  almost  taken  for  granted  that  he  is 
reactionary,  I  have  been  gravely  assured  that  he  is  at  heart  a 
staunch  democrat,  and  that  by  one  who  had  wffiat  seemed  like 
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proof  at  hand  for  what  he  said.  Little  wonder  the  well-advised 
among  his  future  subjects  persist  in  declaring  that  they  know 
nothing  whatever  about  him. 

Even  among  the  well-advised,  however,  the  general  feeling, 
it  must  be  confessed,  excepting  in  ultra-Clerical  circles,  is  against 
the  Archduke,  not  for  him.  The  great  majority  of  educated 
Austrians  are  certainly  inclined  to  look  on  him  askance  and  cavil 
at  him ;  while  the  Hungarians  who  see  any  merit  in  him  might 
be  counted  on  one  man’s  fingers.  In  Vienna  nine  at  least  out 
of  every  ten  who  think  of  Him  at  all  are  convinced  that  he  is  in 
character  a  mere  Archduke ;  and  in  these  latter  days,  thanks  to 
Count  Beust’s  pitiless  railings.  Archduke  is  become  synonymous 
with  one  who  is  short-sighted,  bigoted,  and  stupid,  with  cumberer 
of  the  earth  in  fact,  and  clog  on  the  world’s  progress.  Short¬ 
sighted  and  bigoted  he  may  be ;  but ,  if  there  is  anything  in  here¬ 
dity,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  is  stupid ;  for  his  grandmother,  on 
the  one  side,  was  the  Archduchess  Sophie,  “  the  only  man  in  her 
family  ”  ;  and  his  grandfather,  on  the  other,  was  King  Bomba, 
who,  had  he  been  as  good  as  he  was  clever,  would  have  taken 
rank  before  this  as  a  saint. 

Until  within  quite  recent  days,  Franz  Ferdinand  has  laboured 
under  great  disadvantages,  so  far  as  gaining  popularity  was  con¬ 
cerned,  owing  to  his  being  the  son  of  the  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig 
and  the  brother  of  the  Archduke  Otto.  The  Archduke  Karl 
Ludwig  was  one  of  the  most  kindly  and  charming  of  men  ;  but  he 
was  a  reactionary  of  reactionaries,  as  well  as  a  Clerical  of  Cleri¬ 
cals  ;  and  he  proclaimed  the  fact  from  the  very  house-tops.  He 
had  a  perfect  horror  of  everything  modern  :  in  his  eyes  parliamen- 
tarianism,  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  religious  toleration  were  all 
the  devil’s  own  inventions;  and,  although  he  was  devoted  to  his 
brother,  the  Emperor,  he  never  quite  forgave  him  for  granting 
his  subjects  a  Constitution.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  they  to 
whom  the  Constitution  was  granted  regarded  him  with  suspicion 
as  well  as  disfavour ;  and  not  only  him  but  his  children ;  for  he 
was  known  to  be  bringing  them  up  according  to  the  strictest 
Habsburg  tradition.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  his  sons  as 
boys  were  seen  in  Vienna,  it  was  always  in  the  company  of 
priests.  The  citizens  used  to  shrug  their  shoulders  as  Franz 
Ferdinand  passed,  and  call  him  a  chip  of  the  old  block:  for  he 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  little  monk  as  he  walked  along 
gravely,  solemnly,  with  his  great  dark  eyes  always  fixed  on  the 
ground.  And  anti-Clericalism  was  rife  in  the  city  at  the  time. 
Then,  if  in  his  early  days  being  his  father’s  son  told  against 
him  in  popular  estimation,  later  being  his  brother’s  brother  told 
against  him  much  more  heavily.  For  the  two  were  always 
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I  classed  together,  they  were  always  spoken  of  as  the  young  Arch- 

r  dukes ;  and  as  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  discriminate  between 

them,  whatever  the  one  said  or  did  was  just  as  likely  as  not 
credited  to  the  other.  And  the  Archduke  Otto  had  a  perfect 
i  mania  for  making  the  world’s  hair  stand  straight  on  end.  For 

1  years  the  strangest  stories  of  his  mad,  wild  doings  were  bandied 

about,  bandied  about,  nota  bene,  as  the  doings  of  the  young  Arch- 
;  dukes. 

,  Franz  Ferdinand  was  born  in  1863,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig,  by  his  second  wife,  Annunciade  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  His  early  days  "were  spent  chiefly  at  Graz ; 
for  his  father  then  looked  on  Eadical  Vienna  as  one  of  the  Cities 
of  the  Plains.  And  gloomy  days  they  were ;  for  things  were 
going  badly  with  Austria,  thanks,  as  he  was  taught,  to  her 
hankering  after  Liberal  institutions  and  questioning  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Pope.  When  he  was  eight  years  old  his  mother  died. 
Fortunately  for  him,  however,  his  father  soon  found  another 
wife,  Maria  Theresa  of  Braganza,  who  made  short  work  of  her 
husband’s  antediluvian  ways,  even  though  she  failed  to  change 
his  antediluvian  notions.  Franz  Ferdinand  soon  became  pas¬ 
sionately  attached  to  her,  and  with  good  reason  ;  for  she  certainly 
did  her  best  to  humanise  him  and  render  his  home  bright  and 
happy.  She  might  have  done  more  for  him  than  she  did,  per¬ 
haps,  had  it  not  been  that  his  Clerical  tutors  were  not  inclined 
to  brook  interference.  Even  as  a  boy  he  was  a  personage  of 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  it  must  be  remembered, 
as  he  had  inherited  the  immense  fortune  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Modena. 

In  1878  the  Archduke  entered  the  army ;  he  exchanged  the 
companionship  of  priests  for  that  of  officers,  and  surroundings 
that  smacked  of  the  cloister  for  a  garrison.  The  result  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  :  he  plunged  into  pleasure  with  a  zest  that 
must  have  caused  much  heart-searching  among  his  old  tutors ; 
and  for  some  years  he  led  a  life  which,  although  never  so  black 
as  it  was  painted,  was  still  black  enough  to  cause  scandal.  In 
those  days  he  was  almost  as  unpopular  as  any  young  prince  could 
be  who  was  of  no  account  politically. 

Then  came  the  Meyerling  tragedy,  which  made  him  of  very 
great  account,  both  politically  and  socially ;  for  the  Emperor  and 
Count  Taaffe,  alive  to  the  dangers  that  would  result  from  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  so  pronounced  a  reactionary  as  Arch¬ 
duke  Karl  Ludwig,  practically  installed  him  in  his  father’s  place 
as  heir  to  the  Crown.  He  was  just  twenty-six  at  the  time,  young 
enough,  as  they  no  doubt  thought,  to  learn  how  to  adapt  himself 
to  parliamentary  ways  and  to  rule  as  a  constitutional  sovereign. 
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And  they  certainly  lost  no  time  in  setting  to  work  to  teach  him. 
Before  ever  his  dead  son  was  laid  in  his  grave,  the  Emperor  had 
a  long  interview  with  his  nephew,  one  from  which  the  younger 
man  emerged  with  a  face  that  showed  he  had  been  made  to 
realise  that  life  for  the  future  would  mean  for  him  more  work 
and  less  play,  more  responsibilities,  w’orries,  and  cares,  and  fewer 
pleasures. 

To  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
alike,  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince  Kudolf  was  a  terrible  dis¬ 
appointment  as  w'ell  as  a  keen  sorrow ;  for  not  only  were  they 
devoted  to  him  personally,  but  they  had  fixed  on  him  all  their 
political  hopes.  They  had  come  to  count  on  him  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  for  them  of  all  their  mediaeval  cobwebs,  and  set 
right  w’hatever  was  wrong.  For  their  faith  in  him  was  un¬ 
bounded,  never  was  there  such  a  statesman  as  he  would  prove, 
they  w^ere  sure,  never  such  a  ruler.  With  him  for  Emperor- 
King,  Austria-Hungary  would,  they  were  convinced,  become 
strong  and  united,  a  great  modern  State,  one  well  able  to  make 
its  influence  felt  as  a  civilising  power,  and  hold  its  own  even 
against  Germany.  Thus,  when  they  learnt  that  he  was  dead, 
had  died  by  his  own  hand,  they  were  quite  demoralised  for  a 
time,  sorrowing  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  For  they  felt,  as  one 
of  the  chief  of  them  said,  that  they  must  indeed  be  a  doomed 
people,  as  otherwise  their  own  Prince  wmuld  never  have  deserted 
them.  Whoever  had  taken  his  place,  they  would  have  scanned 
critically ;  and  the  mere  thought  of  its  being  taken  by  Franz 
Ferdinand,  of  whom  what  little  they  knew  they  disliked,  was 
almost  more  than  they  could  bear.  And  they  showed  it ;  for  they 
had  hardly  a  word  of  greeting  for  the  new'  heir  when  he  appeared 
among  them  :  there  was  something  almost  resentful  indeed  in 
the  chilling  silence  with  which  they  received  him.  Yet,  had 
they  taken  the  trouble  to  observe  him  a  little  more  closely  than 
they  did,  they  would  have  discovered  that,  painful  as  it  was  to 
them  to  see  him  in  the  place  of  their  idolised  Prince,  it  was 
equally  painful  to  him  to  be  there.  For,  oddly  enough,  he 
was  and  still  is  essentially  a  shy  man :  this  is  one  of  the  few 
points  concerning  him  on  which  there  is  irrefutable  evidence. 
As  a  matter  of  taste  he  prefers  the  seats  of  the  lowly  to  those  of 
the  mighty,  if  for  nothing  but  that  they  are  better  hidden  from 
view.  Thus,  from  the  social  standpoint,  his  new’  position  could 
have  no  attractions  for  him  at  all;  nor,  from  the  political,  could 
it  have  very  many.  He  had  been  brought  up,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  to  look  on  Constitutionalism  as  something  w'ith  which 
no  Habsburg  could  have  dealings  without  losing  self-respect  as 
well  as  dignity.  The  prospect,  therefore,  of  becoming  a  consti- 
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Itutional  sovereign  could  hardly  afford  him  pleasure.  At  any  rate, 
if  it  did,  he  did  not  show  it.  He  responded  in  the  most  half¬ 
hearted  fashion  to  Count  Taaffe’s  attempts  to  bring  him  to  the 
fore ;  and  although  he  must  have  known  that  he  was  unpopular, 
he  never  even  tried  to  win  popularity.  In  Hungary,  indeed,  he 
seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  win  unpopularity. 

Both  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministers  were,  of  course,  anxious 
that  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  should  marry ;  and  Count 
Taaffe  was  soon  hard  at  work  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  every 
possible  alliance.  The  present  Duchesse  d’ Orleans  was  the 
princess  he  fixed  upon  as  the  most  suitable  of  all  brides  for  the 
new  heir,  not  only  because  she  w^as  a  very  charming  princess,  a 
great  favourite,  too,  with  the  Emperor,  but  because  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Joseph,  the  popular  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Honved,  and  was  almost  as  much  loved  in  Hungary 
as  her  father.  Unfortunately,  however,  she  did  not  appeal  to 
the  Archduke,  nor  he  to  her  :  Count  Taaffe’s  plan  therefore  came 
to  naught.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  a  marriage 
between  the  Archduke  and  a  daughter  of  Duke  Karl  Theodor  in 
Bavaria;  but  this,  too,  came  to  naught.  Other  attempts  of  the 
same  kind  follo^ved  :  there  was  hardly  a  Catholic  princess,  indeed, 
whom  someone  or  other  did  not  try  to  induce  the  Archduke  to 

I  marry.  But  it  was  all  in  vain :  he  listened  with  grave  attention 
to  the  overtures  that  were  made  to  him,  but  stoutly  refused  either 
to  go  a-wooing  or  to  allow  anyone  else  to  go  a-wooing  for  him. 

Meanw’hile,  what  could  be  done  was  being  done  to  fit  him  for 
his  future  position.  In  1890  he  was  sent  to  Berlin,  that  he  might 
learn  to  know  his  country’s  chief  ally.  His  visit,  however,  did 
not  prove  a  success,  owdng  partly,  perhaps,  to  his  shyness  being 
mistaken  for  pride,  and  his  silence  for  indifference.  The  Ber¬ 
liners  thought  they  detected  a  lack  of  friendliness  in  his  some'what 
ceremonious  courtesy,  a  lack  of  sympathy,  too,  in  the  aloofness 
of  his  bearing.  He  wms  not  so  much  impressed  by  them  and 
their  surroundings  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  it  seems,  not  so 
prone  to  admire.  He  showed  no  signs  of  special  gratitude  for 
the  proofs  of  Imperial  friendship  he  received  ;  and  when  flattering 
advances  were  made  to  him,  he  ignored  them  in  a  fashion  that 
must  have  set  the  advance-maker  pondering. 

The  next  visit  the  Archduke  paid  was  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
this  was  as  great  a  success  as  his  visit  to  Berlin  had  been  a 
failure.  There  his  very  shyness  seemed  to  tell  in  his  favour ; 
and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  he  made  an  extremely  good 
impression  on  Tsar  Alexander  and  Tsaritsa  Marie.  They  were 
both  quite  lavish  in  their  kindness  to  him,  and  the  whole  Court 
united  in  singing  his  praises.  The  Viennese  could  hardly  believe 
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their  ears  when  they  heard  the  flattering  comments  that  were 
made  on  him  in  Eussia  ;  and  they  w^ere  as  much  gratified  as  they 
were  surprised ;  for,  as  by  this  time  they  had  realised  that  they 
would  have  to  make  the  best  of  him,  it  was  a  relief  to  them  to  find 
that  that  would  not  be  so  hard  as  they  had  feared.  They  showed 
more  interest  in  him  on  his  return  than  they  had  ever  shown 
before  ;  and  he  might,  perhaps,  have  become  popular  among  them, 
had  they  not  suspected  that  he  did  not  care  a  whit  whether  he 
was  popular  or  not. 

As  time  passed  and  it  became  evident  that  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  marry  until  the  fancy  seized  him,  he  was  allowed 
to  gratify  his  long-cherished  wish  to  make  a  tour  round  the  world. 
During  his  journey  he  kept  a  diary  in  which  he  noted  down  his 
various  experiences  ;  and  on  his  return  he  was  induced  to  publish  it. 
And  interesting  reading  it  is,  if  for  nothing  but  the  light  it  throws 
incidentally  on  his  character ;  for,  although  it  is  as  a  rule  strictly 
impersonal  in  tone — much  of  it  is  a  sort  of  sport  guide-book- 
just  here  and  there  are  little  touches  which  at  any  rate  give  hints 
as  to  the  sort  of  man  he  is.  There  are  no  revelations  in  the  book, 
of  course ;  for  that  it  has  been  much  too  severely  edited.  Still, 
the  care  with  which  the  Archduke  avoids  all  mention  of  Germany 
and  things  German  is  significant,  especially  as  he  waxes  quite 
enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  France,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  French  as  a  race.  The  French  stand  nearer  to  Austrians  than 
any  other  people,  he  maintains ;  and  are  more  akin  to  them  both 
intellectually  and  in  their  tastes.  For  the  English  as  a  nation  he 
has,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  book,  more  esteem  than  personal 
sympathy ;  he  likes  us  individually,  but  we  do  not  appeal  to  him 
collectively.  For  one  thing,  although  he  is,  as  he  assures  us, 
no  gourmet,  our  dinners  appal  him.  There  must  be  something 
radically  wrong,  he  evidently  thinks,  with  people  who  can  dine 
on  roast  beef  every  day,  as  he  says  we  do,  and  without  ever  a 
sauce  at  all.  Still,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  again  and  again  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  great  work  which,  according  to 
him,  we  are  doing  in  the  world,  and  also  of  the  many  fine  quali¬ 
ties  he  thinks  we  possess.  He  wms  very  much  impressed,  he  tells 
us,  by  what  he  saw  in  India;  it  is  only  a  dominant  race,  a  race 
of  born  rulers,  he  maintains,  that  could  hold  rule  there  with  so 
small  a  display  of  force.  Not  that  he  is  a  blind  admirer  of  our 
Indian  administration  :  he  has  no  patience  at  all  wuth  the  primi¬ 
tive  fashion  in  w'hich  the  Eyots  cultivate  their  land — he  writes  on 
the  subject  as  an  expert — and  he  taxes  the  Government  with 
neglect  in  not  having  taught  them  to  cultivate  it  bettei’. 

Of  Americans  the  Archduke  disapproves  fundamentally,  and 
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this  also  is  significant.  Never  was  there  such  ruthlessness  as 
theirs,  never  such  colossal  egoism  :  they  way  they  dance  round 
the  golden  calf  and  sacrifice  without  scruple  lives  by  the  thousand 
that  they  may  add  to  their  wealth  is,  he  maintains,  quite  horrible. 
He  denounces  in  unsparing  terms  what  he  calls  their  “  humbug,” 
and  declares  that  corruption  prevails  among  them  on  an  un¬ 
paralleled  scale.  Then  the  hurry-skurry  in  which  they  live  he 
finds  intolerable — “  they  have  not  time  even  to  greet  one  another 
when  they  meet.”  Their  off-hand  w^ays  jar  on  him  at  every  turn, 
and  ruffle  his  susceptibilities.  Even  the  meekest  of  Imperial 
Highnesses  w^ould  resent  being  called  upon  to  take  pot-luck  with 
bagmen.  When  at  Spokane,  a  certain  Colonel  telegraphed  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  inspect  the  regiment  stationed  there.  He  refused ; 
whereupon  a  local  editor  promptly  published  an  article  entitled 
‘‘Eranz  is  here,”  attacking  him  violently;  and,  to  insure  his 
reading  it,  thrust  it  in  at  his  carriage  wundow.  He  is  openly 
gibed  at  for  having  so  much  luggage ,  and  is  asked  how  much  more 
he  would  have  if  he  had  a  wife  with  him.  When  he  arrived  in 
one  port  a  woman  rushed  on  board  his  ship  crying  wildly ,  ‘  ‘  Where 
is  the  Prince?  ”  a  trying  experience  for  him,  humour  not  being 
his  strong  point.  He  must  indeed  have  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  he  said  good-bye  to  America. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  the  Archduke  was  appointed 
Inspector-General  of  the  army,  and  began  to  represent  the 
Emperor  officially.  Soon  there  were  whispers,  however,  that  he 
was  not  so  strong  as  he  ought  to  be ,  that  he  had  never  rid  himself 
of  a  cold  he  had  caught  while  on  a  shooting  expedition  in  the 
Rockies ;  but  even  the  Viennese  paid  little  heed  to  them.  They 
were  therefore  both  startled  and  shocked  when,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  May,  1896,  it  became  known  that  there  was 
something  so  gravely  wTong  with  him  that  he  could  not  attend  the 
funeral.  Before  long  so  many  disquieting  rumours  were  afloat 
concerning  his  health,  that  it  w’as  deemed  advisable  to  issue  an 
official  statement  on  the  subject.  This  statement,  however,  was 
more  disquieting  even  than  the  rumours ;  and  the  painful  impres¬ 
sion  it  made  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Archduke  Otto  at 
once  stepped  quietly  into  his  brother’s  place,  and  began  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Emperor.  And  this,  as  all  the  world  knew,  meant  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Never,  either  before  or  since,  were  Austrians 
so  much  inclined  to  regard  Franz  Ferdinand  with  favour,  as 
during  the  time  when  they  thought  they  wrere  going  to  lose  him, 
and  that  Otto  would  rule  over  them  in  his  stead. 

If  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  is  alive  and  well  to-day ,  it  is 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  his  step-mother  and  his  sisters,  who 
for  months  gave  themselves  up  heart  and  soul  to  trying  to  keep 
death  at  bay.  When  they  took  him  away  to  a  warmer 
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climate,  the  general  feeling  was  that  they .  were  taking 
him  away  to  die.  But  bright  sunshine  can  do  wonders,  especially 
when  helloed  by  everything  that  love  can  suggest  or  wealth  pro¬ 
cure  ;  and  for  him  it  did  wonders  indeed.  When  at  length,  after 
a  long  sojourn  in  the  East,  he  returned  home,  he  looked  stronger 
than  he  had  looked  for  years,  and  more  energetic.  He  began  at 
once  to  show  quite  unexpected  interest  in  national  affairs,  and 
before  long  he  excited  unbounded  surprise  by  appealing  to  the 
Emperor  to  reinstate  him  officially  in  his  position  as  heir. 
Evidently  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  while  nursing  him 
back  to  life,  had  managed  to  inspire  him  with  a  touch  of  her 
own  ambition ,  and  to  make  him  realise  that  the  chance  of  wearing 
a  crowm  was  not  one  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  old  marriage-mongering  soon  began  again ;  and  it  was 
stated  not  once  but  half  a  dozen  times,  and  w’as  contradicted  as 
often  as  it  w’as  stated,  that  the  Archduke  had  at  length  found  a 
bride  to  his  taste.  Just  as  the  world  had  made  up  its  mind  that 
he  would  never  marry  at  all,  he  began  to  resort  more  frequently 
than  ever  before  to  the  Palace  of  the  Archduke  Frederick ;  and  as 
the  Archduke  had  no  fewer  than  six  daughters  this  was  regarded  as 
a  good  sign.  Soon  he  went  there  so  often  and  stayed  there  so  long 
that  there  was  open  rejoicing  within  the  Palace  as  without,  the 
only  point  in  dispute  being  as  to  whether  his  choice  had  fallen  on 
the  eldest  of  the  six  or  the  second.  The  Archduchess  Isabella 
was  hailed  as  a  national  benefactress,  because  it  was  she,  it  was 
thought,  wffio,  by  rendering  her  house  attractive,  had  overcome 
his  dislike  of  matrimony.  It  was  a  shock  all  round,  therefore, 
wffien  the  truth  became  known ;  for  although  the  Archduke  had 
really  fallen  in  love,  it  was  not  with  the  Archduchess’s  daughter, 
but  with  her  lady-in-waiting.  Countess  Sophie  Chotek ! 

The  outside  w’orld  was  as  much  astonished  as  the  Court,  for 
the  Countess  w’as  already  past  thirty  at  the  time,  not  at  an  age, 
therefore,  one  might  have  thought,  to  inspire  une  grande  passion; 
and  although  she  has  a  very  attractive  face  and  a  graceful  figure, 
she  had  never  been  counted  beautiful.  Her  great  charm,  and 
she  certainly  has  great  charm,  lies  in  her  singularly  sweet  voice, 
and  in  her  manner,  which  is  most  seductive,  combining  as  it  does 
the  simplicity  of  a  child  with  the  dignity  of  a  great  lady,  and  the 
subtle  sympathy  of  a  w’oman  who  knows  her  fellows  thoroughly. 
She  is  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  the  well-known  Czech 
diplomatist,  the  late  Count  Chotek,  and  she  is  quite  remarkably 
intelligent,  the  cleverest  member  of  a  very  clever  family,  a  family 
with  a  genius  for  trimming  their  sails  to  suit  the  wdnd,  and 
obtaining  what  they  desire  by  good  management. 

There  was,  of  course,  much  shrugging  of  shoulders  in  Vienna, 
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much  grumbling  too,  the  general  view  being  that  it  was  through 
sheer  ‘  ‘  cussedness  ’  ’  that  the  Archduke  had  fallen  in  love  with 
someone  whom  he  could  not  marry,  instead  of  wdth  someone 
whom  he  could.  For  marry  a  Chotek  he  could  not,  it  was  taken 
for  granted,  as  he  could  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor ;  and  everyone  w'as  sure  that  the  Emperor  would  as  soon 
think  of  consenting  to  his  throwing  himself  into  the  Danube,  as  to 
his  setting  at  defiance  the  Habsburg  marriage  tradition.  Besides, 
it  was  no  mere  question  of  family  tradition  :  there  were,  as  all  the 
world  knew,  grave  political  reasons  why  the  heir  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  crowns  should  not  marry  a  subject ;  as,  were  he  to  do 
so,  his  marriage  would  in  Austria  be  merely  morganatic,  whereas 
in  Hungary,  where  a  marriage  is  a  marriage  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  it  would  be  legally  binding.  His  wife, 
tWefore,  were  he  to  become  Emperor-King,  would  legally 
be  Queen  of  Hungary,  although  she  could  not  be  Empress 
of  Austria;  and  her  son,  if  she  had  one,  might  legally  reign 
in  Hungary,  although  not  in  Austria.  Little  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  both  Austrians  and  Hungarians  scoffed  openly  when 
the  possibility  of  a  marriage  between  the  Archduke  and  the  Coun¬ 
tess  was  first  suggested;  or  that  they  declared,  as  they  did,  that 
it  was  an  insult  to  the  Emperor  to  suppose  he  would  ever  give 
his  consent  to  a  union  so  fraught  with  danger  for  the  Empire. 

One  fine  morning,  however,  they  woke  up  to  find  that  he 
actually  had  done  what  they  had  all  sworn  he  never  would  do. 
Then  there  was  consternation  among  them — among  such  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  as  had  heads  clear  enough  to  realise  the  seriousness 
of  the  step  that  had  been  taken.  “  Had  we  not  worries  and 
cares  and  anxieties  enough  already,  that  this  must  come  upon  us,” 
was  the  general  cry.  “  The  Emperor  must  have  been  mad  when 
he  gave  his  consent  to  this  marriage,”  one  of  his  Majesty’s  most 
distinguished  servants  and  loyal  subjects  declared  at  the  time. 
“The  fact  is,  since  the  Crown  Prince’s  death,  he  has  lost  all 
faith  in  himself  in  dealing  with  such  affairs ;  and  when  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  on  him,  he  has  not  the  nerve  to  resist  it.” 

That  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Emperor  there  is 
no  doubt;  the  only  question  is,  by  w?hom,  as  practically  every 
statesman  in  the  Empire  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  mar¬ 
riage,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  disinterested  member  of  the 
Imperial  family  regarded  it  with  favour.  There  were  people  who 
maintained  even  then,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  pressure- 
bearer  was  the  Vatican  ;  and  that  Sophie  Chotek  would  never  have 
been  allowed  to  marry  the  future  Emperor-King  had  it  not  been 
known  in  Home  that  she  was  the  Pope’s  filia  fidelissima,  and 
could  be  trusted  to  devote  hersdf  unreservedly  to  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  Church. 
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In  political  circles  the  feeling  was  strong  that  the  Emperor, 
before  consenting  to  the  Archduke’s  marriage,  ought  to  have 
insisted  on  his  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne.  Instead  of 
this,  however,  he  merely  insisted  on  his  renouncing  any  claim 
he  might  ever  have  to  allow  his  wife  or  children  to  rank  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Imperial  family.  A  solemn  ceremony  was  held  in  the 
Hofburg,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  chief  official 
personages  of  the  Church  and  State.  Franz  Ferdinand,  standing 
before  a  crucifix,  with  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  resting  on  a 
Bible,  swore  always  to  regard  his  marriage  as  a  morganatic  mar¬ 
riage,  one  on  which  no  claim  to  a  share  in  his  rights  as  a  member 
of  the  reigning  house  could  ever  be  founded,  either  by  his  wife  or 
any  child  she  might  bear  him.  He  sw’ore  also,  and  with  equal 
solemnity,  never  to  annul  this  declaration,  never  to  undertake 
anything  that  could  in  any  way  weaken  or  destroy  its  force. 
Three  days  later,  on  July  1st,  1900,  the  marriage  took  place,  and 
the  Emperor  conferred  on  the  bride  the  title  of  Princess  Hohen- 
berg. 

In  Vienna  great  comfort  was  derived  from  this  renunciation 
ceremony,  even  though,  within  four  months  of  its  being  held, 
cries  of  “  She  shall  be  Queen  of  Hungary  ”  were  raised  in  the 
Budapest  Parliament,  in  spite  of  all  M.  Szell’s  efforts.  Besides, 
the  new  Princess  demeaned  herself  so  modestly,  and  seemed  so 
anxious  to  efface  herself,  that  even  politicians  soon  ceased  to  think 
her  dangerous ;  while  the  rest  of  the  world  either  forgot  her  exist¬ 
ence,  or  decided  that  it  w’as  perhaps  on  the  whole  a  good  thing  that 
the  Archduke  had  married  her,  and  thus  secured  himself  against 
any  further  sowung  of  wild  oats.  Both  he  and  she  lived  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  world,  and  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  so 
devoted  to  each  other  as  to  have  no  thought  beyond  each  other 
in  their  heads. 

Unfortunately  this  idyllic  state  of  things  did  not  last  long. 
Before  a  year  had  passed  the  Archduke  had  taken  a  step  which 
rendered  both  himself  and  his  wife  objects  of  such  profound  mis¬ 
trust  to  a  large  section  of  society  as  to  revive  all  the  fears  with 
which  his  marriage  had  at  first  been  regarded.  In  April,  1901, 
he  suddenly  assumed,  unasked,  too,  the  patronage  of  the  Katho- 
lischer  Schulverein,  or  Catholic  School  Union,  a  political  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  fighting  order.  This  Verein  is  ultra-reactionary  and 
ultra-Clerical ;  its  very  raison  d’etre  is  to  put  back  the  hands  of 
time  a  century  at  least,  and  its  doctrine  is  that  when  the  interests 
of  the  State  clash  with  those  of  the  Church  it  is  the  State  that 
must  yield.  It  is  violently  anti-Magyar,  as  well  as  violently  anti- 
Semite  ;  and  in  those  days  it  was  also  anti-German,  anti-Italian, 
too,  determinedly  opposed  to  fhe  Triple  Alliance.  Thus  the 
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Archduke’s  joining  it  was  very  much  as  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
joined  the  White  Rose  League,  Dr.  Clifford’s  church — or  the  Mir- 
field  Brotherhood — some  Orangeman’s  Lodge,  an  anti- Japanese 
Society,  and  perhaps  the  Suffragettes’  Federation,  all  on  one  and 
the  same  day.  Then,  to  make  matters  worse,  when  certain 
members  of  the  Verein  went  to  thank  his  Imperial  Highness  for 
the  honour  he  had  conferred  on  them,  he  delivered  a  strongly 
partisan  speech,  declaring  it  was  his  intention  to  be  their  patron 
in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  and  placing  ail  his  energies  at  their 
disposal.  He  was  in  full  sympathy  with  them  in  their  fight 
against  the  Los  von  Rom  movement,  he  assured  them;  and  he 
ended  his  discourse  by  authorising  them  to  publish  every  word 
he  had  said.  And  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  was  in  Vienna 
at  the  time,  the  guest  of  the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph. 

Publish  it  they  did,  of  course,  and  promptly,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a  storm  of  indignant  wrath  on  the  one  side  and  of 
wild  jubilation  on  the  other.  In  the  Reichsrath  attacks  quite 
unparalleled  in  violence  were  made  on  the  Archduke,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  Ministers  strove  to  defend  him.  The  Wiener 
Tagblatt  accused  him  openly  of  having  made  the  speech  for  the 
express  purpose  of  exciting  the  Radicals  to  excesses,  so  as  to 
afford  a  pretext  for  restoring  absolutism ;  and  even  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  denounced  his  proceeding  in  gravely  emphatic  terms. 
The  Clerical  journals,  of  course,  espoused  his  cause  hotly  :  the 
Vaterland,  indeed,  hailed  his  speech  as  “a  golden  gleam  of  sun¬ 
shine  after  long  years  of  dark,  dull,  misty  weather.”  Still,  the 
more  moderate  members  of  the  Clerical  party  were  evidently  none 
too  well  pleased  at  the  turn  the  affair  had  taken.  The  Archduke’s 
speech,  although  noble,  was  hardly  opportune,  they  seemed  to 
think ;  and  there  was  a  tendency  among  them  to  doubt  whether 
the  Vatican  was  well  advised  in  sending  to  him  the  Pope’s  w^arm 
thanks  for  his  courageous  words. 

For  days  men  talked  of  nothing  w'hen  they  met  but  the  Arch¬ 
duke’s  “blazing  indiscretion.”  His  declaration  of  sympathy 
with  the  Schulverein  was  regarded  by  all  parties  as  a  political 
manifesto;  and  not  only  in  Hungary  but  in  Austria,  the  feeling 
is  strong  against  Archdukes  meddling  in  politics.  Attempts  w'ere 
made,  of  course,  to  explain  away  his  words,  to  show  that  they  were 
spoken  in  sheer  heedlessness.  It  was  quite  impossible,  it  was 
argued,  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  would  have  identified  himself, 
had  he  realised  w^hat  he  was  doing,  with  an  association  of  which 
99  out  of  every  100  Magyars,  and  the  great  mass  of  educated 
Austrians,  including  many  even  of  the  higher  clergy,  disapproved 
radically,  owdng  to  its  narrow'  aggressiveness.  Whether  impos¬ 
sible  or  not,  it  was  manifestly  improbable  that  he  would  wittingly 
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have  thus  offended  all  other  parties,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  the 
goodwill  of  the  extreme  Clerical  Party,  unless  indeed  he  had  some 
very  strong  reason  for  so  doing. 

After  the  Verein  episode,  less  even  than  usual  was  heard 
of  the  Archduke  for  a  time.  Early  in  however,  he 

again  went  out  of  his  way  to  render  the  extreme  Clericals  his 
debtors  ;  for,  when  arranging  a  state  visit  he  had  to  pay  to  Eussia, 
he  invited  Count  Johann  Zichy ,  the  chief  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Party,  to  accompany  him  as  the  official  representative  of  Hungary. 
This  he  did,  although  he  knew,  of  course,  that  the  Count  was 
practically  the  leader  of  the  Opposition ,  and  that  he  had  for  years 
been  waging  war  against  the  Liberal  Government. 

The  Magyar  Ministers  rose  up  in  their  wrath  and  told  the 
Archduke  roundly  that  Count  Zichy  could  not,  and  should  not, 
go  with  him  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  promptly  replied  that  he  had 
invited  the  Count  to  go,  and  that  go  the  Count  should.  They 
appealed  to  the  Emperor,  who,  with  Count  Goluchowski,  tried 
vainly  to  make  him  listen  to  reason.  Then  Count  Szechenyi,  the 
Hungarian  Minister  in  Vienna,  took  the  matter  in  hand;  and 
had,  if  all  tales  be  true,  an  extremely  unpleasant  interview  with 
him,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered,  to  his  unbounded 
amazement,  that  his  Imperial  Highness  knew  everything  worth 
knowing,  dowm  to  the  most  minute  detail,  concerning  the  state 
of  things  in  Hungary,  and  the  trend  of  political  opinion  there. 

In  the  end  the  Archduke  had  to  yield,  of  course;  still,  so  far 
was  he  from  feeling  himself  beaten,  that  three  months  later  he 
deliberately  renewed  the  fight.  When  coming  to  England  to 
represent  the  Emperor  at  King  Edward’s  Coronation,  he  allowed 
it  to  be  know  n  that  he  wished  to  be  accompanied  not  only  by 
official  representatives  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  as  is  the  custom 
on  such  occasions,  but  also  by  official  representatives  of  Bohemia 
and  Poland.  The  only  meaning  this  could  have,  if  it  had  any 
meaning  at  all,  wms  that  in  his  eyes  Bohemia  and  Poland  were 
on  an  equality  with  Hungary — practically  that  he  was  a  Federalist, 
not  a  Dual-Monarchist,  and  wished  to  proclaim  the  fact.  The 
Poles  and  Czechs  w^ere  wild  with  delight,  the  Magyars  wild  with 
anger ;  and  again  there  was  a  storm.  The  Archduke’s  third  in¬ 
discretion  was  pronounced  more  blazing  even  than  his  first  or  his 
second,  and  also  more  incomprehensible.  The  only  explanation 
of  it  that  even  the  imaginative  ventured  to  propound,  at  the  time, 
was  founded  on  the  fact  that  Princess  Hohenberg  is  a  Czech ,  and 
that  her  father  was  a  strong  Federalist,  the  chosen  friend  of  the 
late  Count  Hohenwmrt,  the  Federalist  leader. 

Since  that  time  Franz  Ferdinand  has  stood  aloof  from  party 
w'arfare,  but  whether  because  Baron  Beck,  who  is  now  his  con- 
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fidential  political  adviser,  has  convinced  him  of  the  impossibility 
of  combining  the  roles  of  partisan  and  heir  to  the  crown,  or 
because  the  work  he  had  set  himself  to  do  is  done,  is  a  moot  point. 
His  third  indiscretion  has  secured  for  him  the  staunch  support,  if 
not  the  personal  liking,  of  all  the  Federalists  in  the  Empire,  just 
as  his  first  and  second  secured  for  him  that  of  the  Clericals.  Thus, 
if  he  is  really  so  heedless  as  it  is  the  fashion  in  certain  circles  to 
depict  him,  he  must  be  quite  extraordinarily  lucky,  as  he  scores 
more  by  his  heedlessness  than  other  men  score  by  taking  thought. 
Perhaps  this  is  wFy  believers  in  the  heedlessness  theory  have 
decreased  so  markedly  in  numbers  of  late,  whereas  they  who 
scoff  at  it  have  increased  and  are  still  increasing.  These  latter 
maintain  that  the  so-called  indiscretions  were  in  reality  skilfully 
planned  jjolitical  coups ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  contention  they 
|X)int  to  the  fact  that  the  first  of  them  was  committed  three  months 
before  Princess  Hohenberg  presented  the  Archduke  with  a 
daughter,  and  the  third,  four  months  before  she  presented  him 
with  a  son. 

According  to  their  theory — for  they,  too,  have  a  theory — the 
Archduke  is  a  far-sighted,  clear-headed  diplomatist,  who  weighs 
well  the  pros  and  cons  of  what  he  does  before  he  does  it ;  and  his 
wife  is  more  far-sighted  and  clear-headed  even  than  he  is.  When 
he  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Clericals  by  joining  the  Schulverein 
he  did  so  deliberately,  and  not  because  they  had  “captured” 
him,  but  because  he  was  bent  on  “  capturing  ”  them.  Even 
then  he  knew,  of  course,  that  Universal  Suffrage  was  inevitable, 
and  that  under  Universal  Suffrage  the  chances  were  the  Clericals 
would  be  the  dominant  party  in  the  State.  He  knew  also  that 
the  ultra-Clericals — the  Lueger-cum-Liechtenstein  faction — wield 
more  influence  at  the  Vatican  than  all  the  other  factions  put 
together.  He  realised  clearly,  therefore,  that  the  support  of  the 
Clericals,  and  especially  the  ultra-Clericals,  was  a  sine  qua  non 
for  any  project  that  depended  for  its  success  on  the  consent  of  the 
Eeichsrath  and  the  Vatican’s  favour.  And  as  he  had — and  still 
has — such  a  project  very  near  at  heart,  he  chose  to  identify  himself 
with  them  as  a  means  of  gaining  for  it  their  support ;  just  as  he 
chose  later  to  identify  himself  with  the  Federalists,  as  a  means  of 
gaining  the  support  of  the  minor  nationalities.  As  to  what  the 
project  is,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  a  modern  State,  the 
dominant  political  party  can,  if  it  chooses,  change  the  order  of 
succession  even  in  defiance  of  Imperial  family  conventions ;  and 
also  that  the  Vatican  has  the  power  to  unmake  vows  made  and 
render  renunciations  of  no  effect.  The  theory  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Archduke  is  determined  when  Emperor  to 
install  his  wife  by  his  side  as  Empress,  and  to  secure  the  recogni- 
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tion  of  his  eldest  son  as  Crown  Prince,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  late 
Archduke  Otto’s  son.  Already  in  the  Archducal  Palace,  Princess 
Hohenberg  is  addressed  as  Koyal  and  Imperial  Highness,  it 
seems ;  and  more  than  once  it  has  been  rumoured  that  the  Pope 
wished  to  send  to  her  the  Golden  Rose. 

This  theory  seems  somewhat  far-fetched,  it  must  be  confessed; 
and  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  founded  may  be  the  merest 
conjecture.  Still,  if  it  w'ere  true,  it  would  certainly  explain  much 
that  otherwise  appears  inexplicable  in  certain  of  the  Archduke’s 
proceedings — not  only  in  his  indiscretions,  but  in  his  secret 
journeys  to  Rome.  Whether  true  or  not,  how’ever,  one  thing  is 
sure  :  if  Franz  Ferdinand  has  really  set  his  heart  on  transforming 
his  morganatic  w'ife,  w'hen  he  becomes  Emperor,  into  his  Imperial 
consort,  and  her  son  into  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  doing  so.  Universal  Suffrage  is  now  in  force,  and 
the  Clericals  are  the  dominant  party  in  the  State.  The  Lueger- 
cum-Liechtenstein  faction  alone  hold  96  seats  in  the  new  Reichs- 
rath,  and  all  the  Catholic  Parties  together,  nearly  300.  With 
their  support,  therefore,  and  that  of  the  Federalists  in  the  Higher 
House,  he  could  actually  make  any  change  he  chose  in  the  order 
of  succession,  especially  as  the  Social  Democrats,  who  in  the 
Reichsrath  rank  next  in  strength  to  the  Clericals,  could  hardly 
espouse  the  cause  of  a  Habsburg  family  convention.  In  Hungary 
there  would  be  no  change  to  be  made,  as  there  the  Archduke’s 
marriage  has  always  been  binding,  a  fact  that  perhaps  accounts 
for  the  scant  consideration  with  which  he  treats  the  Magyars.  The 
only  difficulty  would  be  that  renunciation  vow  which  he  made 
three  days  before  he  was  married ;  and  that  the  Vatican  may 
safely  be  relied  upon  to  unmake  when  the  right  time  comes. 

It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  not  only  for  Austria 
and  Hungary,  but  for  Europe,  that  the  Archduke  should  have  his 
way,  if  this  be  his  way.  There  would  certainly  be  more  chance 
that  he  w'ould,  as  Emperor-King,  rule  prudently  and  try  to  live 
on  good  terms  with  his  subjects,  if  he  were  holding  his  crowns  in 
trust  for  his  son,  whom  he  idolises,  than  if  holding  them  in  trust 
for  that  son’s  rival.  There  would  certainly  be  more  chance,  too, 
that  Princess  Hohenberg  would  use  her  influence  wisely  and 
patriotically,  if  she  were  her  husband’s  consort,  than  if  merely  his 
morganatic  wife.  As  Empress-Queen  she  would  have  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  Empire  at  heart,  if  only  for  her  children’s  sake  ;  and 
she  might,  being  an  extremely  clever  w'oman,  do  much  good  by 
popularising  the  dynasty  and  bringing  it  into  touch  with  the 
people.  She  might  even  prove  that  Austria’s  old  device,  “  Felix 
Nube,”  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Edith  Sellers. 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ME.  HEAEST. 

It  borders  perhaps  on  unfriendliness  to  say  that  Mr.  Hearst  is 
[  typical  of  America.  But  he  is  certainly  so  far  characteristic  of 
:  his  country  that  none  other  could  have  permitted  him  to  become 
!  the  social  problem  and  the  political  force  he  unquestionably  is. 
His  career  and  his  power,  and  the  way  in  which  he  pursues  the 
one  and  accumulates  and  utilises  the  other,  are  salient  and  reveal- 
|:  ing  precisely  because  they  are  abnormal.  Just  as  it  often  needs 
f  an  exaggeration  to  lay  bare  the  heart  of  a  truth,  so  the  essentials 
of  national  conditions  and  tendencies  are  sometimes  most  clearly 
crystallised  in  their  least  representative  products.  Mr.  Hearst 
fulfils  with  an  overwhelming  adequacy  this  function  of  illumina¬ 
tion  by  distortion.  He  is  the  concave  mirror  of  American  life, 
f  journalism,  and  politics.  Features  in  the  national  physiognomy 
!  that  would  otherwise  pass  unnoticed  leap  into  a  scandalising  pro- 
!  minence  under  the  reflex  of  his  elongations  and  distensions.  He 
may  not  be  America,  but  he  is  undisguisably  American  ;  nor,  even 
with  the  utmost  goodwill,  can  one  conceive  him  as  being  anything 
else.  Millais  w’as  not  more  assuredly  the  John  Bull  of  British 
art,  nor  the  late  Mr.  Kensit  of  British  theology,  than  is  Mr. 
Hearst  in  his  papers,  his  politics,  and  his  influence,  a  summing-up 
of  much  that  makes  America  so  peculiarly  American.  The 
i  achievements  of  all  three  bear  the  stamp  of  unmitigated 
nationality.  No  one  could  possibly  have  mistaken  Millais  for  a 
Frenchman  or  Kensit  for  anything  but  what  he  was.  Each  was 
typical  of  his  milieu  to  the  negative  degree  of  being  impossible 
t  and  unimaginable  outside  of  it.  In  the  same  way,  while  Mr. 

Hearst,  as  an  embodiment  of  his  country,  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
[  is,  a  caricature  and  a  grotesque,  Americans  cannot  disown  or 
repudiate  him.  Unhappily  for  them,  it  but  too  often  happens 
I  that  a  caricature  is  more  lifelike  than  a  photograph,  and  that 
over-emphasis  does  not  obscure  realities  but  heightens  them. 

I  Mr.  Hearst’s  father  was  one  of  the  hardest-headed  and  most 
fortunate  of  the  Californian  pioneers.  Silver  mines,  copper  mines, 
newspapers,  railways,  ranches,  and,  finally,  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  amassed  them  all.  Exploitation  was  his  busi- 
;  ness,  and  politics  his  hobby,  and  with  a  fortune  of  four  millions 
j  sterling  it  was  a  hobby  he  could  afford  to  prosecute  on  a  big  scale. 
■  Of  all  his  properties  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  was  the  one 
I  that  probably  interested  him  the  least.  He  had  acquired  it  as 
I  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  millionaire  with  many 
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interests  to  protect  and  political  ambitions  to  forward.  It  did  not 
pay ;  it  was  not  meant  to  pay ;  but  it  served  its  purpose  as  a 
mouthpiece  for  the  local  “magnates,”  and  it  was  part  of  the 
bargain  that  carried  its  proprietor  to  the  Senate.  With  that  its 
mission  in  life  w^as  w’ell-nigh  over.  In  another  few  months  i\Ir. 
Hearst  would  probably  have  unloaded  it  with  the  utmost  efficiency 
upon  the  next  millionaire  in  w'hose  bonnet  the  political  bee  was 
buzzing.  It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  his  son  was  expelled 
from  Harvard  for  some  mildly  mischievous  escapade,  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  utterly  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not 
interest  him,  to  be  harnessed  to  the  paternal  mines  and  ranches, 
and  asked  instead  for  the  gift  of  the  Examiner.  It  was  handed 
over  to  him.  The  Senator  was  well  pleased  to  find  his  amiable, 
indolent  son  develop  a  definite  purpose,  even  though  it  lay  in  the 
incomprehensible  direction  of  journalism ;  he  had  the  curiosity 
of  a  great  industrial  gambler  to  see  what  he  would  make  of  so 
curious  an  enterprise ;  and  he  no  doubt  took  it  for  granted  that 
after  playing  for  a  few  years  wdth  his  new  toy,  the  young  man 
would  settle  down  to  the  business  of  learning  how  to  preserve, 
administer,  and  enlarge  the  fortune  he  was  to  inherit.  But  the 
son  had  other  views.  Journalism  to  him  was  not  a  parergon  but  a 
career.  He  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Pulitzer  and  had  studied  the 
methods  by  which  that  consummate  master  of  phosphorescent 
effects  had  raised  the  New  York  World  to  the  unquestioned 
primacy  of  the  sewer.  He  determined  to  be  the  Pulitzer  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  to  conduct  the  Examiner  with  the  keyhole  for 
a  }X)int  of  view,  sensationalism  for  a  policy,  crime,  scandal,  and 
personalities  for  a  speciality,  all  vested  interests  for  a  punching 
bag,  cartoons,  illustrations,  and  comic  supplements  for  embellish¬ 
ments,  and  circulation  for  an  object.  He  entirely  succeeded. 
His  father  bore  the  initial  expenses,  and  in  return  had  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  finding  the  Examiner  turned  loose  among  the  businesses, 
characters,  and  private  lives  of  his  friends  und  associates.  Hardly 
a  prominent  family  escaped;  the  corporations  were  flayed,  the 
plutocracy  mercilessly  ridiculed,  and  the  social  life  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  especially  of  its  wealthier  citizens,  was  flooded  with 
all  the  publicity  that  huge  and  flaming  headlines  and  cohorts  of 
reportorial  eavesdroppers  could  give  it.  San  Francisco  was  horri¬ 
fied,  but  it  bought  the  Examiner;  Senator  Hearst  remonstrated 
with  his  son,  and  to  the  last  never  quite  reconciled  himself  to  the 
“new  journalism,”  but  he  did  not  withhold  supplies,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  the  enterprise  w’as  beyond  need  of  his  assistance 
and  earning  a  handsome  profit.  He  marked,  however,  his  sense 
of  insecurity  in  his  son’s  proceedings  by  leaving  his  fortune 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  a  lady  whose  unhappy  fate 
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it  has  been  to  furnish  the  son  to  whom  she  is  devoted  with  the 
means  of  propagating  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  tyj^e  of  journalism. 

It  was  about  eleven  years  ago,  when  he  had  just  turned  thirty- 
three,  that  Mr.  Hearst  made  up  his  mind  to  duplicate  in  New 
York  the  success  he  had  met  with  in  San  Francisco.  He  bought 
up  a  disreputable  sheet  called  the  Journal,  and  proceeded  to  turn 
it  into  a  rival  that  would  meet  and  beat  the  World  on  the  latter’s 
own  ground.  He  justly  argued  that  to  do  this  he  had,  first  of  all, 
to  make  the  Journal  more  notorious  than  the  World  ;  and  it  speaks 
well  for  his  self-confidence  that  he  did  not  at  once  dismiss  such  an 
ideal  as  absolutely  unattainable.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  resounding  journalistic  conflict  that  followed. 
Mr.  Hearst  began  by  winning  over  to  his  side  most  of  the  men 
whom  Pulitzer  had  trained ;  Pulitzer  bought  them  back  again  at 
an  increased  figure  ;  Hearst  finally  annexed  them  with  the  bait  of 
long  contracts  and  more  than  ambassadorial  salaries.  He  ran¬ 
sacked  the  magazines  and  the  weekly  papers  for  the  best  writers 
and  the  best  artists  ;  he  produced  a  paper  with  as  much  wood  pulp 
in  it  and  as  liberally  bespattered  wdth  ink  of  every  hue  as  the 
World,  and  he  sold  it  for  half  the  price.  The  fight  was  long, 
bitter,  and  ignoble,  but  the  victory  in  the  end  w^ent  to  the  younger 
man.  He  outbid  the  World  at  every  point ;  he  made  it  by  con¬ 
trast  seem  almost  respectable.  His  headlines  were  longer  by 
whole  inches,  his  sensations  more  breathlessly  acrobatic ; 
if  Pulitzer  turned  on  a  dozen  reporters  to  unravel  a 
murder  mystery  Hearst  detailed  twenty.  There  was,  and 
is,  an  enormous  amount  of  real  talent  and  ingenuity  in  every 
issue  of  the  Journal,  but  it  was  guided  in  those  early  days  by  no 
principle  beyond  that  of  securing  a  circulation  at  any  cost.  Other 
objects  have  influenced  its  policy  and  its  ambitions  since  then, 
but  its  first  business  wms  to  make  itself  known  and  talked  of. 
It  succeeded ;  the  dishonour  of  selling  the  most  papers  in  and 
around  New  York  ceased  to  be  Ylr.  Pulitzer’s ;  and  the  veteran 
practically  retired  from  the  contest  w’hen  he  disclaimed  for  the 
World  the  epithet  of  “  yellow  ”  which  his  rival  boldly  and  openly 
gloried  in.  To-day  the  two  papers  are  scarcely  competitors ;  the 
World  has  retained  its  old  footing  and  influence;  and  Mr.  Hearst 
has  discovered  a  new  and  larger  class  of  readers,  and  invented 
for  their  delectation  and  his  own  advancement  a  new  type  of 
journalism. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Journal  has  multiplied  itself  in 
many  cities  and  under  many  aliases.  Mr.  Hearst  now  owns  a 
Continental  chain  of  eight  papers  published  in  the  leading  cities 
of  America,  and  many  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  as  well. 
Through  them  he  daily  addresses  an  audience  of  probably  not  less 
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than  four  million  people.  All  his  publications  are  of  the  same 
saffron  colouring  ;  all  belong  emphatically  to  “  the  journalism  that 
acts.”  One  cannot  stay  for  long  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
without  being  confronted  by  the  tokens  of  their  activities. 
Whether  it  be  rescuing  a  Cuban  maiden  from  the  clutches  of  a 
General  Weyler,  or  dispatching  relief  trains  to  the  scene  of  some 
great  disaster,  or  distributing  free  ice  in  summer  and  free  soup  in 
winter,  or  taking  out  an  injunction  against  a  Trust,  or  setting 
forth  with  full  illustrations  a  hundred  different  ways  of  killing  a 
man,  or  fomenting  a  war,  Mr.  Hearst’s  papers  are  always  ”  doing 
things.”  And  some  of  the  things  are  worth  doing.  That  is  a 
fact  w'hich  the  stupidity  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  enemies — and  no  man  has 
ever  been  served  so  well  by  his  foes — has  yet  to  recognise.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  said  against  his  journals  which  in  my  judgment 
they  do  not  deserve.  But  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  them 
which  has  to  be  said  if  the  nature  of  their  appeal  and  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  power  is  to  be  understood.  While  most  of  the  American 
papers  in  the  big  cities  are  believed  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
“  the  money  power,”  Mr.  Hearst’s  have  never  failed  to  flay  the 
rich  perverter  of  public  funds  and  properties  and  the  rich  gambler 
in  fraudulent  consolidations.  They  daily  explain  to  the  masses 
how  they  are  being  robbed  by  the  Trusts  and  the  concession- 
hunters,  juggled  with  by  the  politicians,  and  betrayed  by  their 
elected  officers.  They  unearth  the  iniquities  of  a  great  corpora¬ 
tion  with  the  same  microscopic  diligence  that  they  squander  on 
following  up  the  clues  in  a  murder  mystery  or  collecting  or  invent¬ 
ing  the  details  of  a  society  scandal.  Their  motives  may  be  dubious 
and  their  methods  wholly  brazen,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
public  has  benefited  by  many  of  their  achievements.  When  Mr. 
Hearst  was  running  thirteen  months  ago  for  the  Governorship 
of  New  York  State  no  journal  opposed  him  more  strongly  than 
Collier's  Weekly.  But  that  admirable  periodical  which  combines 
alertness  with  sanity,  a  perfect  balance  wdth  perfect  fearlessness, 
doubled  the  effectiveness  of  its  opposition  by  admitting  to  the 
full  Mr.  Hearst’s  services  to  the  community.  ‘‘It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Hearst  more  than  to  any  other  man,”  it  said,  ‘‘  that  the  Central 
and  Union  Pacific  Railroads  paid  the  £24,000,000  they  owed  the 
Government.  Mr.  Hearst  secured  a  model  Children’s  Hospital 
for  San  Prancisco,  and  he  built  the  Greek  Theatre  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California — one  of  the  most  successful  classic  reproductions 
in  America.  Eight  years  ago,  and  again  this  year,  his  energetic 
campaigns  did  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  keeping  the  Ice  Trust 
within  bounds  in  New  York.  His  industrious  Law  Department 
put  some  fetters  on  the  Coal  Trust.  He  did  much  of  the  work 
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of  defeating  the  Eamapo  plot,  by  which  New  York  would  have 
been  saddled  with  a  charge  of  £40,000,000  for  water.  To  the 
industry  and  pertinacity  of  his  lawyers  New  Yorkers  owe  their 
ability  to  get  gas  for  eighty  cents  a  thousand  feet,  as  the  law 
directs,  instead  of  a  dollar.  In  maintaining  a  legal  department 
which  plunges  into  the  limelight  with  injunctions  and  mandamuses 
when  corporations  are  caught  trying  to  sneak  under  or  around  a 
law,  he  has  rendered  a  service  which  has  been  worth  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  public.”  These  are  achievements  the  credit  for 
which  no  fair-minded  opponent  can  refuse  to  Mr.  Hearst,  nor  do 
they  make  a  meagre  list.  But  Mr.  Hearst’s  own  valuation  of  his 
public  services  is  pitched  in  a  much  higher  key.  He  has  not,  few 
American  politicians  can  afford  to  have,  any  mock  modesty.  Not 
a  Bill  that  he  has  supported  jiasses,  not  a  movement  that  he  has 
once  advocated  succeeds,  but  Air.  Hearst  claims  the  credit  for  it. 
In  enormous  headlines  and  with  every  artifice  of  capitals,  italics, 
and  cartoons  his  papers  daily  proclaim,  and  his  four  million 
readers  hear  and  believe,  that  Hearst  has  forced  a  popular  measure 
through  a  reluctant  Congress,  or  exposed  another  financial  ‘‘  mag¬ 
nate,”  or  procured  an  official  inquiry  into  the  workings  of  some 
detested  Trust,  or  rescued  San  Francisco  from  starvation. 

The  glorification  of  Air.  Hearst  is,  indeed,  the  first  of  the  many 
queer  enterprises  in  which  his  journals  engage.  His  name  appears 
on  them  all  in  unavoidable  type ;  the  leading  articles  bear  his 
signature ;  the  news  columns  ‘  ‘  spread  ’  ’  themselves  over  his 
doings.  No  man  has  ever  had  at  his  disposal  so  vast  an  engine 
of  publicity,  and  Air.  Hearst  and  his  advisers  are  consummately 
skilled  in  working  it.  There  were  probably  few  Congressmen 
who  spoke  less  or  w'ere  more  frequently  away  from  Washington 
than  Air.  Hearst  during  his  four  years’  membership  of  the  national 
legislature.  Yet  there  was  none  wdio  made  himself  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  Whenever  he  had  a  Bill  to  propose,  a  Bill  drafted  by 
his  private  attorney,  the  reporters  and  special  correspondents  from 
all  his  newspapers  w’ould  descend  upon  Washington  to  ”  write  it 
up.”  Thus  the  working  men  had  it  screamed  into  them  that 
Hearst  had  brought  forwrard  one  Bill  for  establishing  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  the  Government  arsenals,  and  another  for  relieving 
Trade  Unions  from  their  liabilities  under  the  laws  against  com¬ 
bination,  and  a  third  for  the  national  purchase  of  the  telegraph 
lines,  and  a  fourth  for  the  institution  of  a  parcels  post.  The 
farmers  were  made  to  realise  that  Air.  Hearst  had  introduced  a 
Bill  appropriating  .£10,000,000  to  the  building  of  good  national 
roads ;  and  all  who  had  a  grievance  against  the  Trusts  were  en- 
i  joined  in  megaphonic  tones  to  fall  in  behind  the  young  Congress- 
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man  who  had  framed  one  Bill  empowering  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  fix  railway  rates  and  another  facilitating 
and  expediting  prosecutions  under  the  Anti-Trust  Laws.  And 
lest  the  more  conservative  elements  in  the  country  should  be 
alienated,  it  was  emphasised  in  a  voice  of  thunder  that  Mr.  Hearst 
had  sought  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  £2,400  to  £5,000  a  year.  None  of  these  Bills  passed 
or  had  the  remotest  chance  of  passing,  but  they  enabled  Mr. 
Hearst  to  come  before  the  public  as  the  friend  of  the  people,  the 
champion  of  labour  interests,  and  the  foe  of  the  corporations. 
Nothing  that  can  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  these  roles  is  left 
unshrieked.  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  generous  employer ;  he  pays  if  any¬ 
thing  rather  more  than  the  highest  rate  of  Trade  Union  wages; 
the  salaries  received  by  his  staff  of  writers  are  probably  unique  in 
the  history  of  journalism ;  all  his  newspaper  properties  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  eight-hour  plan.  These  are  the  sort  of  facts  that 
his  papers  never  weary  of  hurling  at  the  American  public.  He 
is  the  most  widely  and  ingeniously  advertised  man  in  the  world; 
his  “  boom  ”  never  slackens ;  no  one’s  voice  reaches  farther  than 
his.  The  w’hole  machinery  at  his  command  is  worked  to  popu¬ 
larise  the  impression — wdiich  is  not,  I  repeat,  a  wholly  baseless 
one — that  while  other  men  are  talkers,  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  doer,  and 
that  even  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  for  all  his  sermonising  and  with  all  the 
implements  of  official  authority  in  his  hand,  has  done  less  to 
shackle  the  Trusts  and  to  uphold  the  rights  of  Labour  than  this 
private  citizen  working  single-handed,  on  his  own  initiative  and 
at  his  owm  expense. 

When  I  was  revisiting  the  United  States  some  eighteen  months 
ago  I  found  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  more  talked  about 
than  Mr.  Hearst.  But  the  talk  was  mainly  a  string  of  specula¬ 
tive  interrogations.  That  he  was  a  power  everyone,  from  the 
President  downwards,  admitted;  some  joyfully,  some  reluctantly, 
others  with  a  shrug  of  disgust  at  the  strange  whims  of  democracy. 
But  beyond  that  elementary  acknowledgment  everything  was 
chaos  and  conjecture.  I  found  no  one  who  could  tell  me  with  the 
least  assurance  of  certainty  wffiat  manner  of  man  Mr.  Hearst  was; 
whether  he  really  believed  in  the  policies  he  advocated,  whether 
he  had  any  ideas  or  convictions  of  his  own,  or  whether  he  was 
merely  a  puppet  in  other  and  abler  men’s  hands.  I  was  assured 
with  equal  positiveness  that  Mr.  Hearst  was  the  only  genuine 
champion  of  the  Have-nots  against  the  Haves,  that  he  was  a  poli¬ 
tical  mountebank  and  buffoon,  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  notoriety- 
hunter,  that  he  was  a  myth,  and  that  his  show  of  power  w’as  due 
to  the  dexterity  of  an  adroit  and  supremely  capable  committee  in 
the  background.  No  man,  of  course,  wffio  owns  newspapers  that 
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aie  published  in  half-a-dozen  cities,  scattered  over  an  area  of  three 
million  square  miles,  and  who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  a  million 
acres  of  farm  and  ranch  land,  and  a  mine  owner  into  the  bargain, 
can  possibly  attend  in  person  to  the  management  of  all  his  in¬ 
terests.  Mr.  Hearst  has  had  the  good  sense  not  even  to  make 
the  attempt.  He  has  all  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  genius  for  picking  out 
the  right  man  to  do  his  work.  Only  where  Mr.  Carnegie  capi¬ 
talised  brains  and  invested  them  in  business,  Mr.  Hearst  has 
invested  them  not  only  in  business  but  in  politics  as  well.  He  is 
the  paymaster  of  a  small,  loyal,  and  brilliant  organisation.  They 
do  all  the  work  ;  he  takes  all  the  public  credit.  The  chief  of  this 
little  band  is  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane.  It  is  he  who  formulates  and 
expounds  the  Hearst  creed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal.  His  father  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of 
the  Brook  Farm  fraternity,  from  which  he  separated  because  he 
could  not  engraft  upon  it  the  doctrines  of  Fourier.  The  son, 
cosmopolitanly  educated ,  wdth  many  of  the  attributes  of  a  student 
and  a  scholar,  has  inherited  his  father’s  Socialistic  leanings.  He 
has  at  all  events  an  attractive  and  more  or  less  definite  creed  of 
sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  the  disinherited,  the  “  less  for¬ 
tunate,”  as  he  is  fond  of  calling  them.  He  is  a  man  of  wide 
reading  and  a  keen,  open,  and  reflective  mind;  he  writes  with  an 
unsurpassable  crispness  and  lucidity  ;  and  he  has  invented  a  sharp 
staccato  style  which,  when  set  off  with  a  coruscation  of  all  known 
typographical  devices,  has  brought  him  a  wdder  audience  than  any 
writer  or  preacher  has  had  before.  Always  fresh  and  pyrotech- 
nical,  master  of  the  telling  phrase  and  the  plausible  argument,  and 
veiling  the  dexterous  half-truth  beneath  a  drapery  of  buoyant 
and  ‘‘  popular  ”  philosophy  or  sentiment,  Mr.  Brisbane  has  every 
qualification  that  an  insinuating  propagandist  of  discontent  should 
have.  The  leading  articles  that  have  made  Mr.  Hearst  a  house¬ 
hold  name  among  the  labouring  classes  have  all  been  written  by 
Mr.  Brisbane.  He  supplies  the  Hearst  movement  with  its  intel¬ 
lectual  dynamics  ;  Mr.  Carvalho  attends  to  the  business  of  making 
it  pay.  Thirty  years’  experience  of  newspaper  offices,  and  even 
more  than  the  average  American’s  instinct  for  organisation,  have 
put  Mr.  Carvalho  in  complete  possession  of  all  the  details  of 
advertising,  circulation,  distribution,  and  mechanical  production. 
He  is  the  business  manager  of  all  the  Hearst  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties,  and  in  forwarding  their  development  he  shows  none  of  that 
objection  to  Trust  methods  which  animates  Mr.  Brisbane’s 
editorials.  The  belief  is  very  common  in  America  that,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Carvalho’s  astuteness,  Mr.  Hearst’s  political  campaigns  are 
practically  self-supporting.  They  pay  their  wmy  in  the  increased 
circulation  of  his  journals.  Two  more  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  lieutenants 
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deserve  a  passing  w^ord.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Clarence  Shearn, 
who  takes  charge  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  legal  interests,  drafts  the  Bills 
that  Mr.  Hearst  used  to  introduce  into  Congress,  starts  proceed¬ 
ings  every  other  month  or  so — always,  of  course,  in  Mr.  Hearst’s 
name — against  this  or  that  Trust,  and  has  the  yet  more  arduous 
task  of  looking  through  jMr.  Hearst’s  Nc  w  York  papers  before  they  s 
go  to  press  and  deleting  the  libels.  The  other  is  Mr.  Max  Ihm- 
sen,  the  ix)litical  manager,  whose  business  it  is  to  found  Hearst  ! 
clubs,  create  Hearst  sentiment,  enrol  Hearst  delegates,  conduct 
negotiations  with  rival  bosses,  and  see  to  it  that  conventions  do 
what  is  expected  of  them.  Mr.  Ihmsen  w’as  the  Hearst  candi¬ 
date  for  Sheriff  in  the  election  three  weeks  ago,  but  suffered 
defeat. 

These  are  the  men  who,  working  behind  the  scenes,  without  any 
observable  friction,  and  with  a  complete  suppression  of  personal 
ambitions — a  collection  of  Mr.  Brisbane’s  articles  was  published  | 
under  the  title  of  Hearst  Editorials — have  made  the  Hearst  move¬ 
ment  a  reality.  It  throws  a  wholly  new’  light  on  the  possibilities 
of  electioneering  to  watch  them  working  together  in  the  heat  of  a 
campaign.  There  is  not  a  device  for  attracting  votes  that  they 
do  not  know’  and  practise.  Mr.  Hearst’s  cablegram  to  The  Times, 
with  its  row’dy  appeal  to  Irish-American  and  German-American 
sympathies,  by  no  means  gave  the  full  measure  of  their  ingenuity. 
The  Pope  has  been  repeatedly  pressed  into  Mr.  Hearst’s  service;  | 
one  of  their  favourite  “  campaign  documents  ”  is  a  portrait  of  His  i 
Holiness  inscribed  w’ith  a  message  of  thanks  and  a  pontifical  bless-  , 
ing  to  Mr.  Hearst  for  the  “  relief  ”  he  sent  after  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius.  The  Jews  on  the  East  Side  are  taught  to  look  upon 
Mr.  Hearst  as  the  foremost  American  champion  of  their  Eussian 
co-religionists.  The  many  services  Mr.  Hearst  has  rendered  to 
the  community,  the  many  more  he  claims  to  have  rendered,  arc 
made  the  themes  of  daily  panegyrics.  For  each  class  and  for  each 
nationality  a  special  ground  of  appeal  is  prepared.  The  allega¬ 
tions  regarding  Mr.  Hearst’s  life  before  his  marriage  are  answered  : 
by  flooding  the  constituencies  w’ith  portraits  of  his  wife  and  son,  ' 
and  by  making  Bishop  Potter,  w’ho  performed  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony,  appear  in  the  light  of  a  witness  to  his  character.  The 
Trade  Union  vote  is  angled  for  by  the  conclusive  argument  that 
Mr.  Hearst  pays  more  than  Trade  Union  wages.  For  the  farmers 
there  is  a  separate  journal,  in  which  Mr.  Hearst  chiefly  figures  as 
the  sympathetic  owner  of  a  million  acres.  Business,  politics,  i 
philanthropy,  domesticity,  an  infinity  of  brass  bands,  fireworks,  ; 
processions,  and  all  the  other  aids  to  reflection  with  which 
Americans  conduct  their  political  campaigns,  the  Brisbane  edito¬ 
rials,  and  Mr.  Ihmsen ’s  genius  for  the  tactics  which  his  country-  . 
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men  glorify  under  the  name  of  politics,  are  all  enrolled  in  the 
Hearst  movement. 

But  there  is  more  in  it  than  pantomime  and  pandemonium. 
What  gives  Mr,  Hearst  his  ultimate  power  is  that  he  has  used  the 
resources  of  an  unlimited  publicity  to  make  himself  and  his  pro¬ 
paganda  the  rallying  point  for  disaffection  and  unrest.  His 
journals  make  it  their  consistent  policy  to  preach  discontent,  to 
side  always  with  “  the  people,”  and  to  take  the  part  of  Labour 
against  Capital,  They  used  to  set  no  bounds  to  the  violence  of 
their  attack,  Mr,  McKinley  and  Mr,  Hanna  w’ere  assailed  and 
caricatured  with  an  unbridled  vehemence  and  maliciousness  that 
provoked  a  fierce,  though  only  a  brief,  reaction  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  assassination,  Mr,  Hearst  bow’ed  to  the  storm,  covered 
the  stricken  President  with  sanctimonious  eulogies,  and  did  not 
until  the  day  after  the  funeral  attempt  to  defend  himself,  “  The 
sum  of  the  JournaVs  offences,”  it  was  then  announced,  “  is  that  it 
has  fought  for  the  people,  and  against  class  privilege,  and  class 
pride  and  class  greed  and  class  heartlessness  with  more  and  varied 
weapons,  with  more  force  and  talent  and  enthusiasm,  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  country,”  That  was  and  is  a  perfectly 
true  statement.  The  Hearst  new’spapers,  though  they  have 
moderated  their  methods,  have  not  changed  their  policy ;  and  it 
is  a  policy  which  finds  an  immense  justification  in  the  conditions 
of  American  life  and  politics.  No  one  can  visit  the  United  States 
these  days  without  becoming  conscious  of  a  pervasive  social  un¬ 
rest,  The  people  are  beginning  to  think.  They  have  turned 
away,  as  Mr,  H,  G,  Wells  rightly  discerned,  “  from  all  the  heady 
self-satisfaction  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  and  have  commenced 
”a  process  of  heart-searching  quite  unparalleled  in  history,” 
They  are  questioning  themselves  and  their  future  and  their  insti¬ 
tutions  with  an  open-mindedness  that  a  decade  ago  would  have 
seemed  well-nigh  treasonable.  They  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whether  the  great  experiment  is  after  all  so  great  as  it  once 
appeared  ;  or,  rather,  they  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  merely,  Pamiliar  ideals,  established  political  and  social 
systems,  are  being  brought  as  never  before  to  the  touchstone  of 
fact.  The  inadequacies  of  an  eighteenth-century  Constitution  in 
the  face  of  twentieth-century  problems  are  daily  impressing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  national  comprehension.  Economic  and  industrial 
developments,  it  is  felt,  have  taken  on  an  intricacy  and  a  varied 
sweep  that  are  slowly  bringing  the  Constitution  to  a  confusion  of 
helplessness.  More  and  more,  people  are  asking  themselves 
whether  the  United  States  can  any  longer  be  called  a  democracy. 
More  and  more,  people  are  coming  to  see  that  under  the  forms 
of  popular  self-government,  political  equality  has  become  the 
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sport  of  “  bosses  ”  and  economic  equality  the  jest  of  a  voracious 
plutocracy.  The  Courts  to  an  alarming  degree  are  losing  the 
confidence  of  the  masses ;  the  Senate  has  already  lost  it.  The  old 
parties,  the  old  catchwords  are  ceasing  to  attract.  The  people 
perceive  their  emptiness  and  are  palpably  tiring  of  them.  Repub- 
licans  and  Democrats,  with  their  obsolete  mummeries,  will  soon 
mean  less  than  nothing  to  a  nation  that  is  girding  itself  to  wrest 
its  liberties  from  the  grip  of  organised  wealth.  A  wave  of  social 
protest  is  sweeping  across  the  country,  over  all  sections,  and  with 
an  utter  heedlessness  of  the  traditional  party  divisions.  Federated 
Labour,  fired  by  the  example  of  England,  is  abandoning  its  timid 
non-partisanship  and  preparing  to  plunge  into  politics  as  a  class 
with  distinct  interests  of  its  own  to  serve.  In  city.  State,  and 
nation  there  is  now  but  one  issue — the  struggle  between  equality 
and  privilege.  Great  masses  of  Americans  are  growing  up  with 
an  angry  feeling  that  they  have  been  cheated  out  of  their  inherit¬ 
ance.  They  see,  or  think  they  see,  that  the  millionaire  and  the 
boss  rule  and  owm  America ;  that  together  they  control  all  the 
functions  of  government ;  that  the  Courts  and  the  ballot-box  are 
merely  instruments  of  their  power  and  the  Constitution  a  hand¬ 
maid  to  their  iniquities ;  that  all  legislation  is  conceived  in  their 
interests,  drafted  and  voted  by  their  henchmen;  and  that,  as  a 
consequence,  where  there  is  one  law  for  the  protection  of  human 
life  there  are  a  thousand  for  the  protection  of  property.  This  may 
be  a  mere  nightmare  vision  of  America ,  but  it  is  one  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  believe  in  as  a  waking  reality. 

Against  such  conditions  Hearstism  is  the  loudest  and  the  most 
popular  protest.  With  more  point  and  passion  than  any  other 
leader,  Mr.  Hearst  has  attacked  the  industrialisation  of  American 
politics,  has  insisted  that  the  political  masters  of  the  country  are 
its  captains  of  industry.  He  has  proclaimed  with  strident  itera¬ 
tion  that  the  money  power  is  in  effect  a  conspiracy  against  the 
commonweal,  and  the  disclosures  of  the  past  few  years  in  the 
management  of  the  insurance  companies,  the  railways,  the 
Chicago  canning  factories,  the  New  York  traction  companies,  and 
in  the  banking  corporations,  have  abundantly  justified  him.  He 
has  incessantly  shrieked  that  “  the  people  ”  were  being  robbed  by 
their  rulers,  and  he  is  now  proved  right.  Employing  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  vicious  journalism  to  quicken  the  American  prole¬ 
tariat  into  an  uprising  against  the  forces  of  bossism  and  capital, 
he  has  made  himself  believed  in  as  the  forerunner  of  the  new 
American  revolution.  It  is  not  only  a  political  party,  but  a  social 
class  that  he  seeks  to  found,  to  rouse  to  consciousness  and  to  lead. 
From  the  sinister  alliance  of  debased  politics  with  industrial  mono¬ 
poly  he  points  to  what  not  only  he  but  many  millions  of  Americans 
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believe  to  be  the  only  road  of  escape — the  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities.  When  he  declares  that  “  the  great  problem  of 
the  hour  is  to  do  away  with  corporation  control  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,”  and  when  he  declares  that  control  to  rest  ”  mainly  upon 
our  system  of  partisan  politics  directed  by  Boss  rule  and  subject  to 
Trust  ownership,”  there  may  be  many  Americans  who  will  dis¬ 
pute  Mr.  Hearst’s  fitness  to  apply  the  remedy,  but  there  are  few 
with  sufficient  hardihood  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  his  diagnosis. 
He  profits  enormously  by  the  ferocious  hostility  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  that  have  debauched  American  jxilitics,  nor  is  it  only  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant  who  subscribe  to  his  programme.  I  was 
surprised,  when  in  America  last  year,  to  find  how'  many  of  the 
younger  men  he  had  won  over  to  his  side — men  who  were  not  at 
all  inclined  to  sympathise  with  “yellow”  journalism,  but  who 
were  sick  of  the  old  parties,  repelled  by  the  universality  of  graft, 
and  who,  while  deploring  Mr.  Hearst’s  methods,  saw  in  his  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  in  his  alone,  a  chance  of  real  political  regeneration. 
The  main  plank  in  that  programme  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities ;  but  it  contains  other  measures,  such 
as  ballot  reform,  direct  nominations,  and  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  the  people  instead  of  by  the  State  legislatures, 
that  also  commend  themselves  to  a  great  body  of  sensible  and 
non-partisan  opinion. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  political  career  has  been  sensational  even  for  a 
land  where  politics  are  always  turning  somersaults.  One  cannot 
begin  to  appraise  it  aright  until  one  grasps  the  fact  that  for  a  large 
section  of  the  masses  he  symbolises  not  only  a  detestation  of  the 
plutocracy,  but  also  that  weariness  with  the  regular  parties  which 
is  one  of  the  most  baffling  phenomena  in  American  politics.  That 
Eepublicans  and  Democrats  are  slowly  transforming  themselves  in 
policy  and  spirit,  though  not  in  name,  into  Conservatives  and 
Radicals  seems  to  me  indisputable.  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  Eadical, 
and  it  is  to  all  Eadicals,  whether  they  call  themselves  Democrats 
or  Eepublicans,  that  he  makes  his  appeal.  By  affiliation  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  it  is  on  the  Democratic  Party  that  he  will  first  of  all  seek 
to  impose  himself  and  his  programme  ;  but  the  ultimate  aim  of  his 
somewhat  bewildering  tactics,  if  I  understand  them  aright,  is  to 
gather  round  him  in  every  State  in  the  Union  such  a  body  of 
followers  as  will  enable  him  to  hold  the  balance  of  power.  In  the 
Presidential  Election  of  1904  he  secured  over  two  hundred  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  National  Democratic  Convention.  In  1905  he  ran 
for  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York  on  an  independent  ticket,  and 
fought  Tammany  to  a  standstill.  In  1906  he  was  in  alliance  with 
Tammany,  and  accepted  by  the  Democrats  of  New  Y^ork  State 
as  their  official  candidate  for  the  Governorship.  In  1907  he  cut 
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loose  from  his  allies  of  the  previous  year,  and  “  fused  ”  with  the 
Eepublicans,  who  twelve  months  before  had  smothered  him  with 
abuse.  In  1908  he  will  probably  appear  before  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  with  a  sufficient  number  of  delegates  to 
influence  and  perhaps  control  the  party  nomination  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  That  this  “  in  and  out  form  ”  puts  Mr.  Hearst  in  a  very 
dubious  light  and  heavily  discounts  his  sincerity  is,  of  course,  self- 
evident  ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  his  power  that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  forcing  him¬ 
self  upon  both  parties  in  turn.  His  political  methods,  like  his 
journalistic,  are  wholly  brazen,  but  they  seem  to  be 
effective,  and  the  prophets  who  were  declaring  three  weeks 
ago  that  Mr.  Hearst  was  finally  done  for  little  know  their 
man  or  the  game  he  is  playing.  Mr.  Hearst,  in  my  opinion,  will 
continue  to  be  an  incalculable  and  profoundly  disturbing  influence 
in  American  politics ;  and  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  he  may  not 
some  day  be  the  supreme  influence.  No  force  that  can  be  brought 
against  him  appears  capable  of  doing  more  than  defeat  him ;  it 
cannot  crush  and  annihilate  him.  Even  his  unsavoury  tactics 
and  the  manifold  contradictions  of  his  position  do  not  alienate 
his  following.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  the  professed 
foe  of  coi’ijorations,  his  own  organisation,  the  Independ¬ 
ence  League,  is  a  cor|X)ration  not  merely  in  name  but 
in  law.  It  is  registered  like  any  other  stock  company,  and  it  can 
take  no  action  whatever  without  the  consent  of  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  who,  of  course,  are  Mr.  Hearst’s  personal  satellites. 
Anomalies  such  as  these  make  jx'ople  question  ]\Ir.  Hearst’s 
honesty.  The  truth  is,  I  believe,  that  having  had  a  certain  creed 
expounded  in  his  name  every  morning  and  evening  in  the  year 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  and  perceiving  that  this  creed  contains 
a  degree  of  truth  and  falls  in  with  his  personal  ambitions,  Mr. 
Hearst  has  come  to  believe  in  it,  and  to  take  it  seriously,  but  not 
by  any  means  fanatically.  Beyond  that  I  should  not  care  to 
venture  any  opinion  as  to  the  depths  of  Mr.  Hearst’s  political 
convictions.  He  impressed  me  when  I  came  across  him  as  a 
man  very  difficult  to  know.  That  he  is  as  different  as  possible 
from  his  papers  goes  without  saying ;  nobody  could  be  like  them 
and  be  a  human  being.  They  are  blatant,  and  he  in  dress, 
appearance,  and  manner  is  impeccably  quiet,  measured,  and 
decorous.  He  struck  me  as  a  man  of  power  and  a  man  of  sense, 
with  a  certain  dry  wit  about  him  and  a  pleasantly  detached  and 
impersonal  way  of  speaking.  He  stands  six  feet  two  in  height, 
is  broad-shouldered,  deep  of  chest,  huge-fisted,  deliberate,  but 
assured  in  all  his  movements.  But  for  an  excess  of  paleness  and 
smoothness  in  his  skin  one  might  take  him  for  an  athlete.  He 
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does  not  look  his  forty-four  years.  The  face  has  indubitable 
strength.  The  long  and  powerful  jaw  and  the  lines  round  his 
firmly  clenched  mouth  tell  of  a  capacity  for  long  concentration, 
and  the  eyes,  large,  steady,  and  luminously  blue,  emphasise  by 
their  directness  the  effect  of  resolution.  In  more  ways  than  his 
quiet  voice  and  unhurried,  considering  air  Mr.  Hearst  is  somewhat 
of  a  surprise.  He  neither  smokes  nor  drinks ;  he  never  specu¬ 
lates  ;  he  sold  the  racehorses  he  inherited  from  his  father,  and  is 
never  seen  on  a  race  track  ;  yachting,  dancing,  cards,  the  Newport 
life,  have  not  the  smallest  attraction  for  him  ;  for  a  multi-million¬ 
aire  he  has  scarcely  any  friends  among  the  rich,  and  to  “  Society  ” 
he  is  wholly  indifferent ;  he  lives  in  an  unpretentious  house  in  an 
unfashionable  quarter,  and  outside  his  family,  his  politics,  and  his 
papers,  appears  to  have  no  interests  whatever.  To  gauge  his 
future  is  impossible.  To  watch  it  wdll  be  at  least  an  experience 
in  a  novel  and  somewhat  sinister  form  of  political  burlesque. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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The  reaction  of  the  nineteenth  against  the  eighteenth  century  is 
a  well-worn  theme  of  criticism.  How  Burns  in  Scotland  and 
Iveats  in  England  threw  off  the  conventions  of  an  art  which  had 
ceased  to  conceal  itself,  and  “  threw’  back  ”  to  the  standards  of 
Spenserian  fancy;  how  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  Coletidge 
burned  in  their  brilliant  youth — which,  in  the  first,  proved 
immortal — wdth  revolutionary  zeal,  and  re-laid  the  foundations  of 
poetic  style  in  the  region  of  lyric  imagination ;  how  the  riotous 
course  of  poetry,  was  tamed  by  Wordsw’orth’s  more  tranquil  pace, 
as  the  French  Revolution  and  Waterloo  receded  gradually  into 
distance,  and  how,  at  the  century’s  meridian,  Tennyson  succeeded 
to  the  laurel,  and  bore,  with  Browning  by  his  side,  the  jxtetic 
mirror  unspotted,  high  above  the  contentions  and  the  discord  out 
of  w-hich  democratic  England  emerged — all  this  is  told  in  many 
handbooks,  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

The  record  commonly  ends  with  Tennyson.  Thus  iMr.  Gosse 
concludes  his  Short  History  of  Modern  Literature  ;  “  The  age  was 
the  age  of  Tennyson,  and  he  held  his  kingship,  an  absolute 
monarch,  against  all  comers,  till  his  death  in  189‘2.  We  may 
anticipate  that  future  historians  may  make  that  date'  the  starting- 
point  for  a  new’  era,  but  this  is  for  us  scarcely  matter  even  for 
speculation.  Up  to  1892,  certainly,  we  can  affirm  the  perman¬ 
ence  ,  w  ithout  radical  change  of  any  kind ,  of  the  original  romantic 
system,  now  just  one  hundred  years  old.  With  a  myriad  minor 
adaptations  and  variations,  poetry  in  England,  and  therefore  prose, 
is  still  w’hat  it  became  when  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  re¬ 
modelled  it  in  1797  in  the  coombes  of  the  Quantocks.”  But 
history,  as  Seeley  reminds  us,  “  ought  to  end  with  something 
that  might  be  called  a  moral.  .  .  .  We  must  not  be  content  with 
those  vague  flourishes  which  the  old  school  of  historians  used  to 
add  for  form’s  sake  before  winding-up”;  and,  though  there  is 
nothing — or  no  evil — of  the  ‘‘old  school”  in  Mr.  Gosse’s  his¬ 
torical  method,  yet  his  conclusion,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  best  manuals  of  English  literature,  does  less  than  justice 
to  his  theme  by  ‘‘  winding  it  up  ”  at  1892.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  this  purpose  to  pursue  the  democratic  note  of  Tennyson 
through  its  later  manifestations,  positively  in  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip¬ 
ling,  and,  negatively,  in  Mr.  William  Watson.  They  seize  on 
the  external  marks,  the  inessential  symbols  of  the  age,  and,  so  far 
as  their  verse  is  attached  to  the  facts  and  name^  of  the  movement 
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instead  of  to  the  spirit  which  these  express,  it  is  likely  to  perish 
with  the  age.  A  graver  injustice  is  committed  by  excluding  from 
the  survey  of  poetry  the  long  life-work  of  Mr.  Meredith,  to  whom, 
and  in  explanation  of  whose  neglect,  may  perhaps  be  applied  a 
generalisation,  the  more  valuable  for  its  rarity,  hazarded  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  :  “  The  deepest  thinker,”  he  says,  “  is  not  really 
—though  we  often  use  the  phrase — in  advance  of  his  day  so  much 
as  in  the  line  along  which  advance  takes  place.”  ^  Deep  thought, 
at  least,  is  Mr.  Meredith’s,  and  he  belongs,  by  prescription  of 
time,  to  the  century  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  It  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  conjecture,  therefore,  that,  a  hundred  years  hence,  the  ideas 
expressed  in  his  poetry,  and  ill-expressed  often  enough,  because 
they  set  the  line  for  advance,  will  have  become  the  commonplaces 
of  poets,  and  that  Mr.  Meredith,  equally  with  Tennyson,  or  more 
definitely  by  as  much  as  he  is  further  in  the  line  along  which 
advance  takes  place,  will  be  recognised  as  the  direct  successor, 
in  the  sense  of  the  continuator,  of  Wordsworth — Tennyson,  who 
adventured  less  far,  being  loved  as  smoother,  easier,  more  popu¬ 
lar;  Mr.  Meredith,  a  pioneer  of  thought,  as  notching  out  the 
rugged  path  ahead,  where  the  flowers  of  the  new  age  will  blossom. 

English  poetry,  in  other  words,  did  not  die  in  1892,  and  the 
creative  force  of  romanticism,  “  remodelled  in  the  coombes  of  the 
Quantocks,”  did  not  fade  on  the  moonlight  at  Haslemere.  The 
proposition,  thus  baldly  stated,  requires  considerable  support,  and 
those  who  are  bold  enough  to  maintain  it  must  go  back  some  way 
for  their  material.  But,  before  starting  on  this  quest,  a  degree 
of  support  is  to  be  derived  from  the  novel  and  more  respectful 
attitude  displayed  towards  j\Ir.  iNIeredith’s  poetry  by  the  present 
generation  of  critics.  It  would  seem — and  it  is  a  matter  for 
rejoicing — that  he  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  measure  of  the 
advance  accomplished  along  the  line  w’hich  he  pursued ;  whence 
those  who  find  themselves  to-day  on  secure  and  familiar  ground, 
which  he,  with  travail  and  difficulty,  prospected  thirty,  forty, 
fifty  years  ago,  turn  with  gratitude  to  ”  the  master.”  Thus, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  writes  with  admirable  point  : — ”  The  army 
of  human  thought  is  advancing  in  two  bands  :  one  marches  along 
the  high-road  under  the  bright  hard  light  of  science  ;  but  the  other 
is  straggling  into  the  dimmer  shades  of  intricate  psychology,  into 
‘haunted  roods,’  the  birthplace  of  new  aspirations,  prophecies, 
and  religions,  which  can  find  no  expression  in  dogmatic  state¬ 
ment,  but  only  in  the  inspired  language  of  beauty,  suggesting  the 
undefined,  and  making  the  unseen  felt.  Mr.  Meredith  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  this  direction.”  And  thus  Mr.  F.  M.  Cornford, 
in  a  similar  vein  of  reflection  ; — “  This  enlightened  and  fearless 

(1)  English  Literature  and  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  17. 
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acceptance  of  reality  and  of  its  laws,  enjoined  by  Eeason,  is  called 
by  the  poet  Faith.  We  usually  think  of  Reason  and  Faith  as 
antagonistic;  but  it  is  not  true  that  Faith  is  to  be  found  in  the 
resignation  of  Reason.  Just  as  it  is  not  common-sense,  but  dull 
stupidity,  that  baulks  enthusiasm,  so  true  Faith  is  but  Reason 
herself,  transcendent.”  The  discipleship  and  the  disciple  are 
alike  new. 

The  w^ord  “  reaction,”  used  above  of  the  attitude  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  eighteenth,  is  much  less  than  adequate. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  authority  of  Keats,  who,  in  1817,  saw 
‘‘great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land,”  and  declared  in  verses 
that  have  become  classic  as  a  starting-point  of  the  reaction , 

they  went  about. 

Holding  a  poor,  decrepid  standard  out 

Marked  with  most  flimsy  mottos,  and  in  large 

The  name  of  one  Boileau. 

But  Boileau’s  Art  of  Poetrij,  monumental  though  it  was,  is  no 
more  the  w^hole  content  of  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century 
than  the  Sleep  and  Poetry  of  Keats  is  the  whole  content  of  that 
of  the  nineteenth.  Keats  himself,  in  these  verses,  leaned  heavily 
on  Wordsworth,  borrowing  words  and  sounds  and  sense  from 
the  two  volumes  of  1807,  and  failing  only  to  match,  at  least  in 
this  early  epistle,  the  fiercer  indignation  of  the  mood  in  wdiich 
the  mere  formal  reaction  was  merged  in  a  spiritual  awakening 

Wilderness  and  wood, 

Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood 

Which  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 

Sonnet. — Personal  Talh,  iii. 

A  voice  is  near. 

Great  Pan  himself  low -whispering  through  the  reeds. 

Sonnet. — Composed  by  the  Side  of  Grasmere  Lahe. 

The  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 

It  moves  us  not. 

Sonnet. — The  World  is  too  much  with  us. 


These  poems,  among  others,  Keats  had  read  when  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  eighteenth  century  :  — 

Ah,  dismal  soul’d! 

The  winds  of  heaven  blew,  the  ocean  roll’d 
Its  gathering  waves — ye  felt  it  not.  The  blue 
Bared  its  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew 
Of  summer  nights  collected  still  to  make 
The  morning  precious  :  beauty  was  awake ! 
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Why  were  ye  not  awiike?  But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ye  knew  not  of, — were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile  :  so  that  ye  taught  a  school 
Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip  and  fit. 

Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit. 

Their  verses  tallied. 

Sleep  and  Poetry,  187-199. 

The  old  controversy  is  dead.  Keats,  too,  went  up  into  the 
mountain,  and  the  skin  of  his  face  shone.  To-day,  ninety  years 
afterwards,  without  disloyalty  to  Pope,  we  can  measure  the 
impatience  of  the  new’  age  against  the  century  which  had  opened 
with  the  sober  proprieties  of  Waller  and  Denham’s  domestic 
muse.  The  region  of  pure  imagination  was  comfortless  and  deso¬ 
late  ;  polite  society  shunned  Eden  and  the  garden  of  romance ; 
the  Forest  of  Arden  was  untenanted ;  no  ship  touched  any  more 
upon  the  deserts  of  Bohemia ;  no  poet  took  courage  to  set  wide , 
for  the  delight  of  humanity, 

magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

But  the  force  which  wrought  this  change  was  not  merely 
reactionary.  Poetry  is  social,  as  well  as  personal,  in  its  dynamics, 
which  is  doubtless  the  cause  why  Mr.  Meredith  is  novelist  as  w’ell 
as  poet,  and  the  times  which  gave  birth  to  Burns,  Blake,  Words¬ 
worth,  Coleridge,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  and,  later,  to 
Ruskin,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Mr.  Meredith,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
G.  F.  Watts,  and  D.  G.  Kossetti,  had  a  vigour  and  a  driving 
tendency  whose  sources  must  be  sought  in  mind.  It  is  commonly 
affirmed  that  the  two  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whose 
work— now  closed — sums  up  the  thoughts  and  movement  of  the 
age  are  Wordsworth,  in  the  first  half,  and  Tennyson  in  the  second. 
There  is  much  that  is  plausible  in  this  view,  and  even  more, 
l»rhaps,  that  is  pleasant.  It  is  distinctly  pleasant  to  believe  that 
the  comfortable  compromises  of  Tennyson  afford  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problems  which  Wordsworth  attacked  ;  that  Pallas, 
for  instance,  in  (Enone,  fully  and  fairly  answers  the  invocation 
of  The  Excursion  (The  Recluse)  :  — 

Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  Power; 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread; 

Of  the  individual  Mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  governs  all — 

I  sing  .... 

By  words 

Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are. 
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Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  Death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures;  while  my  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  world 
Is  fitted  :  and  how  exquisitely  too — 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men — 

The  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  Mind.  .  .  . 

Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 
Must  turn  elsewhere — to  travel  near  the  tribes 
And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 
Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed; 

Must  hear  humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish;  or  must  hang 
Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  sorrow,  barricaded  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities — may  these  sounds 
Have  their  authentic  comment;  that,  even  these 
Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  1 

But  does  Pallas  answer  this  invocation?  : — 

Self -reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control. 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  pow'er. 

Yet  not  for  power  (pow’er  of  herself 
Would  come  uncall’d  for)  but  to  live  by  law. 

Acting  the  law'  w'e  live  by  without  fear 
And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence, 

.  .  .  until  endurance  grow 
Sinew’d  w'ith  action,  and  the  full-grown  will. 

Circled  thro’  all  experiences,  pure  law, 

Commeasure  perfect  freedom. 

Is  this  the  final  reply  of  Tennyson’s  generation  to  Wordsworth’s, 
with  all  its  added  researches  into  knowdedge  and  faith?  Or  does 
not  our  restless  desire  for  that  abiding  joy  turn  away  from  these 
counsels  of  perfection,  so  likely  to  lead  to  the  regret — smooth, 
passionate,  unfruitful — of  King  Arthur’s  cry?  :  — 

I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 

I  mark’d  Him  in  the  flowering  of  the  fields. 

But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not. 

Is  this  the  end,  or  do  we  not  require  a  more  helpful  continuation 
of  the  message,  further  along  the  line  of  poetic  advance,  inter¬ 
preting  God  to  man?  : — 

Who  feel  the  Coming  young  as  age. 

Thrice  hopeful  on  the  ground  we  plough; 

Alive  for  life,  awake  to  die; 

One  voice  to  cheer  the  seedling  Now. 
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Full  lasting  is  the  song,  though  he, 

The  singer,  passes  :  lasting  too. 

For  souls  not  lent  in  usury. 

The  rapture  of  the  forward  view. 

With  that  I  bear  my  senses  fraught 
Till  what  I  am  fast  shoreward  drives. 

They  are  the  vessel  of  the  Thought, 

Tlie  vessel  splits,  the  Thought  survives. 

Naught  else  are  we  when  sailing  brave. 

Save  husks  to  raise  and  bid  it  burn. 

Glimpse  of  its  livingness  will  wave 
A  light  the  senses  can  discern 

Across  the  river  of  the  death. 

Their  close.  Meanwhile,  0  twilight  bird 
Of  promise!  bird  of  happy  breath! 

I  hear,  I  would  the  City  heard. 

So  far  Mr.  Meredith,  in  The  Thrush  in  February ;  and,  next, 
we  may  ask,  what  “  authentic  comment  ”  does  he  bring  to  those 
“  barricadoed  wdthin  the  walls  of  cities  : — 

Accept,  she  says;  it  is  not  hard 
In  woods;  but  she  in  towns 
Repeats,  accept;  and  have  we  wept. 

And  have  we  quailed  with  fears. 

Or  shrunk  with  horrors,  sure  reward 
We  have  whom  knowledge  crowns; 

We  see  in  mould  the  rose  unfold. 

The  soul  through  blood  and  tears. 

Mr.  Meredith,  Outer  and  Inner. 

Not  Arthur’s  shattered  peace  :  — 

And  all  whereon  I  lean’d  in  wife  and  friend 
Is  traitor  to  my  peace,  and  all  my  realm 
Reels  back  into  the  beast,  and  is  no  more. 

The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Not  the  patched-up  truce  of  1850  : — 

I  trust  I  have  not  wasted  breath; 

I  think  we  are  not  wholly  brain. 

Magnetic  mysteries;  not  in  vain, 

Like  Paul  with  beasts,  I  fought  with  Death; 

Not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay  : 

Let  Science  prove  wo  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men. 

At  least  to  me?  I  would  not  stay. 

In  Memoriam,  cxx. 


Not  these,  but  a  deeper  reconcilement  between  “  the  external 
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World  ”  and  “  the  individual  Mind,”  between  “  that  Intelligence 
which  governs  all  ”  and  “  the  tribes  and  fellowships  of  men  ”  :  — 

They  scorned  the  ventral  dream  of  peace, 

Unknown  in  nature.  This  they  knew  : 

That  life  begets  with  fair  increase 
Beyond  the  flesh,  if  life  be  true. 

.  .  .  [Earth]  shapes  anew  her  dusty  crops; 

Her  dead  in  their  own  likeness  climb.  .  .  . 

But  read  her  thought  to  speed  the  race, 

And  stars  rush  forth  of  blackest  night; 

You  chill  not  at  a  cold  embrace 

To  come,  nor  dread  a  dubious  might.  .  .  . 

And  why  the  sons  of  Strength  have  been 
Her  cherished  offspring  ever;  how 
The  Spirit  served  by  her  is  seen 
Through  Law;  perusing  love  will  show; 

Love  born  of  knowledge,  love  that  gains 
Vitality  as  Earth  it  mates. 

The  meaning  of  the  Pleasures,  Pains, 

The  Life,  the  Death,  illuminates. 

The  Thrush  in  February. 

Here,  surely,  is  the  revelation  sought  in  the  morning  of  the 
century  of  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  individual  mind  to 
‘  ‘  the  progressive  powers  of  the  whole  species  ”  ;  for  it  rests  on 
no  divorce  between  human  knowledge  and  heavenly  wisdom,  no 
antagonism  of  reason  and  faith — but  on  the  union  of  the  two  in 
love  :  — 

For  love  we  Earth,  then  serve  w'e  all; 

Her  mystic  secret  then  is  ours  : 

We  fall,  or  view  our  treasures  fall. 

Unclouded,  as  beholds  her  flowers 

Earth,  from  a  night  of  frosty  wreck. 

Enrobed  in  morning’s  mounted  fire. 

When  lowly,  w’ith  a  broken  neck. 

The  crocus  lays  her  cheek  to  mire. 

Ibid. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  again,  to  believe  that  Wordsworth’s 
natural  joy  was  confirmed  by  Tennyson’s  reason,  adding  the 
demonstration  of  science  to  the  intuition  of  faith.  But  is  it  so? 

To  her  fair  w’orks  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran; 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  man  has  made  of  man. 
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Thiough  primrose  tufts  in  that  green  bower, 

The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths; 

And  ’tis  m\'  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring  (1798), 

These  stanzas  belong  to  Wordsworth’s  crusade  in  favour  of 
what  Professor  Legouis  calls  ‘  ‘  the  numberless  victims  of  a  Carte¬ 
sian  proscription  ”  ;  the  half-witted,  the  crazy,  the  uncounted, 
animals,  plants,  and  so-called  inanimate  things  swell  the  chorus 
of  appeal  against  the  predominance  of  the  intellect  in  the  partner¬ 
ship  of  soul.  Burke  in  England,  Eousseau  in  France,  Kant  in 
Germany,  each  in  hisowm  place  and  kind,  w’ere  similarly  banded 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  fact.  The  “  Social  Science  Congress  ” 
frame  of  mind,  w’hich  Matthew  Arnold  bids  us  avoid,  must  be 
resumed  for  a  moment  in  order  to  render  full  justice  to  Words¬ 
worth’s  enlightened  attack  on  eighteenth-century  standards  :  — 

By  love  subsists 

All  lasting  grandeur,  by  pervading  love;  .  .  . 

This  spiritual  Love  acts  not  nor  can  exist 
Without  Imagination,  which,  in  truth. 

Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
And  clearest  insight,  amplitude  of  mind. 

And  Reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood. 

Imagination,  therefore,  is  Reason.  It  is  the  poet’s  pathway  to 
reality ;  and  its  truths  are  as  vital  and  as  valid  as  those  of  science 
itself.  “  The  contemplation  of  Nature,”  as  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers 
wrote,  “can  be  made  a  revealing  agency,  an  opening  into  the 
transcendent  world.”  The  process  of  spiritual  imagination  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  process  of  intellectual  induction.  There  is  an 
imaginative  reason,^  as  truly  as  a  demonstrative  ;  and,  in  the  light 
of  this  Reason,  the  ‘‘  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread  ”  is 
extended,  by  the  poet’s  ”  faith,”  beyond  what  we  recognise  as 
consciousness  to  the  sentient  and  the  inanimate  universe  :  — 

Sensation,  soul,  and  form. 

All  melted  into  him;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being;  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live;  they  were  his  life  .  .  . 

Thought  was  not;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

Excursion,  i. 


(1)  The  phrase  occurs  twice  in  Matthew  Arnold,  once  in  the  essay  on  Pagan 
and  Medifrval  Bcligious  Sentiment,  and  once  in  Celtic  Literature.  He  is  discuss¬ 
ing  the  relative  success,  and  its  causes,  of  The  Golden  Treasury  and  The  Book  of 
Praise,  and  he  alleges  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  following  paralogism  : — 
“Whereas  the  Semitic  genius  placed  its  highest  spiritual  life  in  the  religious 
sentiment,  and  made  that  the  basis  of  its  poetry,  the  Indo-European  genius  places 
its  highest  spiritual  life  in  the  imaginative  reason,  and  makes  that  the  basis  of 
its  poetry.” 
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It  is  legitimate  to  observe  that  Tennyson,  writing  out  of  the 
fulness  of  two  generations’  experience,  neither  quickened  this 
process  of  the  imaginative  reason,  nor  added  to  its  results.  We 
do  not  belittle  Tennyson  nor  aggrandise  Mr.  INIeredith — both 
stand  above  praise — by  associating  the  latter  more  directly  with 
the  growing  revelation  of  “the  consecration  and  the  poet’s 
dream.’’  All  poetry,  declares  Professor  Stewart,  in  his  invaluable 
introduction  to  The  Myths  of  Plato  (Macmillan,  1905)  rc-induces 
dream-consciousness.  “  The  more  I  read  and  re-read  the  works 
of  the  great  poets,’’  he  writes,  “the  more  am  I  convinced  that 
the  question  What  is  Poetry  ?  can  be  properly  answered  only  if 
we  make  What  it  does  take  precedence  of  How  it  does  it"  and 
he  places  its  essential  charm,  for  the  sake  of  which,  in  the  last 
resort,  it  exists,  “in  its  power  of  inducing,  in  certain  carefully 
chosen  circumstances,  that  mode  of  Transcendental  Feeling  which 
is  experienced  as  solemn  sense  of  the  overshadowing  presence  of 
‘  That  which  was,  and  is,  and  ever  shall  be.’  ’’  So 

I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 

And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 

A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 

All  living  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 

And  rolls  through  all  things. 

Wordsworth,  Tintern  Abbey. 

So,  again. 


That  was  the  chirp  of  Ariel 
You  heard,  as  overhead  it  flew. 

The  farther  going  more  to  dwell. 

And  wing  our  green  to  wed  our  blue; 

But  whether  note  of  joy  or  knell. 

Not  his  own  Father-singer  knew; 

Nor  yet  can  any  mortal  tell, 

Save  only  how  it  shivers  through; 

The  heart  of  us  a  sounded  shell. 

The  blood  of  us  a  lighted  dew. 

^Ir.  Meredith,  Wind  on  the  hyre. 

To  return  to  our  flowers  for  a  moment.  The  following  verses 
of  Tennyson  are  well  known,  both  for  their  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  G.  F.  Watts,  who  remembered  them  in  his  portrait 
of  the  poet  : 


Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 
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I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 

Little  flower,  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

Bead  Wordsworth’s  lines  again  : 

And  ’tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes.  .  .  . 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent. 

If  such  be  Nature’s  holy  plan. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  man  has  made  of  man? 

There  was  the  “  if  ”  in  1798,  and  the  “  if  ”  in  1864,  but  Words¬ 
worth’s  was  proposed  to  human  error,  Tennyson’s  to  faith  itself. 
Thus  he  shirked  the  summons  of  Westermain  ; 

Enter  these  enchanted  woods. 

You  who  dare. 

Nothing  harms  beneath  the  leaves 
More  than  waves  a  swimmer  cleaves. 

Toss  your  heart  up  with  the  lark. 

Foot  at  peace  with  mouse  and  worm. 

Fair  you  fare. 

Only  at  a  dread  of  dark 
Quaver,  and  they  quit  their  form  : 

Thousand  eyeballs  under  hoods 
Have  you  by  the  hair. 

Enter  these  enchanted  woods. 

You  who  dare. 

Mr.  Meredith,  The  Woods  of  Westermain. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  consideration  goes  deeper  than  verbal 
similarities.  These  can  be  found,  here  and  there,  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  and  Tennyson’s  pages  : 


The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon. 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers. 

Wordsworth. 


The  law  of  faith. 

Working  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain. 

Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve? 

Wordsworth. 


may  be  compared  with  the  114th  poem  in  In  Memoriam ,  and 
with  “  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more  ” 
in  Locksley  Hall.  So  Tennyson’s  aspiration  for  Arthur  Hallam, 

I  would  the  great  world  grew  like  thee. 

Who  grewest  not  alone  in  power 
And  knowledge,  but  by  year  and  hour 
In  reverence  and  in  charity. 
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may  be  compared  with  Wordsworth’s  lines  in  the  ninth  book  of 
The  Excursion  : 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man, — like  flowers. 

.  .  .  He,  whose  soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope. 

The  comparison  may  be  extended  to  the  rebuke  which  both  poets 
addressed  to  “  Britain’s  one  sole  God,  the  millionaire,”  and  to 
the  economic  teaching  of  each.  But  this  likeness  is  not  enough 
to  establish  the  right  of  succession.  Mere  verbal  similarity  has 
been  matched  out  of  The  Thrush  in  February  where  Mr.  Meredith 
speaks  of  “faith  by  reason  hourly  fed,”  and  of  “love  born  of 
knowledge.”  Our  object  is  rather  to  discover,  not  differences 
or  likenesses  of  metrical  skill  and  musical  appliances,  but  what 
Wordsw’orth  in  the  flowing  tide  of  romanticism,  which  was  so 
much  more  than  a  reaction  from  classicism,  wrested  from  the 
region  of  the  dream-consciousness,  and  who  added  what  to  his 
spoils. 

Psychology  is  the  word  which  we  are  seeking.  The  science  of 
comparative  psychology — psychology  as  a  science  at  all — is  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  mark  of  nineteenth-century  thought.  It  is  the  supreme 
merit  of  ^Ir.  Meredith  to  have  expressed,  in  however  hard  verse, 
the  rational  sanction  of  faith,  the  psychological  basis  of  morality  : 

Hear 

How  within  the  shell  thou  art 
Music  sounds. 

Nature  and  Life. 

I  keep  the  youth  of  souls  who  pitch 

Their  joy  in  this  old  heart  of  things. 

The  Thrush  in  February. 

Behold  the  life  at  ease;  it  drifts. 

The  sharpened  life  commands  its  course. 

Hard  Weather. 

We  have  but  to  see  and  hear. 

Crave  we  her  medical  herb. 

For  the  road  to  her  soul  is  the  Real. 

A  Faith  on  Trial. 

Again  and  again  it  occurs,  up  and  down  the  pages  of  his  poems, 
especially  in  “  A  Beading  of  Earth” — this  sweet,  stern  call  to 
mere,  dear  duty.  There  is  no  mysticism  in  the  message,  though 
there  is  still  a  mystery ;  but  it  brings  to  fuller  completeness  the 
psychological  structure  of  Wordsworth’s  emotional  faith  in  the 
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common  direction  of  all  nature — conscious,  sentient,  inani¬ 
mate.  It  transcends  the  speculations  of  scientific  thought,  in 
which  Tennyson  was  so  deeply  interested.  His  “  Time,  a  maniac 
scattering  dust,”  his  ‘‘  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw,”  his  “not 
a  moth  with  vain  desire,”  his  ‘‘  reeling  Faun  and  sensual  feast,” 
his 

Iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears. 

And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears. 

And  battered  with  the  shocks  of  doom 
To  shape  and  use, — 

all  the  splendid  imagery  of  In  Memoriam,  by  which  he  gave 
validity  and  a  voice  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Evolutionist  philo¬ 
sophy,  released  from  the  narrow  bounds  of  Darwinism  itself,  all 
this  is  a  step  less  far  than  Mr.  Meredith  ha3  carried  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  poetic  truth.  We  may  subscribe  to  Professor  Henry 
Sidgwick,  in  a  passage  contributed  to  Lord  Tennyson’s  Memoir 
of  his  father,  in  which  Tennyson  is  described  as  ”  pre-eminently 
the  Poet  of  Science.  Wordsworth’s  attitude  towards  Nature 
was  one  that,  so  to  say,  left  Science  unregarded;  the  Nature 
for  which  Wordsworth  stirred  our  feelings  was  Nature  as  known 
by  simple  observation  and  interpreted  by  religious  and  sympathetic 
intuition.  But  for  your  father  the  physical  world  is  always  the 
world  as  known  to  us  through  physical  science”  (how  true  this 
is  may  be  tested  by  Tennyson’s  natural  history) ;  ”  the  scientific 
view  of  it  dominates  his  thoughts  about  it.  .  .  .  Had  it  been  other¬ 
wise,  had  he  met  the  atheistic  tendencies  of  modern  science  w’ith 
more  confident  defiance,  more  confident  assertion  of  an  Intuitive 
Faculty  of  theological  knowledge,  over-riding  the  results  labori¬ 
ously  reached  by  empirical  science,  I  think  his  antagonism  to 
these  tendencies  would  have  been  far  less  impressive.”  And 
he  adds  :  ”  Faith  must  give  the  last  word  [in  In  Memoriam~\  ; 
but  the  last  word  is  not  the  whole  utterance  of  the  truth ;  the 
whole  truth  is  that  assurance  and  doubt  must  alternate  in  the 
moral  world  in  which  we  at  present  live,  somewhat  as  night  and 
day  alternate  in  the  physical  world.” 

This  passage  deserves  close  study.  If  Wordsworth  “  left 
Science  unregarded,”  it  wras  because  its  particular  application  to 
the  problem  of  the  descent  of  man  had  not  been  attempted  in 
his  day  ;  but,  if  Nature  was  known  to  him  “  by  simple  observation, 
and  interpreted  by  religious  and  sympathetic  intuition,”  it  must 
likewise  be  remarked  that,  in  Mr.  Myers’s  fine  phrase,  ”  he 
turned  a  theology  back  into  a  religion,”  and  made  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Nature  “a  revealing  agency.”  To  this  revelation 
Tennyson  succeeded,  and  he  attempted  to  fuse  with  it  the  parts 
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of  knowledge  “unregarded”  by  Wordsworth,  and  newly  uttered 
by  physical  science.  But  what  is  striking  in  this  passage,  written, 
be  it  remembered,  by  a  Cambridge  philosopher  of  1860,  is  the 
accepted  tradition  of  the  o^iposition  between  science  and  faith. 
Tennyson  is  praised,  and  justly  praised  in  his  generation,  for 
refraining  from  a  ‘  ‘  confident  defiance  ’  ’  of  the  atheistic  ten¬ 
dencies  of  scientific  thought,  and  for  not  seeking  to  “override” 
the  empirical  truths  of  physics  by  the  intuitive  truths  of  faith, 
still  masquerading  here  as  “theological  knowledge.”  And, 
finally,  a  concession  is  made,  as  much,  one  believes,  to  the  splendid 
genius  of  Tennyson’s  presentation  as  to  its  actual  content,  in 
the  sense  that  “  assurance  and  doubt  must  alternate  in  the  moral 
world,”  and  that  “faith  must  give  the  last  word,”  though  “the 
last  word  is  not  the  whole  truth.”  Obviously,  this  structure  is 
not  permanent.  It  formed  a  temporary  provision,  as  secure 
as  the  conditions  allowed,  for  the  transition,  as  it  seemed,  from 
the  theological  to  the  scientific  view.  But  living  thought  could 
not  acquiesce  for  more  than  the  period  of  transition  in  so  diffident 
a  conclusion.  A  more  enduring  reconciliation  was  required 
between  Wordsworth  and  Darwin,  let  us  say,  if  names  must 
be  given  to  the  antagonists  who,  by  common  consent,  laid  down 
their  gages  of  defiance  in  the  presence  of  the  Orpheus  of  our  times. 
The  reconciler  is  Mr.  Meredith.  He  observes  as  closely  as 
Tennyson  : 

Along  my  path  is  bugloss  blue. 

The  star  with  fruit  in  moss; 

The  foxgloves  drop  from  throat  to  top 
A  daily  lesser  bell. 

The  blackest  shadow,  nurse  of  dew. 

Has  orange  skeins  across; 

And  keenly  red  is  one  thin  thread 
That  flashing  seems  to  swell. 

He  contemplates  as  subtly  as  Wordsworth  : 

My  world  I  note  ere  fancy  comes. 

Minutest  hushed  observe  : 

What  busy  bits  of  motioned  wits 
Through  antlered  mosswork  strive. 

But  now  so  low  the  stillness  hums, 

My  springs  of  seeing  swerve. 

For  half  a  wink  to  thrill  and  think 
The  woods  with  nymphs  alive. 

But  he  adds  to  the  message  of  Wordsworth’s  “revealing  agency  ” 
the  confidence  waived  by  Tennyson  ; 

I  neighbour  the  invisible 
So  close  that  my  consent 
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Is  only  asked  for  spirits  masked 
To  leap  from  trees  and  flowers. 

And  this  because  with  them  I  dwell 
In  thought,  while  calmly  bent 
To  read  the  lines  dear  Earth  designs 
Shall  speak  her  life  on  ours. 

Outer  and  Inner. 

And  then  follows  the  stanza  quoted  above,  extending  the  com¬ 
mand  from  “woods”  to  “towns.” 

It  is  clear  that  theology,  as  such,  has  been  finally  turned  back 
to  the  religion  from  which  it  derives.  Mr.  Meredith  has  no  use 
for  the  theological  symbols,  w^hich  Tennyson  employed  so  effec¬ 
tively  in  his  more  popular  pieces  ; 

Now  tho’  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there’s  One  wdll  let  me  in  : 

Nor  would  I  now  be  w'ell,  mother,  again  if  that  could  be. 

For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for  me. 

The  May  Queen. 

She  died  of  a  fever  caught  when  a  nurse  in  a  hospital  ward. 

She  is  high  in  the  Heaven  of  Heavens,  she  is  face  to  face  with  her  Lord^ 
And  He  sees  not  her  like  anywhere  in  this  pitiless  world  of  ours. 

I  have  told  you  my  tale.  Get  you  gone.  I  am  dressing  her  grave  with 
flowers. 

Charity. 

This  kind  of  appeal  to  theological  sentiment,  which  Tennyson 
affected  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  verse,  is  not  in  Mr. 
Meredith’s  range  : — 

Assurances,  symbols,  saws. 

Revelations  in  Legends,  light 
To  eyes  rolling  darkness,  these 
She  yields  not  .  .  . 

Not  she  gives  the  tear  for  the  tear  : 

Harsh  Wisdom  gives  Earth,  no  more; 

To  the  Legends  an  alien  look; 

To  the  Questions  a  figure  of  clay. 

A  Faith  on  Trial. 

Mr.  Meredith’s  May  Queen,  for  she  might  surely  have  qualified, 
would  have  died,  we  feel,  less  picturesquely,  though  not,  therefore, 
less  religiously  : 

All  the  girls  are  out  with  their  baskets  for  the  primrose; 

Up  lanes,  woods  through,  they  troop  in  joyful  bands. 

My  sweet  leads  :  she  knows  not  why,  but  now  she  loiters, 

Eyes  the  bent  anemones,  and  hangs  her  hands. 

Such  a  look  will  tell  that  the  violets  are  peeping. 

Coming  the  rose  :  and  unaware  a  cry 
Springs  in  her  bosom  for  odours  and  for  colour. 

Covert  and  the  nightingale;  she  know’s  not  why. 

Love  in  the  Valley. 
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There  is  all  the  difference  in  these  pictures  between  Mr.  Watts’s 
“  Hope  ”  and  Sir  John  Millais’s  “  Bubbles.” 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  quoted  to  prove — if  proof  be  still 
needed — the  succession  of  Mr.  Meredith  in  the  line  of  advance 
of  English  poetry,  and,  therefore,  in  the  pathw’ay  to  truth.  He 
has  been  regarded  too  long  as  a  poet  apart  from  the  poetic  line, 
and  something  of  this  neglect  has  been  due  to  the  common 
confusion  between  thought  and  style.  The  progress  of  poetry 
is  not  marked  by  steps  in  the  excellence  of  technique.  Its  true 
progress  lies  in  its  successive  and  successful  powers  of  assimilat¬ 
ing,  interpreting,  and  representing  to  the  age  in  which  the  poet 
lives  the  new  experience  of  life  which  is  gathered  in  his  age, 
and  which  is  added  to  the  accumulating  evidence  of  God  to  man. 
His  instrument — a  feeble  one — is  language,  and,  as  the  experi¬ 
ence  is  more  novel  and  the  evidence  more  unexpected,  so  his 
instrument  proves  less  serviceable  and  malleable.  There  are 
even  occasions  when  the  commonest  currency  of  speech  has  to 
be  called  in  and  re-coined,  in  order  to  remove  its  trite  appear¬ 
ance,  and  to  repair  its  expressiveness.  The  imperfection  of 
language  as  a  medium  of  truth  is  remedied  in  course  of  years. 
It  repeats,  in  similar  circumstances,  differing  only  in  degree,  the 
history  of  its  original  development.  All  this  is  familiar  enough, 
but,  till  recently,  it  has  not  been  applied  to  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Meredith’s  poetry ;  and,  thus  applied,  it  explains  his  makeshift 
with  an  adjective  where  no  substantive  exists — ”  wing  our  green 
to  wed  our  blue,”  above,  is  a  typical  example  out  of  many;  it 
explains  his  use  of  ”  Earth,”  and,  partially,  his  disuse  of 
‘‘  God”  ;  and  it  explains  the  cause,  if  not  altogether  the  result, 
of  the  obscurity  of  such  poems  as  his  Hxjmn  to  Colour.  There 
he  is  adapting  an  old  language  to  the  requirements  of  a  late 
philosophy;  and,  while  we  are  certain  that  the  instrument  will 
ultimately  be  sharpened  to  its  new  use,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
rough-hewn  thoughts  which  it  has  been  forced  meanwhile  to  shape 
by  the  invincible  purpose  of  the  poet’s  forward  imagination.  And 
often  the  purpose  conquers ;  the  instrument  and  the  design  are 
at  one.  Sometimes  in  a  lonely  line,  sometimes,  here  and  there, 
in  a  stanza,  at  other  times  in  whole  poems,  the  expression  is 
equal  to  the  thought,  and  truth  flashes  in  our  eyes.  Take,  for 
instance,  and  in  conclusion,  the  last  magnificent  revelation  of 
Meditation  under  Stars  :  — 

A  wonder  edges  the  familiar  face  : 

She  wears  no  more  that  robe  of  printed  hours  : 

Half  strange  seems  Earth,  and  sweeter  than  her  flowers. 

Laurie  Magnus. 
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Ireland  has  enjoyed  of  late  a  large  share  of  public  attention. 
We  have  been  deluged  with  newspaper  articles  and  books  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  country  has  been  discussed  from 
almost  every  conceivable  point  of  view.  A  pow'erful  Govern¬ 
ment  has  brought  to  birth  an  unfortunate  babe  which  every¬ 
body,  Irish  or  English,  Nationalist  or  Unionist,  has  agreed  to 
strangle  at  once.  There  has  been  great  talk  of  ecclesiastical 
influence;  of  land  purchase  and  grazing  farms;  of  Sinn  Feiners, 
wild  creatures  whom  intelligent  Englishmen  have  agreed  to 
consider  mad  though  undeniably  clever ;  of  agrarian  outrages 
here  and  there  in  Eoscommon  and  Galway ;  and  of  many  other 
things  which  no  man  can  want  to  have  enumerated  again.  But 
one  thing  has  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  all  observers ;  the 
fact  that  Ireland  is  producing  for  the  first  time  in  her  history 
literature  in  the  English  language.  And  yet  this  is  probably 
a  more  significant  thing  than  all  the  political  turmoil  of  w^hich 
we  hear  too  much. 

Of  course,  Ireland  has  frequently  produced  great  writers  of 
English.  A  list  of  names  occurs  readily  to  the  memory  :  Eichard 
Steele,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Laurence  Sterne,  Edmund  Burke, 
Maria  Edgeworth,  and  many  minor  people,  Parnell  the  Poet, 
Lady  Morgan,  Lever,  Lover,  Lefanu.  Their  names  are  in  the 
ordinary  histories  of  English  literature.  Their  works  are  duly 
chronicled.  They  are  appreciated  comfortably  by  cultured 
Englishmen,  for  they  wrote  for  an  English  public,  and  followed 
the  traditions  of  English  letters.  Once  and  only  once  in  the 
past  was  there  anything  like  a  school  of  Irish  writers  making 
an  appeal  to  an  Irish  public.  Bound  Thomas  Davis  and  The 
i^'aHon  newspaper  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  gathered 
an  extremely  brilliant  band  of  writers.  Nothing  of  its  kind 
surpasses  the  collection  of  verse  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Spirit  of  the  Nation.  Some  of  the  finest  of  these  lyrics  found 
their  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  are  sung  and  recited 
still.  But  the  merits  of  the  Young  Ireland  writings  were  rhe¬ 
torical  rather  than  purely  literary.  They  stir  the  blood  and  fire 
the  passions,  but  w’e  do  not  rejoice  over  them  in  pure  satisfaction 
with  form  and  style.  They  were  meant  to  arouse  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  a  nation.  They  were  not  the  expression  of  artistic 
aspiration.  The  Y'oung  Ireland  movement  produced  just  one 
really  great  prose  writer — one  whose  work  for  the  sake  of  its 
excellence  of  literary  form  deserves  to  live — John  Mitchell.  He 
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was  exiled  from  Ireland,  and  left  behind  him  no  literary  disciples, 
no  inheritors  of  his  capacity  for  virile  prose. 

The  Fenian  movement  did  little  for  literature.  John  O’Leary’s 
papers  in  the  Irish  People  and  Ivickham’s  novels  are  all  that 
remain  to  us.  They  are  the  work  of  Irishmen,  and  were  written 
for  Ireland,  but  they  failed  to  awaken  the  intellect  of  the  nation. 
They  created  no  school  of  Irish  writers.  The  short-lived  idealism 
of  the  followers  of  Isaac  Butt  never  got  beyond  politics.  Parnell’s 
leadership  was  entirely  barren  of  literary  inspiration.  There  is 
one  lyric  written  by  Miss  Fanny  Parnell.  There  was  literally 
nothing  else  except  flamboyant  oratory.  The  literary  spirit  of 
Ireland  slept  while  men  struggled  with  each  other  for  land  and 
rent ;  shot,  hanged,  boycotted,  or  imprisoned  one  another.  There 
was  no  room  in  Ireland  in  those  days  for  literature.  Nobody  felt 
nobly  enough  to  sing  well.  Nobody  thought  calmly  enough  to 
write  anything  but  pamphlets. 

The  literary  intellect  of  Ireland  slept  during  the  Parnell  epoch, 
but  there  was  one  Irishman  w’ho  was  haunted  by  uneasy  dreams. 
Mr.  Standish  O’Grady  rediscovered  the  ancient  Gaelic  heroes. 
Himself  a  man  with  the  heroic  kind  of  soul,  he  wTote  of  heroes 
in  an  epic  way.  Amid  the  turmoil  of  political  strife  nobody 
grasped  the  spirit  of  his  wTiting.  The  people  who  were 
passionately  indignant  with  landlords  for  owning  land  could  find 
no  inspiration  in  the  story  of  Cuculain,  because  it  wms  not  recorded 
of  him  that  he  ever  shot  an  agent.  The  others,  who  were  above 
all  things  anxious  to  hang  an  agitator,  would  have  nothing  to 
do  w’ith  the  Bed  Branch  Knights,  suspecting  in  a  dim,  vague 
way  that  such  men  must  have  been  Nationalists,  and  therefore 
blackguards.  Mr.  Standish  O’Grady  wrote  on.  His  Early 
Bardic  History  of  Ireland  was  followed  by  his  History  of  Ireland, 
Critical  and  Philosophical,  by  Cuculain,  The  Flight  of  the  Eagle, 
Finn  and  his  Companions ,  The  Bog  of  Stars,  and  other  books. 
Mr.  Standish  O’Grady  never  won  great  popularity.  His  was 
a  nobler  reward.  He  is  the  father  of  the  Irish  literary  move¬ 
ment.  From  him  the  poets  and  dramatists  who  are  writing  in 
Ireland  now  drew  their  first  inspiration.  Nor  do  his  seiA'ices 
to  Ireland  stop  here.  By  his  publication  of  The  Library  of  the 
Nore  while  he  wms  editor  of  The  Kilkenny  Moderator,  he  gave 
young  w’riters  their  first  chance  of  finding  a  public.  In  his  All 
Ireland  Review,  now,  alas!  dead,  he  steadily  maintained  great 
ways  of  thought,  high  and  pure  views  of  vexed  questions,  an 
heroic  attitude  of  soul,  which  have  done  much  to  elevate  and 
keep  lofty  in  spirit  our  new  literature.  Yet  for  a  long  time 
Mr.  Standish  O’Grady  was  alone,  a  voice  in  a  midnight  wilder¬ 
ness  full  of  ravening  creatures. 
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But  the  dawn  came,  and  if  we  have  not  yet  got  done  with  the 
bowlings  of  wolves,  at  least  there  is  a  hope  that  w^hen  the  day¬ 
light  fully  comes  to  us  they  will  get  them  away  to  their  dens. 
In  1888  Miss  Katharine  Tynan  published  her  first  volume  of 
verse.  She  and  another  young  poet.  Miss  Frances  Wynne,  who 
died  before  she  had  done  more  than  give  promise  of  good  work, 
owed  much  to  the  wise  encouragement  of  Father  Matthew 
Eussell,  editor  of  The  Irish  Monthly.  Here  was  w'ork,  not  of 
great  ix)wer  or  striking  originality,  but  distinctively  Irish  in 
tone.  The  following  year  Mr.  Yeats  published  his  Wanderings 
of  Oisin.  I  can  recall  now  the  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by 
the  reading  of  this  book.  I  had  just  left  college  after  winning 
an  undeserved  honour  degree  in  modern  literature.  I  was  more 
or  less  capable  of  ai:)preciating  English  poetry.  I  knew’  Palgrave’s 
Golden  Treasury  almost  off  by  heart.  I  was  totally  unprepared 
for  what  I  found  in  The  W anderings  of  Oisin.  The  subjects  of 
the  poems  were  new  to  me,  the  verse  harmonies  unfamiliar.  It 
was  my  first  introduction  to  the  Celtic  note  in  literature.  For¬ 
tunately  the  book  was  given  to  me  by  a  man  whose  literary  judg¬ 
ment  I  trusted.  I  persevered  with  it,  and  bewilderment  passed 
into  admiration.  I  note  this  effect  of  Mr.  Yeats’s  poetry  on 
my  mind,  not  because  it  matters  in  the  least  to  any  one  how 
I  felt  or  thought,  but  because  there  are  many  even  now  to  whom 
the  new’  Irish  literature  is  repellent  on  account  of  its  strange¬ 
ness  ;  people  who  have  been  educated  as  I  w’as  to  understand  the 
English  literary  tradition  and  w’ho  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
understand  anything  else. 

With  Mr.  Yeats’s  name  must  go  that  of  A.  E.  (Mr.  George 
Russell),  w’hose  Homeward  Songs  w’ere  published  just  after  The 
Wanderings  of  Oisin.  Mr.  Standish  O’Grady  is  the  father  of 
our  new  literature ;  Mr.  Y’’eats  is  the  most  widely  known  of  our 
writers ;  but  A.  E.  (the  pen  name  was  adopted  originally  by  acci¬ 
dent)  has  set  his  distinctive  mark  upon  Irish  work.  It  was  he 
more  than  any  other  who  endowed  it  with  its  transcendental 
quality.  From  him  comes  that  fondness  for  universal  ideas,  as 
distinguished  from  merely  local  and  contemporary  thought,  which 
gives  at  once  a  depth  and  a  vagueness  to  our  poetry.  This  is 
no  place  to  write  of  Mr.  Eussell’s  other  activities.  He  is  a 
painter,  an  economist,  a  man  of  business,  the  editor  of  a  bril¬ 
liantly  witty  weekly  paper.  But  he  is  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
poet  first  of  all.  Quite  possibly  his  later  poetry  has  suffered 
from  the  absorption  of  his  energies  in  other  fields  of  work.  It 
is  given  to  few  men,  to  no  other  man  in  Ireland,  to  teach  political 
economy,  paint  pictures,  and  write  mystical  lyrics  at  the  same 
time.  It  has  been  said  that  his  earliest  volume  of  verse,  the 
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Homeward  Songs,  contains  his  best  poetry.  I  am  not  of  this 
opinion.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  reached  the  highest  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  genius  in  his  later  books.  The  Gates  of  Dreamland 
and  Hope  in  Failure,  which  are  to  be  found  in  The  Divine  Vision, 
are  finer  than  anything  in  the  earlier  book.  But  even  if  it  were 
true  that  Mr.  Bussell’s  earliest  work  is  his  best,  his  services  to 
literature  are  not  exhausted  by  his  published  wTitings.  He  is 
a  man  of  extraordinary  prodigality  of  mind.  Ideas,  the  hoarded 
gold  of  others,  are  scattered  by  him  with  amazing  profusion. 
There  is  probably  no  Irish  writer  to-day  w’ho  does  not  owe  some¬ 
thing  to  the  talk  of  Mr.  Bussell.  Bound  him  men  of  different 
talents,  striving  to  express  themselves  in  different  ways,  gather 
and  get  courage,  fresh  hoiie,  and  inspiration.  Time  was  when 
Irishmen  of  literary  ability  left  Ireland.  It  was  a  barren  land 
for  them.  It  contained  no  public  for  their  work.  Thus  Oscar 
Wilde,  George  Moore,  and  G.  B.  Shaw  left  Ireland  to  work 
elsewhere.  Now  there  is  no  necessity  for  men  with  brains  to 
seek  sympathy  out  of  Ireland.  They  can  find  all  they  want  in 
Dublin,  and  the  most  prominent  figure  in  this  intellectual  society 
is  Mr.  George  Bussell. 

Both  Mr.  Yeats  and  ISIr.  Bussell  are  lyric  poets.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore  ,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  new  Irish  literature  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  rich  in  lyric  poetry.  For  these  two  are  masters,  and 
their  disciples  follow  them.  Y'et,  apart  altogether  from  their 
influence,  it  is  quite  natural  that  a  suddenly  awakened  intellectual 
vitality,  with  no  literary  tradition  behind  it,  should  find  its 
expression  chiefly  in  lyrics.  Emotion  is  vivid.  The  joys  and 
pains  of  life  are  sharply  felt.  The  habits  of  reflection  and  analysis 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  form.  A  lyrical  outburst  is  inevitable. 
It  is  characteristic,  too,  of  a  period  of  emotional  excitement  and 
rapturous  discovery  of  unsuspected  powers  that  our  poets  should 
scatter  their  work  broadcast  through  the  pages  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  just  as  Mr.  Bussell  flings  ideas  wdth  reckless 
profusion  to  chance  acquaintances.  Very  often  the  authors  do 
not  seem  to  care  what  happens  to  their  poems.  The  work  of 
collecting  and  publishing  in  book  form  Ethna  Carbery’s  verses 
was  only  completed  by  pious  hands  after  her  death. ^  Miss  Alice 
Milligan’s  poems  have  still  to  be  sought  out  in  all  sorts  of  odd 
places.  No  collection  of  Mr.  Bolleston’s  lyrics  exists  or  of  Mr. 
George  Boberts’s.  We  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs. 
Maunsel  and  Co.  for  little  volumes^  of  Mr.  Thomas  Koehler’s 
verses.  Miss  Ella  Young’s,  and  Mr.  Charles  Weekes’s.  We  look 

(1)  TJie  Four  Winds  of  Eirinn,  M.  H.  Gill  and  Son. 

(2)  The  Tower  Press  Booklets,  First  Series,  Nos.  2  and  4;  Second  Series  (in 
preparation).  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5. 
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to  the  same  publishers  to  fulfil  a  promise  and  give  us  collections 
[  of  the  poems  of  Miss  Eva  Gore-Booth,  and  Mr.  Roberts.  In 
a  little  anthology  entitled  New  Songs^  we  find  gathered  for  us 
lyrics  by  Paudraig  Colum,  Susan  Mitchell,  Seumas  O’Sullivan, 
and  others.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  two  papers,  more 
than  any  others,  have  achieved  a  reputation  for  publishing  really 
beautiful  verse.  The  United  Irishman,  now  Sinn  Fein,  and  The 
Celtic  Christmas  are  the  favourite  mediums  of  publication  with 
i  our  young  poets.  The  Englishman  will  be  struck  by  this  fact 
as  an  instance  of  the  unintelligible  contrariness  of  Irish  affairs, 
for  the  first  of  these  two  papers  is  the  organ  of  the  most  vehement 
and  extreme  Nationalists,  the  second  is  the  Christmas  number 
of  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  co-operative 

i  creameries,  mutual  credit  banks  and  agricultural  organisation 
generally.  It  is  as  curious  to  find  tender  and  graceful  lyrics 
in  the  one,  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  the  dreams  of  poetical 
mystics  in  the  other.  In  reality  this  is  not  so  queer  as  it  seems. 
Intellectual  life,  like  misfortune,  makes  strange  bedfellows.  The 
advocates  of  the  Sinn  Fein  policy  and  the  people  w’ho  are  engaged 
in  the  work  of  agricultural  organisation  are  more  mentally  and 
spiritually  aw’ake  than  any  other  sections  of  Irish  society.  They 
more  than  others  are  eager  for  new  ideas  and  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  quite  natural  that  our  young  poets  should  appeal 
i  first  of  all  to  them.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
the  upper  class  stagnating  in  what  they  have  inherited  of  the 
]  culture  of  two  generations  ago,  and  the  bulk  of  the  middle  class 
I  either  wholly  impervious  to  ideas  or  fanatically  devoted  to  some 
I  particular  fad,  it  is  inevitable  that  our  poet'’  should  be  doubtful 
j  about  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  general.  It  may  be  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  pages  of  the  Shanachie^  some  of  them  may  reach  a 
]  wider  public  than  the  pages  of  a  political  paper  or  a  Christmas 
I  number  can  offer. 

Next  to  the  unmistakably  Irish  note  which  predominates  in 
I  this  mass  of  lyrical  poetry,  the  reader  is  struck  by  the  direct 
return  to  the  simplest  aspects  of  human  life  and  the  most  obvious 
beauties  of  nature.  Along  with  this  homeliness  of  subject  goes 
ii  the  linking  of  the  great  emotions  which  touch  the  human  soul 

!in  its  highest  moods  wuth  very  humble  things.  Here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  poem  of  Paudraig  Colum’s  called  The  Plougher,  which 
appears  in  the  anthology  just  mentioned.  New  Songs. 

I  Sunset  and  silence;  a  man;  around  him  earth  savage,  earth  broken: 

!  Beside  him  two  horses,  a  plough  1 

[  (1)  New  Songs.  A  lyric  selection  made  by  A.  E.  O’Donoghue  and  Co., 

I  Dublin. 

I  (2)  A  new  quarterly  miscellanj',  published  by  Maunsel  and  Co.,  Dublin. 
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Earth  savage,  earth  broken,  the  brutes,  the  dawn-man  there  in  the  sunset! 
And  the  plough  that  is  twin  to  the  sword,  that  is  founder  of  cities! 

“Brute-tamer,  plough-maker,  earth-breaker  I  Can’st  hear?  There  are  ages 
between  us! 

Is  it  prajing  you  are  as  you  stand  there  alone  in  the  sunset? 

“  Surely  our  sky-born  gods  can  be  nought  to  you.  Earth-child  and  Earth- 
master ! 

Surely  your  thoughts  are  of  Pan  or  of  Wotan  or  Dana ! 

“  Yet  why  give  thought  to  the  gods?  Has  Pan  led  your  brutes  where  they 
stumble  ? 

Has  Wotan  put  hands  to  the  plough  or  Dana  numbed  pain  of  the  child¬ 
bed? 

“  What  matter  your  foolish  reply,  0  man  standing  lone  and  bowed  earth- 
ward . 

Your  task  is  a  day  near  its  close.  Give  thanks  to  the  night-giving  God.” 

Slowly  the  darkness  falls,  the  broken  lands  blend  with  the  savage. 

The  brute-tamer  stands  by  the  brutes,  by  a  head’s  breadth  only  above  them! 

A  bead’s  breadth,  ay,  but  therein  is  Hell’s  depth  and  the  height  up  to 
Heaven, 

And  the  thrones  of  the  gods,  and  their  halls  and  their  chariots,  purples  and 
splendours. 

The  music  of  these  verses  is  unfamiliar.  They  are  imperfect 
hexameters,  but  the  author  has  escaped  the  dreadful  monotony 
of  emphasis,  which  spoils  almost  all  attempts  to  render  in  English 
the  rhythm  of  the  classical  metres.  Eead  along  with  this  a  little 
lyric  on  a  similar  subject  by  Seosamh  Mac  Cathmhaoil.^ 

Go,  ploughman,  plough 

the  mearing  lauds, 

the  meadow  lands, 

the  mountain  lands  : 

all  life  is  bare 

beneath  your  share, 

all  love  is  in  your  lusty  hands. 

Up,  horses,  now! 

and  straight  and  true 

let  every  broken  furrow  run  : 

the  strength  you  sweat 

shall  blossom  yet 

in  golden  glory  to  the  sun. 

Both  these  poems  in  their  cadences,  the  subject-matter,  and 
their  treatment  of  it  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  new  Irish 
lyrics.  I  have  chosen  them  for  quotation  rather  than  the  work 
of  more  famous  w'riters,  not  to  represent  the  best  that  has  been 
done,  but  because  they  are  very  typical  of  the  union  of  what  I 
may  call  local  homeliness  with  universal  thought. 

(1)  Tht  Man  Child  (p.  8),  No.  1  of  the  Loch  Press  Booklets,  March,  1907. 
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Another  striking  feature  of  our  poetry  is  the  appearance  now 
and  then  of  stark  ferocity,  the  amazingly  intense  expression  of 
the  hatred  of  the  Gael  for  the  stranger  which  underlies  all  Irish 
life.  The  Irish  have  never  forgotten  that  they  are  a  conquered 
people.  They  have  never  ceased  to  dream  of  a  revolt  against 
their  conquerors.  The  fact  that  Irish  poets  still  sing  with  whole¬ 
hearted  vehemence  as  Ethna  Carbery  did  in  Donal  Mac  Seaghain 
na  Mallacht  is  a  strange  comment  on  the  attempts  of  English 
statesmen  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  between  the  idea  of  a  united 
kingdom  and  the  Irish  conception  of  nationality.  The  poem  is 
an  extraordinary  production  when  one  considers  that  it  came 
from  the  heart  of  a  tender  and  beautiful  girl.  The  speaker, 
Donal,  the  son  of  John,  of  the  curses,  replies  to  his  mother  who 
has  been  urging  him  that  love  and  pity  should  find  some  place 
in  his  life  : — 

“  I  look  oil  our  smoking  valleys, 

1  gaze  on  our  wasted  lands, 

I  stand  by  our  grass-grown  thresholds 
And  curse  their  ruffian  bands. 

“  I  curse  them  in  dark  and  daylight — 

I  curse  them  the  hours  between 
The  gray  dawn  and  shadowy  night  time 
For  the  sights  my  eyes  have  seen. 

“  I  curse  them  awake  or  sleeping, 

I  curse  them  alive  or  dead. 

And,  Uh  Christ!  that  my  words  were  embers 
To  fall  on  each  Saxon  head.” 

The  same  note  of  fierceness  runs  through  Seosamh  Mac 
Cathmhaoil’s  A  Proi/iiccij^  :  — 

”  The  loins  of  the  Galldacht 
Shall  wither  like  grass  ” — 

Strange  words  I  heard  said 
At  the  fair  of  Dun-eas. 

”  A  bard  shall  be  born 
Of  the  seed  of  the  folk, 

To  break  with  his  singing 
The  bond  and  the  yoke. 

‘‘  A  sword,  white  as  ashes, 

Shall  fall  from  the  sky. 

To  rise,  red  as  blood. 

On  the  charge  and  the  cry. 

”  Stark  pipers  shall  blow, 

Stout  drummers  shall  beat, 

And  the  shout  of  the  North 
Siiall  be  heard  in  the  street. 


(1)  2'he  Rushlight  (p.  9).  Maunsel  and  Co.,  Dublin. 
VOL.  LXXXII.  N.S.  3  S 
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“  The  strong  shall  go  down, 

And  the  weak  shall  prevail, 

And  a  glory  shall  sit 
On  the  sign  of  the  Gaodhal. 

“  Then  Emer  shall  come 
In  good  time  by  her  own. 

And  a  man  of  the  people 
Shall  speak  from  the  throne.” — 

Strange  words  I  heard  said 
At  the  fair  of  Dun-eas — 

”  The  Gaoduldacht  shall  live, 

The  Galldacht  shall  pass!  ” 

Xext  to  its  abundance  of  lyrics  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  Irish  literary  movement  is  its  drama.  1  leave  aside  plays 
written  entirely  or  partly  an  Gaelic,  though  some  of  these, 
especially  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde’s,  display  great  imaginative  force 
and  dramatic  feeling.  The  writing  of  plays  in  English  for  Irish 
audiences  received  a  great  impetus  when  iNIiss  Horniman  estab¬ 
lished  the  Abbey  Theatre.  But  long  before  the  National  Theatre 
Society  found  a  settled  home  plays  were  written  and  acted  in 
Dublin,  and  plays  like  Paudraig  Colum’s  The  Fiddler's  House^ 
and  the  productions  of  the  Ulster  fjiterary  Society  -  are  acted 
independently  of  the  Abbey  Theatre.  The  best  known  of  our 
dramatists  is  Mr.  W.  Yeats.  His  genius  is  in  reality  more  lyrical 
than  dramatic.  The  best  of  his  plays,  The  Shadowy  Waters,^ 
has  strong  dramatic  situations,  and  in  its  latest  form  should  be 
highly  effective  on  the  stage,  but  it  claims  our  admiration  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  lyrical  beauty  of  certain  passages  of  the  dialogue. 
Another  play  of  his  which  is  rich  in  line  spectacular  effects.  The 
Countess  Kathleen,  has  never  been  popular  in  Ireland.  The 
King's  Threshold  gives  us  a  great  situation  worked  up  to  a  moving 
and  heroic  climax.  The  early  days  of  the  Irish  theatre  saw  the 
production  of  Mr.  Edward  Martyn’s  Heather  Field,  a  work 
more  purely  dramatic  in  conception  and  treatment  than  many  of 
the  plays  which  have  been  produced.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Marty n  has  ceased  to  write  plays.  Lady  Gregory  and 
Mr.  William  Boyle  have  also  written  plays  which  have  been 
staged  with  good  effect.  *  By  far  the  boldest  and  most  original 
of  our  Irish  dramatists  is  Air.  Synge.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
two  of  his  plays — The  Shadoic  of  the  Glen  and  The  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World — have  excited  fierce  controversy  in  Ireland. 

(1)  Publi.shed  by  Maunscl  and  Co. 

(2)  E.g.  The  Pagan,  by  Kewis  Purcell.  Maunsel  and  Co. 

(3)  Published  in  Poem)<,  1899 — 1905.  Bullen  and  Co. 

(4)  Many  of  the  plays  produced  at  the  Abbey  Theatre  have  been  published 
in  The  Abbey  Theatre  Series.  Maunsel  and  Co. 
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The  only  work  of  his  which  has  been  received  with  real  popular 
approval  is  the  intensely  moving  one-act  play,  Riders  to  the  Sea. 
It  is  creditable  to  the  Irish  public  that  this  play  should  be  appre¬ 
ciated  as  it  has  been.  It  is  a  tragedy,  not  relieved  but  intensified 
by  grim  touches  of  the  commonplace.  It  is  severe  and  restrained, 
not  at  all  what  a  popular  audience  might  be  expected  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  It  is  less  creditable  to  the  Irish  people  that  they  wrangled 
about  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  and  worked  themselves  up  to 
actual  frenzy  over  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World.  Yet 
they  were  not  wholly  without  excuse.  The  latter  play  is  very 
difficult  to  understand,  as  difficult  as  Ibsen  w'as  at  first  to  English 
audiences.  After  a  while  we  shall  get  to  know  Mr.  Synge  better, 
and  pay  to  his  genius  the  tribute  of  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
it  deserves.  In  the  meanwhile  it  must  be  his  consolation  that 
men  do  not  become  fanatics  for  the  sake  of  the  commonplace,  and 
that  no  work  without  merit  ever  earned  the  distinction  of  columns 
of  abuse  in  the  daily  Press,  or  had  resolutions  passed  condemning 
it  by  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  is  prophets,  not  charlatans,  whom 
the  multitude  stones. 

In  prose  literature,  and  especially  in  fiction,  the  Irish  literary 
movement  is  comparatively  weak.  We  have  only  one  novelist  of 
first-rate  importance,  iNIr.  George  Moore,  and  most  of  his  fiction 
was  written  out  of  Ireland  before  he  felt  the  inspiration  of  the 
new  movement.  His  later  work  has,  it  will  be  generally 
admitted,  benefited  by  his  return  to  Ireland.  In  Sister  Teresa 
there  are  traces  of  Irish  influence,  but  The  U^itilled  Field,  a  book 
more  suggestive  than  any  of  the  author’s  earlier  work,  contains 
the  first  fruits  of  his  feeling  for  Ireland.  I  suppose  that  The 
Lake,  which  is  Irish  through  and  through,  will  be  reckoned 
hereafter  Mr.  George  Moore’s  finest  novel.  Considering  his  great 
ability  and  his  high  literary  standing,  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
Mr.  [Moore  has  had  almost  no  influence  on  Irish  prose  writing.  It 
is  perhaps  possible  to  trace  something  of  his  spirit  in  Mr.  Synge’s 
non-dramatic  work,  his  Aran  Islands,  and  his  essays  published  in 
The  Shanachie  and  elsewhere.  But  Mr.  Synge  is  too  virile  and 
original  a  w'riter  to  be  much  influenced  by  anyone,  even  Mr. 
^loore.  The  few  other  novelists  whom  the  movement  has  pro¬ 
duced  have  gone  their  own  way.  Miss  Emily  Lawless  cannot, 
either  as  poet  or  novelist,  be  reckoned  a  product  of  the  new 
intellectual  life  of  the  country.  Mr.  Shan  Bullock,  Miss  Jane 
Barlow,  and  Mr.  Seumas  McManus  have  done  excellent  work, 
but  our  fiction  falls  a  long  way  below  the  standard  of  our  poetry 
or  our  drama.  Good  novels  are  the  product  of  a  mature  litera¬ 
ture,  not  of  a  movement  in  its  infancy,  and  the  temptation  tc 
appeal  to  an  English,  rather  than  a  purelv  Irish,  public  is  likely 

.3  s  2 
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for  many  years  to  come  to  prove  too  strong  for  writers  who  look 
to  earn  money  by  their  books.  Miss  Louise  Kenny  and  Mr. 
Buckley,  alone  among  our  younger  novelists,  have  struck  an 
entirely  fresh  and  purely  Irish  note  in  their  books.  Her  Eed- 
haired  Wojnan  was  a  first  effort,  and  was  marred  by  a  certain 
redundancy  of  style,  but  an  atmosphere  of  high  romance  is  steadily 
maintained,  and  it  is  likely  that  Miss  Kenny  will  do  much  better 
work  in  future.  Mr.  Buckley’s  Gambia  Carty,  published  the 
other  day ,  gives  evidence  of  originality  and  power. 

We  have,  besides  our  novelists,  several  writers  of  good  prose 
of  a  distinctively  Irish  kind.  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  Bussell — these 
two  names  meet  us  everywhere  in  the  study  of  Irish  literature- 
have  written  deeply  suggestive  and  fascinating  essays.  They 
might  both  be  reckoned  great  prose  writers  if  they  had  not  chosen 
rather  to  be  numbered  among  the  poets.  Akin  to  them  in  spirit 
and  form  is  Lady  Gregory.  Her  name  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  of  the  Abbey  Theatre  dramatists,  but  it  is  on  her 
books  rather  than  her  plays  that  her  fame  will  rest.  She  has 
tried  the  curious  experiment  of  using  Gaelic  idiom  in  English 
prose  ;  and,  dealing  with  purely  Irish  subjects,  has  created  a  style 
very  sympathetic  with  her  matter.  She  has  made  the  ancient 
heroic  legends  live  as  they  never  did  before  in  English. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  three  other  detached  prose  writers, 
all  of  them  possessed  of  a  distinctive  style,  and  all  of  them  original. 

“  John  Eglinton  ”  (to  use  the  writer’s  pseudonym)  is  the  author 
of  several  volumes  of  essays.  His  Pebbles  from,  a  Brook  was 
published  by  Mr.  Standish  O’Grady  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  The 
Library  of  the  Nore.  Other  essays  appeared  in  the  short-lived 
periodical  Dana,  some  of  which  have  been  re-published  in  one  of 
the  series  of  Tower  Press  Booklets.  Mr.  Eglinton’s  prose  gives 
the  impression  of  being  written  with  extreme  care.  It  is  packed 
with  thought  to  such  an  extent  as  to  run  the  risk  of  occasional 
obscurity.  He  wdll  probably  never  find  a  very  large  public,  but 
his  readers,  if  few',  w'ill  be  “  fit,”  and  it  is  likely  that  his  influence 
will  be  wide,  working  outw'ards  through  others  to  people  whom 
he  will  fail  to  reach  directly.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  would  prob¬ 
ably  lay  no  claim  to  be  a  man  of  letters.  He  writes  primarily 
with  a  view  to  propagating  his  economic  and  social  ideas,  and, 
even  with  the  example  of  Buskin  before  us,  it  i^  difficult  to  think 
of  political  economy  and  sociology  as  having  any  connection  with 
literature.  But  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  a  prose  style  of  his  own. 
His  book,  Ireland  in  the  New  Century,  is  illuminated  with  de¬ 
lightful  humour,  and  is  extraordinarily  lucid,  so  lucid  that  the 
reader  is  tempted  by  the  mere  simplicity  of  the  w'riting  to  suppose 
that  he  has  alwmys  been  familiar  with  ideas  w’hich  are  really  new 
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to  him.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  everybody  in  Ireland  had  not 
been  occupied  in  abusing,  and  everybody  in  England  in  praising, 
the  teaching  of  the  book,  the  author  would  before  this  have  found 
recognition  as  a  writer  of  literary  merit.  If  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  an  economist  as  a  literary  man,  it  is  still  harder  to  give  the 
title  to  a  political  journalist.  Yet  Mr.  Arthur  Griffith  pours  out 
week  after  week  in  the  columns  of  his  paper,  Sinn  FHn,  prose  of 
a  very  high  order  of  merit.  He  has  published  nothing  in  book 
form.  His  reputation  rests  so  far  entirely  on  a  couple  of  pamph¬ 
lets  and  his  weekly  articles,  written  as  such  things  must  be, 
hurriedly.  He  is  the  inheritor  of  John  Mitchell’s  iron  style  and 
sledge-hammer  methods.  He  has  something  also  of  Swift’s  bald 
simplicity  of  appalling  statement.  In  all  probability  neither  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  nor  Mr.  Griffith  would  care  to  write  for  writing’s 
sake.  They  write  to  convert  people  to  their  ideas  and  ways  of 
looking  at  pressing  problems.  All  mere  graces  and  elegances  are 
sacrificed  cheerfully  by  the  one  to  the  desire  of  being  persuasive, 
by  the  other  to  a  passion  for  annihilating  knaves  and  fools.  But 
both  of  them  have  achieved,  in  spite  of  themselves,  literary  dis¬ 
tinction. 

There  are  other  names  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  any 
complete  account  of  Irish  prose  writing,  Mr.  Eolleston,  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn,  Lord  Dunsany,  Miss  McManus,  Miss  Mary 
Butler ;  but  enough  has  Keen  said  to  show  that  as  yet  we  have  no 
coherent  tradition  of  prose.  Our  poets  and  our  dramatists  form 
groups.  It  is  possible  to  classify  them.  Our  prose  is  like  weaves 
where  cross  tides  meet  each  other  at  an  angle  and  meet  the  wind, 
which  do  not  run  together  or  make  in  any  one  direction.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  soon  to  expect  the  forming  of  any  school  of  Irish  prose 
writing.  A  newly-aw’akened  literary  spirit  finds  its  natural 
expression  in  lyric  and  drama.  It  is  only  after  the  first  raptures 
are  over  that  a  period  of  calm  reflection  comes  and  a  great  prose 
style  is  evolved  by  the  labours  of  many  writers. 

George  A.  Birmingham. 
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Theee  are  two  inscrutable  smiles  in  the  world,  one  of  which  has 
perplexed  the  critics  since  Mona  Lisa  first  looked  out  on  it  from 
the  immortal  canvas  of  Leonardo.  The  other,  which  has  prob¬ 
ably  never  perplexed  anybody  but  myself,  is  the  smile  of  George 
IV.  on  his  granite  pedestal  in  Brighton.  I  never  saw  a  more 
life-like  and  more  engaging  stone  smile !  I  have  seen  heroic, 
dramatic,  and  tragic  statues;  statues  of  ladies  dissolved  in  tears, 
statues  of  gentlemen  about  to  kill  themselves  or  (what  is  always 
wiser)  someone  else,  but  I  have  never  before  seen  one  that  was 
so  intensely  polite  and  affable.  If  ever  a  statue  did  the  honours 
of  a  place,  that  is  the  statue.  It  stands  with  a  courteous,  out¬ 
stretched  right  hand,  and  welcomes  the  tripper  to  that  brilliant, 
bustling  town  which  is  affectionately  called  “  London-by-the- 
Sea,”  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  points  in  the  direction  of  the  best 
hotels.  With  a  background  of  trees  and  a  foreground  of  motor 
’buses.  King  George  looks  cheerfully  and  contentedly  across  the 
Brighton  at  his  feet,  the  creation  of  his  poetic  fancy.  And  the 
inscrutable  and  polite  smile,  by  an  odd  accident,  is  turned 
towards  that  modest  house  in  w’hich  once  lived  and  loved  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  Queen  Maria  Fitzherbert  of  England  as  she  un¬ 
doubtedly  was.  It  is  said  that  George  had  a  light-hearted  way 
of  getting  illegally  married  to  any  number  of  ladies,  but  that 
the  only  one  who  could  put  any  trust  in  her  marriage  lines  was 
the  lady  at  whose  house  his  statue  will  continue  to  smile  as  long 
as  that  well-mannered  bronze  holds  together. 

Strict  morality  wdll  rejoice  to  know  that  the  abode  of  Queen 
Maria  Fitzherbert  has  been  turned  from  the  impropriety  of  its 
ways,  and  that  it  is  now  the  home  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  Instead  of  old  and  young  bucks  and  beaux  with 
skin-tight  trousers,  blue  coats,  gorgeous  w^aistcpats,  big  shirt 
ruffles,  enormous  stocks  that  all  but  choked  them  into  an  apoplexy, 
and  white  beaver  hats  with  a  curly  brim,  it  is  now  over-run  by 
young  men  in  that  enchanting  costume  so  characteristic  of  our 
“  age,”  knickers  and  Norfolk  jacket,  the  belt,  of  course,  dangling. 
An  added  charm  is  a  woollen  cap,  wfflich,  in  moments  of  relaxation, 
is  worn  with  its  peak  behind.  Sometimes,  also,  two  iron  bracelets 
about  their  trouser  legs  proclaim  them  to  be  not  amateur  convicts 
but  strenuous  cyclists.  It  is  a  change  not  without  a  comical 
aspect,  and  that  is  probably  the  reason  that  this  polite  statue  can 
hardly  conceal  a  smile. 
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It  has  always  seemed  a  waste  of  immortal  power  that 
the  greatest  master  of  satire  of  his  age  should  have  turned  his 
thunderbolts  on  the  smiling  gentleman  on  his  pedestal.  It  was 
using  a  sledge  hammer  to  crush  a  nice,  fat  caterpillar — the  big, 
lazy,  fluffy,  black  and  yellow  kind.  The  black  and  yellow  crawl¬ 
ing  fluff  is  not  without  a  certain  kind  of  beauty,  but  in  spite  of 
that,  after  all,  the  inside  is  only  a  worm.  Why  waste  such  sledge 
hammer  satire  on  a  worm  ! 

Brighton — which  one  loves — is  the  incarnation  of  a  smile ; 
a  charming,  sunny,  surface  smile — a  reflection  in  brick  and 
mortar  of  that  smile  on  the  pedestal.  It  is  the  creation  of 
an  essentially  unimaginative  imagination,  and  it  has  besides  been 
the  victim  of  an  architect  afflicted  with  the  nightmare  and  who 
turned  his  nightmare  into  stucco.  Why  a  kind  of  imitation 
Moorish  architecture  carried  out  in  stucco  should  have  been 
planted  on  British  soil  George  and  goodness  only  know !  That 
awful  Pavilion  which  he  created  and  in  which  he  rioted  has  now 
the  shabby,  worn-out  appearance  of  an  old,  impecunious  rake 
who  drinks  gin  in  place  of  the  champagne  of  his  youth.  That 
awful  Pavilion  with  its  countless  little  onion  domes,  its  gimcrack 
ornamentation  done  in  painted  wood,  and  the  usual  tendency  of 
stucco  to  look  damp  on  the  slightest  provocation !  It  exhales 
mildew  and  mustiness  in  spite  of  its  neat  lawns  and  careful  flower¬ 
beds.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  curricles  and  coaches  of  that 
day  dashing  through  the  false  Moorish  gateway  with  heavy  swells 
throned  aloft  modelled  on  that  big,  fat  man  whose  stock  hid  awful 
scars.  Like  the  house  of  Queen  Maria  Fitzherbert,  the  Pavilion 
has  also  been  turned  from  the  error  of  its  ways,  and  entertain¬ 
ments  of  a  strictly  sober  and  respectable  kind  probably  convulse 
the  wicked  old  echoes. 

The  Pavilion  is  the  only  effort  at  architecture  in  Brighton. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  sprouting  of  imitation  onions  on  one  of 
the  piers,  but  it  is  only  a  feeble  obsequious  imitation,  and  the 
rest  of  the  towm  is  laughter  done  in  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
kernel  of  Brighton  is  George  smiling  on  his  pedestal  on  the 
Old  Steine,  with  a  garden  in  front  of  him  and  another  behind 
him,  and  a  pleasant,  shady  road  at  his  feet,  through  which  motor 
’buses  and  other  noisy  traffic  shoot  up  and  dowm  the  hilly  streets 
gay  with  shops.  From  George  innumerable  streets  radiate  in  every 
direction,  full  of  boarding  houses,  hotels,  and  lodging  houses,  all 
invitingly  open,  ready  to  receive  the  tripper  or  the  week-ender 
with  open  arms.  It  is  Brighton’s  business  to  succour  the  home¬ 
less,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  George  is  the  patron  saint  of 
lodging-house  keepers.  What  would  they  do  without  him?  If 
he  would  turn  his  smile  a  little  to  the  left,  past  the  Eoyal  York 
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Hotel ,  across  the  garden,  he  would  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  And 
there  is  no  sea  like  the  Brighton  sea,  and  there  is  no  air  like  that 
exhilarating  tonic  which  sweeps  across  the  Channel  and  over  the 
downs.  There  is  no  sunshine  in  all  England  like  that  great 
gold  sun  which  sinks  into  a  glory  of  red  and  gold  behind  the  fret¬ 
work  of  the  two  long,  slender  piers  which  stretch  out  into  the  sea. 

Apart  from  the  broad  promenade  along  the  water-front,  the 
streets  of  Brighton,  until  they  cross  the  border  line  of  the  more 
modern,  more  fashionable,  and  far  less  beautiful  adjoining  town 
called  Hove,  are  queer,  narrow,  winding  streets,  of  the  early  days 
of  last  century,  flanked  by  odd  little  houses  with  bow  windows 
and  tiny  rooms,  or  they  are  tall,  formal  structures,  suggestive  of 
bygone  fashion,  through  which  a  hurricane  follows  one  with  a 
lash  of  icy  air.  Nature  contributes  to  Brighton  the  downs,  the 
cliffs,  and  the  sea;  the  rest  is  furnished  by  man.  George  was 
the  high  priest  of  the  artificial,  and  he  has  set  his  seal  on  his 
own  creation.  If  he  w^ere  only  here  to  enjoy  the  full-blown  rose 
of  which  he  planted  the  seed  ! 

Brighton  is  the  city  of  electric  lights.  At  night  it  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  a  huge  glittering  nosegay.  How  George,  whose 
wickedness  was  only  illuminated  by  tallow  candles,  would  have 
revelled  in  it !  How  he  would  have  revelled  in  those  huge  caravan¬ 
serais  built  on  the  water-front,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
Pavilion,  the  materialised  dream  of  his  wicked,  stodgy  life,  would 
have  seemed  to  him  very  cheap  and  taw’dry.  How  he  w’ould  have 
enjoyed  the  human  beings  who  crowd  the  gay  hotels,  and  who 
stroll  up  and  down  the  water-front  all  day  long  in  very  gorgeous 
clothes.  It  is  indeed  the  haven  of  rest  where  ladies  with  straw- 
coloured  hair  and  rice  jwwder  on  the  end  of  their  noses  love 
to  commune  with  Nature.  Poor  George,  to  think  what  he  missed ! 
One  sees,  too,  gentlemen  about  who  would  have  roused  his  ardent 
sympathy — gentlemen  smoking  big  cigars  and  wearing  big  checks. 
It  may  be  a  digression,  but  what  is  the  reason  that  big  checks 
and  a  bad  record  always  seem  to  go  together !  Villains  always 
wear  big  checks,  but  a  good  hero  never  could  w’ear  them  and 
remain  either  good  or  heroic. 

One  is  always  so  sorry  for  people  who  live  in  Brighton,  for 
they  can’t  go  there  to  spend  a  week-end.  Eor,  say  what  you 
will,  the  familiar,  no  matter  how’  fascinating,  soon  loses  its 
fascination.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  householder  w^ho  appreciates 
the  charms  of  Brighton,  and  who  in  intervals  of  paying  his 
heavy  rates  and  taxes  looks  to  that  divine  sunset  and  thinks 
poems  even  if  he  does  not  wwite  them.  No,  it  takes  the  week¬ 
ender  to  do  that !  Who  can  rhapsodise  over  the  divine  beauty 
of  sun,  sea,  and  cliffs  which  are  merely  one’s  stock-in-trade  and 
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are  let  along  with  the  lodgings !  The  wayfarer,  light  of  heart 
and  trustful,  usually  appears  in  a  fly  piled  high  with  luggage 
and  possibly  family.  He  drives  from  house  to  house  reconnoitr¬ 
ing  lodgings  and  landladies.  It  is  the  beauty  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  that  neither  knows  the  other,  but  they  accept  each  other  on 
faith,  which  shows  the  innate  goodness  of  the  human  ' heart. 
Finally,  the  light-hearted  wayfarer  in  the  fly  is  taken  in,  possibly 
in  one  sense,  possibly  in  both.  It  is  the  proud  claim  of  George 
that  he  left  Brighton  a  haven  of  rest  to  the  homeless  who  can  pay. 

There  never  was  such  a  town  of  comedy  as  Brighton  !  Up  and 
down  its  hilly  streets,  which  were  once  wdnd-swept  downs,  and 
which  are  now  rows  and  rows  of  brilliant  shops,  a  perix.'tual  crowd 
is  always  surging  past.  Tea-rooms  entice  the  thirsty  tripj^er,  or 
he  wanders  into  those  alluring  little  shops  where,  in  a  kind  of 
madness,  he  buys  those  awful  souvenirs  which  arc  brought  back  to 
the  sufferers  at  home.  Politeness  is  the  keynote  of  Brighton ; 
Manners  on  a  Monument  has  set  the  pace.  Even  the  motor-’bnses 
that  shoot  up  and  down  the  narrow,  hilly  streets  are  |X)lite.  The 
influence  of  that  affable  smile  is  felt  in  the  courteous  way  in 
which  those  vehicles  come  to  a  full  stop  before  one  climbs  in, 
while  the  polite  conductor,  possibly  a  lineal  descendant  of  that 
great  and  smiling  gentleman  in  the  Old  Steine,  puts  his  fore¬ 
finger  in  the  small  of  your  back  as  the  machine  starts  and  you 
stagger  forward.  There  are  times  when  good  manners  are  much 
more  important  than  a  good  character. 

How  quickly  one  becomes  a  part  of  Brighton  !  After  that  wild 
flight  in  a  fly,  and  after  one  has  clinched  a  bargain  with  a  lady 
whose  non-committal  face  is  like  the  Sphinx’s,  only  much  more 
so,  one  mounts  a  cap  that  cannot  be  blown  off,  and  joins  that 
tireless  procession  on  the  water-front,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  one 
feels  like'  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Brighton.  In  fact,  one 
stares  in  turn  coldly  and  scornfully  at  other  flies  laden  with 
harassed  families  also  in  search  of  lodgings.  Or  one  sits  on  a 
b(*nch  and  contemplates  the  sea,  or  one  reviews  the  various 
pleasures  Brighton  has  to  offer;  goats  harnessed  to  little  go-carts, 
donkeys  patiently  leaning  against  the  side-walk.  Bath-chair  men 
wistfully  trying  to  catch  one’s  averted  eye.  Cabs  with  discouraged 
horses,  that  are  given  up  to  a  contemplation  of  their  own  legs, 
are  anchored  to  the  side-walk,  and  public  motors  offering  delightful 
excursions  at  low  rates,  with  the  danger  thrown  in,  all  lie  in 
wait  for  the  ardent  tripper.  Noisy  motors  full  of  hideous  appari¬ 
tions  tear  along  the  Madeira  shelter  under  the  cliffs  of  Kemp- 
town,  and  a  noisy  little  electric  train  which  runs  along  the  very 
water  edge  on  slender  trestlework  rising  out  of  the  sea,  takes 
one  with  panting  haste  from  the  middle  of  Brighton  along  Kemp- 
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town — the  loveliest  and  most  health-giving  part  of  Brighton— to 
the  snow-white  cliffs  of  Kottingdean,  and,  after  a  tumultuous 
journey  of  ten  minutes,  the  noisy  little  train  on  its  brave  little 
trestlework,  pauses  out  of  breath  just  where  the  “  Happy 
Family”  stands  outside  the  bit  of  a  station.  One  can’t  avoid 
the  “  Happy  Family,”  and,  indeed,  one  does  not  want  to.  Its 
members  live  in  a  cage  of  some  pretensions,  for  it  has  tw’o  stories, 
and  it  is  under  the  auspices  of  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  weather¬ 
beaten  face  who  gives  one  a  detailed  biographical  sketch  of  his 
charges.  Indeed,  he  sold  me,  for  the  modest  sum  of  one  penny, 
a  poem  of  his  own  construction  inspired  by  them ,  and  he  pointed 
out  with  great  pride  the  printed  announcement  over  the  fa9ade 
of  the  cage,  ‘‘  Patronised  by  Royalty.”  ”  The  Happy  Family” 
immediately  rose  in  my  loyal  estimation.  One  could  wish  they 
did  not  have  to  live  in  a  cage,  but,  of  course,  that  is  the  only 
way  one  can  see  how  really  happy  they  are  !  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  this  meritorious  family  enjoyed  Royal  pat¬ 
ronage.  ”  His  Majesty  has  done  us  the  honour  several  times 
to  inspect  us,”  said  the  elderly  gentleman  solemnly.  I  could 
well  believe  it ;  it  would  be  just  like  his  gracious  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.  to  climb  down  the  cliff  wdth  his  grandchildren  and 
make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  these,  the  most  humble  of 
his  subjects.  There  was  a  fox  with  his  intimate  friend,  a  game 
cock,  roosting  on  his  back.  A  Manx  kitten  washing  its  face  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  twm  nervous  little  mice,  and 
three  red-eyed  ferrets,  in  pale  golden  furs,  were  quite  chummy 
with  two  white  rats.  •  A  couple  of  owls  on  a  perch  blinked  blindly 
at  three  very  cocky-looking  hawks.  Of  such  and  others  did  this 
happy  family  consist.  One  feels  persuaded  that  his  Majesty 
was  not  above  patting  the  Manx  kitten — so  strenuous  about  its 
toilet — and  that  he  vouchsafed  a  glance  of  sympathy  at  the  little 
fox.  whose  destiny  w^as  one  of  ignoble  safety. 

The  Brighton  beach  is  covered  with  samples  of  life.  It  is  not 
what  one  might  call  a  soft  beach.  It  is  strewn  fathoms  deep 
with  sharp  pebbles  that  fc-llow  the  receding  waves  with  a  mono¬ 
tonous  crunching  cadence  that  lulls  to  sleep  on  a  hot  summer  day. 
Unassorted  humanity  loves  to  sprawl  about  on  the  pebbles  as  if 
they  were  Nature’s  feather-bed,  and — passing  on  the  gay  little 
train — one  has  a  varied  vision  of  the  British  citizen  lying  on  his 
stomach  and  snoring  in  time  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea,  or 
young  women  outstretched  on  shawls,  some  playfully  decorated 
with  the  hats  of  their  gentlemen  friends,  or  sleeping  with  an 
empty  lunch  basket  for  a  pillow^.  As  for  the  innumerable  children, 
they  fill  the  clear  warm  air  with  their  shrill  cries,  and  with  their 
short  skirts  or  breeches  rolled  up  high,  paddle  in  the  water  wdth 
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glistening,  active  legs,  or  dig  in  the  sand  with  the  eternal 
spade. 

It  was  on  this  same  beach  that  the  immortal  Mrs.  Pipchin  stood 
guard  over  little  Paul  Dombey  under  the  lee  of  Dr.  Blimber’s 
celebrated  Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen,  and,  indeed,  nowhere 
do  boarding  schools  flourish  as  in  Brighton.  Perpetual  proces¬ 
sions  of  infants  two  by  two,  buffeted  by  the  wdnd  and  convoyed 
in  rosy-cheeked  couples,  are  walked  along  the  sea  front,  arrayed 
either  in  pig-tails  or  broad  collars,  without  which,  it  is  instructive 
to  note,  no  young  thing  can  ever  hope  to  approach  the  altar  of 
learning. 

High  on  the  beach  row-boats,  pleasure-boats,  and  fishing 
smacks  are  drawn  up,  and  dun-coloured  fishing  nets  are  spread 
over  the  pebbles  or  across  the  rails  to  dry.  Fishermen  sit  yarn¬ 
ing  or  netting  on  upturned  boats,  while  bathing  machines  on  the 
edge  of  the  water  are  waiting  for  custom.  Along  the  slender 
groynes  that  stretch  out  from  the  shore  countless  seagulls  perch , 
and  eye  with  meditative  curiosity  the  nobler  race  which  cannot  fly 
and  whose  paddling  is  a  disgrace.  They  are  so  familiar  with  the 
presence  of  families  wnth  lunch  baskets,  they  are  so  conscious  that 
these  lunch  baskets  are  not  unconnected  with  a  light  refreshment 
for  gulls,  that  one  can  follow  the  absorbed  interest  with  which 
they  follow  the  destiny  of  a  veal  and  ham  pie.  Even  the  scooting 
by  of  the  busy  little  train  does  not  rouse  them  from  their  absorbed 
contemplation. 

On  Sundays,  as  a  concession  to  the  sacredness  of  the  day, 
and,  presumably,  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  floating  population,  the 
beach  takes  on  a  staid  and  virtuous  appearance.  The  sailor  men 
are  stiff  in  Sunday  clothes,  and  the  dirty  infants  of  Brighton 
(of  which  there  are  many)  are  washed  in  honour  of  the  day ;  and 
itinerant  preachers  dot  the  beach  and  collect  about  them  rival 
factions  of  idle  sinners,  while  strolling  sinners  hang  languidly 
over  the  iron  railing,  listening  to  the  preachers  who  roar  them¬ 
selves  hoarse,  and  seem  on  very  hail-fellow*-well-met  terms  indeed 
with  Divine  Providence.  As  I  lingered  one  day  on  the  outskirts 
listening  to  an  agitated  brother  dancing  a  pas  senl  in  his  righteous 
zeal,  an  irascible  old  gentleman  turned  on  me  with  a  splutter 
of  indignation,  “  Don’t  listen  to  him,  madam,  he’s  the  worst 
kind  of  a  scoundrel,  and  he  is  just  out  of  jail  for  cheating.” 

On  week  days  the  secular  drama  is  also  represented  on  the 
beach.  Groups  of  three  or  four  wandering  mimes,  in  fancy  dress 
that  looks  shabby  and  faded  in  the  daylight ,  with  accompaniment 
of  a  cracked  piano  or  mandoline  that  sets  one’s  teeth  on  edge, 
sing  those  songs  about  ”  mother,”  or  ”  father,”  ”  little 
sister”  and  “little  brother”  and  “darling”  which  thrill  the 
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British  heart ;  or  they  deliver  themselves  of  those  sad  comic 
songs,  accompanied  by  comic  dances,  which  for  some  unknown 
reason  incline  the  British  tripper  to  mirth.  Eeserved  seats  are  a 
penny  for  two  hours,  the  audience  outside  of  the  rope  making  off 
before  the  hat  is  passed.  In  no  place  does  one  ever  see  such 
incongruous  persons  make  use  of  music  for  a  living  as  in  Brighton. 
The  latest  was  a  well-set-up  elderly  gentleman  with  a  grey  mili¬ 
tary  beard  and  moustache,  with  overcoat  and  well-brushed  top- 
hat  and  tightly  rolled  umbrella,  who,  in  the  company  of  a  ricketty 
upright  piano  on  wheels,  played  by  a  very  seedy  individual  in  a 
cap,  sang  the  “  Lost  Chord  ”  (that  fatal  song)  in  a  cracked  voice 
but  with  great  elegance,  as  if  on  his  way^  to  his  club  he  had  met 
this  turnout  and  had  then  and  there  been  imiaelled  to  burst  into 
song.  He  was  so  superior,  so  dignified — like  a  general  in  very 
reduced  circumstances — that  one  did  not  wonder  that  he  left  the 
gathering  of  pennies  to  the  m.an  in  the  cap,  while  he  himself 
strolled  up  and  down  the  side-walk  with  magnificent  dignity,  as 
if  he  had  no  earthly  connection  with  the  establishment. 

Then,  too,  there  are  little  bands  of  masked  songsters,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  disguised  members,  probably,  of  the  higher  nobility, 
who  also  wander  through  the  narrow  streets  and  along  the  sea 
front,  and  do  not  disdain  the  pennies  which  they  cajole  out  of  the 
souls  not  unmoved  by  music,  even  when  it  is  rather  shrill  and  flat. 
If  to  this  one  adds  the  Town  Band,  the  piano-organ,  the  man  who 
tolls  the  “  Miserere  ”  out  of  II  Troratorc  on  the  cornet,  the  hand- 
organ  that  grinds  the  “  Old  Hundredth,”  the  blind  harpist  and 
the  fiddler,  mercifully  blotted  out  by  the  traffic,  the  old  w’oman 
leading  a  blind  old  man  who  roars  “Hallelujah”  with  trumpet 
tones ;  these  are  only  a  few’  among  the  feasts  of  sound  prepared 
for  the  sojourner  in  Brighton. 

But  the  glory  of  Brighton  is  the  sunset  and  the  night.  As  the 
sun  sets  i.i  a  sea  of  red  and  gold,  the  long  piers  become  indistinct 
and  mysterious  as  they  fade  into  the  twilight ;  until  suddenly  their 
slender  length  and  all  their  delicate  tracery  are  outlined  by 
myriads  of  electric  lamps.  Even  the  great  caravanserais  on  the 
water-front  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  some  great,  grim, 
shadowy  castle  on  the  cliffs,  and  for  a  moment  of  time  this  gay 
and  frivolous  City  of  the  Sea  rises  against  the  night  like  a  city 
of  dreams.  There  is  for  an  instant  something  tragic  and  solemn 
as  it  looms  dim  and  gaunt  against  the  sombre  sky. 

Goethe’s  ballad  of  the  “  King  of  Thule  ”  always  comes  to  my 
mind  w’hen  I  sit  on  the  pier  and  watch  Brighton  fade  into  the 
twilight.  That  “  King  of  Thule  ”  w’ho  was  faithful  to  the  grave, 
and  to  w’hom  his  sweetheart  when  dying  gave  a  cup  of  gold,  and 
out  of  it,  henceforth,  he  drank  at  all  his  carousals  until  his  last 
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hour  came.  Then,  so  goes  the  ballad,  he  divided  his  states  and 
riches  among  his  heirs,  but  the  gold  cup,  dearest  of  all  his 
treasures,  he  gave  to  none.  But  as  he  sat  for  the  last  time  in  the 
banqueting  hall  among  his  knights,  he  drained  out  of  it  one  last 
glowing  draught,  whereupon  with  his  dying  strength  he 
iung  the  golden  cup  into  the  sea ;  then  his  eyes  closed 
in  death.  A  melancholy,  light  song  with  a  few'  strummed 
minor  chords  as  background.  At  twilight  one  can  just 
see  the  castle  on  the  sea,  where  the  King  dwelt  who  was  faithful 
to  the  grave — not  characteristic  of  the  only  other  King  connected 
with  Brighton — but  as  it  grows  darker  it  vanishes  into  the  night. 
And  then,  suddenly,  all  Brighton  bursts  into  a  blaze  of  electric 
light.  From  the  flat  long  line  of  Hove  in  the  hollow',  betw'een 
the  huge,  noisy  Americanised  caravanserais  on  the  water  front, 
past  the  clock  tow'er  in  the  square  w'ith  its  countless  tw'inkling 
lamps,  past  the  old  inns  that  once  were  famous,  past  the  old 
Steine  and  the  new  Steine,  past  Kemptown  on  the  cliffs — 
supremely  disdainful  of  the  boisterous  hotel  life  at  its  feet — and  so 
to  the  snowy  heights  of  Rottingdean,  the  long,  upw'ard  curve  of 
the  coast  is  outlined  by  a  chain  of  electric  lamps,  w'hich  from 
the  far  distance  look  like  a  river  of  diamonds  clasping  the  shore, 
and  from  the  edge  of  w  hich  a  fringe  of  myriad  tremulous  golden 
threads  lie  on  the  sea. 

In  the  town  the  narrow'  w'inding  streets  are  ablaze  w'ith  bril¬ 
liant  shops,  and  all  Brighton  is  out  of  doors  in  that  enchanting 
darkness  which  one  can  only  see  in  a  glitter  of  light.  To  think 
how'  Manners  on  a  Monument  w'ould  have  loved  it  all ;  how'  he 
would  have  basked  in  that  garish  light !  How'  he  would  have 
revelled  in  that  light-hearted  crow'd  loitering  and  surging  through 
the  streets — staring  into  those  inviting  shops  w'here  imitation 
gems  from  a  false  Golconda  tempt  lingering  ladies  with 
yellow'  hair  and  rice-pow'der,  dead  tired,  possibly,  of  commun¬ 
ing  with  Nature.  Yes,  it  is  his  creation — his  inspiration — that 
great  gentleman  to  w'hose  good  manners  the  sculptor  w  as  obliged 
to  do  justice.  He  w'as  a  King  of  Comedy,  and  he  created  the 
town  of  Comedy.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  he  smiles  that 
inscrutable  smile.  Was  there  ever  a  tragedy  in  Brighton?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not,  unless  it  be  the  one  recorded  on  a  tablet  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel.  But  even  that  was  no  tragedy,  only  a  second- 
rate  melodrama  of  a  stodgy  kind.  No  tragedy  could  survive  the 
sordid  vicinity  of  the  man  w'ith  the  smile.  I  held  in  my  hand  a 
few  of  his  gifts  to  her,  poor,  pseudo  Queen,  and  I  pondered  on 
the  economy  of  his  offerings  :  a  tiny  ivory  fan — a  gold  watch 
studded  with  seed  pearls,  a  pair  of  inexpensive  earrings  and  a 
waist  buckle  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  the  Pavilion. 
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He  paid  a  great  many  of  his  debts  with  that  immortal  smile; 
still,  to  be  just,  he  was  very  lavish  on  himself.  In  the  case  in 
which  these  relics  are  kept  there  is  also  a  little  shawl,  a  scarf,  an 
embroidered  bag,  a  cologne  bottle,  and  a  variety  of  other  sad 
odds  and  ends,  that  have  escaped  the  discourteous  flight  of  time. 
They  are  now  in  private  possession,  for  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Brighton  declined  to  buy,  even  at  a  small  outlay,  these  equi¬ 
vocal  souvenirs  of  an  improper  if  mistaken  lady.  But  a  gentle¬ 
man  is  never  improper,  and  so  Brighton’s  gratitude  to  its  bene¬ 
factor  found  vent  in  this  statue  to  his  good  manners,  for  other 
reason  there  certainly  w^as  none.  Still,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,  heroes  are  so  much  more  common  than  good  manners ! 

So  long  may  King  George  greet  the  Brighton  trippers  with  that 
engaging  and  suave  smile.  Did  not  old  William  of  Wykeham  say 
ages  ago  :  — 

“  Manners  naakyth  man.” 

Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  for  once  a  monument  to  manners? 

Annie  E.  Lane. 
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LORD  SALISBURY— THE  PEACEMAKER. 

A  Sketch. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
(jreat  Britain  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  charming  of  men  personally. 
.\11  diplomatists  admired  his  great  intellect,  his  straightforward¬ 
ness,  and  the  wonderful  clearness  and  precision  wdth  which  he 
always  expressed  his  ideas.  He  never  could  be  misunderstood, 
and  he  never  had  need  to  explain  himself  away,  as  some  British 
statesmen  had.  To  some  Continental  diplomatists  of  the  old 
school  he  hardly  seemed  sufficiently  diplomatic,  just  because, 
contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Talleyrand,  he  used  his  words  to 
express  his  thoughts  fully,  and  not  to  disguise  or  conceal  them. 
Every  single  word  of  his  was  like  an  electric  lamjo,  shedding 
full  light  on  his  thought.  And  he  never  used  more  words  than 
were  absolutely  necessary.  In  my  diplomatic  experience  I  have 
knowm  foreign  Ministers  who  evidently  hojied  to  make  a  favour¬ 
able  impression  by  the  superfluous  abundance  of  their  verbiage. 

I  have  had  to  leave  them  amazed,  confused,  feeling  tired,  and 
wondering  what  was  essential  in  that  avalanche  of  words.  Con¬ 
versation  wdth  Lord  Salisbury  was  positively  refreshing  by  its 
clearness,  precision,  and  its  quite  elegant  simplicity.  Whenever 
I  had  the  honour  of  talking  with  him,  I  felt  a  bracing  pleasure, 
as  if  I  was  standing  in  the  light  and  in  the  breezes  on  some 
summit  in  the  Alps. 

He  was  generally  considered  a  great  cynic.  My  own  inter¬ 
course  with  him  did  not  bear  out  that  popular  verdict.  But  I 
found  him  often  in  the  midst  of  an  earnest  conversation  ready 
to  have  a  hearty  laugh ,  whenever  he  noticed  some  comic  element 
in  a  situation.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  very  lively  sense 
of  humour. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  he  seemed  to  me  rather  cynical 
was  one  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  official  intercourse  with 
him.  I  expressed  my  anxiety  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  of  my  mission. 

“  I  do  not  see,”  remarked  Lord  Salisbury,  “  I  do  not  see  why 
in  your  official  mission  here  you  should  encounter  any  difficulties  ! 
At  any  rate,  I  will  give  you  a  hint  how  to  steer  clear  of  any  of 
them  :  Do  not  expect  Great  Britain  to  fight  your  battles — for 
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instance,  in  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Europe,  that  you  may 
becomet  free  masters  of  the  Balkans  !  Do  not  ask  us  to  guarantee 
your  national  loans.  Do  not  ask  us  to  lend  you  money,  that  you 
may  buy  arms  to  fight  Turks  or  Austrians,  or  some  other  of  your 
neighbours.  Don’t  do  these  things,  and  you  will  have  in  your 
work  for  liberty  and  progress  all  our  sympathies  without  asking 
for  them  !  ” 

When,  in  1885,  Eastern  Kumelia  proclaimed  herself  united 
with  Bulgaria,  and  when,  in  consequence,  we  Servians  got  very 
excited,  and  were  drifting  into  war  with  the  Bulgarians,  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  a  true  friend  of  the  Balkan  nations,  made  every 
effort  to  prevent  that  war.  I  thought  at  that  time  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  like  most  political  men  of  both  parties  in  England, 
was  decidedly  pro-Bulgarian.  And  on  one  occasion  I  told  him  so. 

■  ‘  But  you  are  quite  mistaken  in  that !  ’  ’  Lord  Salisbury  said 
to  me.  “  I  am  a  partisan  of  peace,  and  not  a  partisan  of  the 
Bulgarians.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  Balkan  nations,  equally  the 
friend  of  the  Servians  as  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  as  such  I  advise 
you  :  by  all  means  evade  drifting  into  war  with  the  Bulgarians ! 
Neither  of  you  two  would  gain  anything  by  war  that  you  could 
not  gain  by  peace.  By  war  you  would  both  only  compromise 
your  own  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world.” 

For  some  time  the  advice  of  Lord  Salisbury  exercised  a  certain 
influence  over  the  Servian  Government.  They  wanted  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  balance  of  jx)wer  in  the  Balkans,  and  as  Bulgaria  was 
nearly  doubled  by  the  annexation  of  Eumelia,  they  wished  that 
Servia’s  territory  also  should  be  increased  on  one  side  or  other. 
For  a  time  they  contemplated  the  invasion  of  the  Turkish  pro¬ 
vince,  Kossovo.  Lord  Salisbury,  having  been  informed  of  that, 
insisted  that,  in  the  circumstanes  of  the  general  situation  in 
Europe,  no  war  should  be  provoked  in  the  Balkans,  not  even 
a  war  against  the  Turks.  He  seems  to  have  endorsed  the  Austrian 
suggestion  that  a  small  territorial  compensation  should  be  given 
to  Servia,  and  that  thereby  war  would  be  prevented. 

In  connection  with  Lord  Salisbury’s  endeavours  to  prevent  war 
in  the  Balkans,  a  curious  and  somewhat  dangerous  incident 
happened.  Lord  Salisbury  called  me  one  day  to  the  Foreign 
Office  and,  having  told  me  that  he  had  reliable  information  that 
Servia  was  on  the  point  of  invading  the  Kossovo  Vilayet,  asked 
me  to  wire  to  my  Government  these  words  ;  “  Lord  Salisbury 
asks  me  to  inform  you  that  Great  Britain  will  prove  herself  to 
be  a  friend  to  Servia  if  Servia  does  not  invade  Kossovo.”  He 
repeated  these  ^vords  to  me ;  I  w’rote  them  down  and  ciphered 
them  carefully  to  Belgrade.  But  the  telegraphist  in  London  or 
in  Belgrade  omitted  the  very  cipher  which  meant  ”  does  not,” 
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and  King  Milan  was  exceedingly  pleased,  although  highly  sur¬ 
prised,  to  read  :  “  Great  Britain  will  prove  herself  a  friend  of 
Servia  if  Servia  invades  Kossovo  ”  !  Fortunately,  he  asked  me 
to  repeat  my  dispatch ,  and  the  second  telegram  was  rightly  trans¬ 
mitted  and  deciphered. 

I  tried  to  give  to  Servia’s  war  with  Bulgaria  the  character 
of  a  local  imbroglio,  of  a  sudden  quarrel  between  two  cousins 
and  neighbours  who  fight  to-day  to  embrace  each  other  to-morrow. 
To  Lord  Salisbury  that  w'ar  was  compromising  a  principle  and  a 
system.  “Is  it  in  that  way,”  he  asked  me,  “that  you  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  Balkan  Federation?  And  yet,  what  are  you 
to  do  without  federation  ?  ’  ’ 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1886,  my  Government 
ordered  me  to  go  to  Bucharest  to  negotiate  peace  with  Bulgaria, 
Lord  Salisbury  in  his  most  earnest  manner  impressed  on  me 
the  absolute  necessity  to  make  i^eace  and  re-establish  friendship 
between  the  two  principal  Slavonic  nations  of  the  Balkans.  He 
promised  that  British  diplomacy  at  Sofia  and  Bucharest  would 
help  me  to  sign  the  peace  under  honourable  conditions  for  my 
country.  And  that  the  peace  between  Servia  and  Bulgaria, 
honourable  to  both  sides,  was  signed  in  Bucharest  we  have  to 
thank  the  joint  efforts  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Great  Britain. 

The  statesmanlike  and  earnest  advice  which  Lord  Salisbury 
gave  me  when  I  went  to  take  leave  of  him  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  from  London  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  In 
Bucharest  I  repeated  it  to  myself  almost  every  morning  before 
going  to  the  Conference  Hall.  And  I  can  honestly  say  that  in 
the  most  critical  moment  during  the  negotiations  I  remembered 
Lord  Salisbury’s  advice,  and,  instead  of  throwing  my  country 
into  a  second  wmr  with  Bulgaria — as  I  should  have  been  justified 
in  doing — I  made  it  jxrssible  to  sign  an  honourable  peace. 

In  Nish — then  the  headquarters  of  the  Servian  army  and  of 
the  Servian  Government — I  received  from  King  Milan  and  his 
Government  instructions  to  try  to  get,  if  possible,  an  honourable 
peace,  but  if  the  Bulgarians  should  demand  a  war  indemnity, 
then  I  was  to  declare  immediately  that  the  peace  negotiations 
were  at  an  end,  that  war  would  be  resumed  in  tw'enty-four  hours, 
and  that  I  should  leave  Bucharest  that  very  day  for  Servia. 

In  Bucharest  our  peace  negotiations  coincided  with  “  the 
Season.”  As  I  w'as  ordered  to  represent  myself  “waiting  for 
instructions,”  and  as  the  Bulgarian  Plenipotentiary,  Ivan 
Gueshoff,  was  also  waiting  for  his  instructions — in  reality,  how¬ 
ever,  both  of  us  trying  to  give  time  to  our  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  to  complete  their  preparations  for  the  resumplion  of 
hostilities — we  both,  with  our  genial  President,  Madjid  Pasha, 
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enjoyed  fully  the  hospitality  of  the  court  of  King  Carol  and 
Queen  “Carmen  Sylva,”  and  of  the  high  society  of  the  I 

Koumanian  capital.  Before  we  even  entered  into  real  negotia¬ 
tions,  I  and  my  excellent  “enemy”  Guesholf  were  forced  by  ; 
the  beautiful  Koumanian  ladies  to  fraternise  there  and  then.  1 
We  immediately  made  a  private  alliance  against  our  Turkish  j 
President,  Madjid.  We  were  jealous  of  him  because  he  quickly 
and  easily  beat  us  both  in  popularity  with  the  Eoumanian  ladies 
by  writing  to  every  one  of  them  vefses  in  Arabic  characters, 
declared  by  him  to  be  Arabic  jwetry,  which  they  always  and 
immediately,  before  our  eyes,  with  effusive  praise  of  Madjid, 
placed  in  their  bosoms  as  precious  and  miracle-working  amulets ! 

But  one  morning  during  the  sitting  of  the  Conference  my 
friend  and  ally,  Guesholf,  sprang  a  terrible  diplomatic  mine 
under  me.  He  had  at  last  received  his  instructions,  and  brought 
the  Bulgarian  conditions  for  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  passed  the  i 
document  to  our  President  Madjid,  who  passed  it  to  me.  The 
moment  I  opened  the  paper  and  read  the  first  article,  claiming 
from  Servia  a  war  indemnity  of  twenty-five  million  francs,  I 
rose,  and  declared  as  quietly  as,  under  great  agitation,  I  could, 
that  negotiations  for  peace  were  at  an  end,  that  the  war  would  I 
be  resumed  the  next  day,  and  that  I  was  leaving  Bucharest  for  ! 
Servia  in  an  hour.  And  I  left  my  place  at  the  Conference  table  j 
and  moved  towards  the  door. 

Our  poor  Arabic  poet,  w’ho  had  the  misfortune  to  preside  at 
a  diplomatic  fencing  bout  between  a  Bulgarian  and  a  Servian,  1 
sprang  to  his  feet,  rushed  tow’ards  the  door,  and  blocked  my  I 
way.  Agitated  as  I  wms,  I  did  not  see  Madjid  Pasha,  but  at  i 
that  very  moment  I  had  a  mental  vision  of — Lord  Salisbury! 
Before  I  left  my  hotel  that  morning  I  had  had  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Percy  Sanderson,  the  British  Chargd  d’ Affaires.  He  brought  me  I 
a  message  from  Lord  Salisbury.  His  lordship  sent  me  his  kind 
remembrances,  and  expressed  his  confidence  that  I  would  success-  | 
fully  work  at  the  re-establishment  of  friendship  between  Bulgaria 
and  Servia.  At  that  critical  moment  I  remembered  this.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  Lord  Salisbury  blocked  my  way  to  the  door, 
and  that  he  urged  me  to  return  to  my  place  at  the  Conference  I 
table.  i 

I  did  so,  and  I  said  to  the  Bulgarian  Plenipotentiary  ;  “You  ■ 
take  this  paper  back.  We  will  consider  that  Bulgaria  never 
asked  a  war  indemnity  from  Servia,  and  wm  will  both  work 
together,  with  the  assistance  of  our  excellent  friend  and  chair-  . 
man,  Madjid,  to  secure  peace  and  friendship  between  our  two  I 
countries.”  Gueshoflf  took  his  paper  back,  and  stretched  his  I 
hand  across  the  table.  I  grasped  it  cordially.  Prom  that 
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moment  peace  between  the  two  sisters,  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  was 
assured.  I  always  consider  that  it  w'as  made  by — Lord  Salisbury. 

In  connection  with  that  Peace  Conference,  at  which  I  worked 
for  my  country  inspired  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  ideas,  I  may  mention 
a  few  personal  incidents  illustrative  of  the  great  kindness  of  Mr. 
Percy  Sanderson  to  me.  I  knew  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  recom¬ 
mended  me  to  every  friendly  attention  and  assistance  of  the 
British  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Bucharest.  Soon  I  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  done  so  in  a  quite  extraordinary 
manner.  Mr.  Sanderson  not  only  came  almost  every  day  to 
discourse  on  the  political  desirability  of  a  lasting  peace  between 
Servia  and  Bulgaria,  but  he  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to 
take  care  of  my  physical  and — spiritual  welfare  !  He,  for  instance, 
noticed  that  I  arrived  in  January  in  Bucharest  dressed  com¬ 
paratively  lightly,  as  I  dressed  in  London.  As  deep  snow  covered 
all  Eoumania,  and  cold  north-east  winds  were  blowing,  the  British 
Charge  d’Affaires,  one  day  in  the  very  first  week  of  our  peace 
negotiations,  entered  my  room  carrying  a  big  overcoat  lined 
with  fur,  such  as  the  Eussian  merchants  wear  when  driving  in 
an  open  “  troyka  ”  across  the  snow-covered  Eussian  plains. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  to  me,  ”  Lord  Salisbury  recommended 
you  to  every  attention  on  my  part.  As  I  notice  that  you  drive 
about  comparatively  lightly  dressed,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
lend  you  this  Eussian  cloak,  and  I  wish  to  advise  you  never 
to  go  out  without  it  while  we  have  this  cold  weather.”  And  he 
left  his  Eussian  cloak  at  my  disposal  all  the  time  I  was  in 
Bucharest  (nearly  two  months) ! 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  Bucharest  season  had  just  begun,  and 
the  members  of  the  Conference  were  nearly  killed  by  the  hospitality 
of  the  Eoumanian  high  society.  On  the  very  first  Saturday  of 
my  stay  in  Bucharest,  Mr.  Percy  Sanderson  wished  to  see  me. 

“You  know,”  he  began,  ‘‘that  to-morrow  is  Sunday.” 

“Yes,  of  course  I  know  it !  ”  I  said,  not  a  little  puzzled  at 
the  question. 

“Well,  then,”  he  continued  as  quietly  and  deliberately  as  if 
delivering  officially  the  contents  of  an  important  dispatch,  ‘‘  as 
you  know  that  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  you  will,  I  hope,  prefer 
not  to  go  to  any  ball  this  evening,  but  remain  at  home  and  rest 
quietly.  Of  course,  I  mean  this  as  a  friend’s  suggestion.” 

I  told  him  that  I  had  promised  to  go  that  evening  to  the 
Princess  N.’s  ball. 

“  Could  you  not  diplomatically  excuse  yourself?  ” 

“  But  I  do  not  wish  to  excuse  myself ;  I  wish  to  go  to  her  ball. 
Nor  can  I,  from  patriotic  considerations,  leave  the  field  there  free 
to  my  Bulgarian  colleague.  Y’ou  see,  I  must  go !  ” 
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“  On  physical  and  moral  grounds  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  spend  Saturday  night  quietly  in  your  own  room.  But  as  you 
wish  to  go  to  that  ball,  then  the  greater  need  that  I  come 
to-morrow  to  take  you  to  our  English  church.” 

Oh,  certainly !  ”  I  answered.  ‘‘  I  should  like  very  much  to 
go  to-morrow  with  you  to  the  English  church.” 

On  Sunday  morning  he  took  me  in  his  brougham  to  the 
church.  It  was  a  long  drive,  as  the  English  church  was  far 
away  from  the  boulevards,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  old  Jewish 
suburb.  Just  as  we  w^ere  passing  the  first  miserable  Jewish 
houses,  my  amiable  friend  startled  me  by  saying  :  — 

“  I  daresay  most  of  our  people  will  be  in  the  church,  and 
probably  a  few’  Jewish  converts.  Of  course,  you  will  read  the 
First  Lesson  to  the  congx’egation.” 

“What!”  I  exclaimed  in  jxxsitive  terror.  ‘‘Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  expect  me  to  read  the  First  Lesson  at  this  morning 
service  in  the  church?  ” 

‘‘  Certainly,”  he  said,  in  his  quiet  manner.  ‘‘  Certainly.  It 
is  the  only  honour  we  can  bestow  on  you.  You  know  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  reads  the  First  Lessons  at  the  Hawarden  church  every 
Sunday  when  he  is  there.” 

I  had  hard  work  to  convince  my  friend  that  I  could  not  accept 
such  a  high  honour.  It  seemed  to  him  sad  that  I  should  reject 
such  an  opportunity.  ‘‘Well,”  he  said  with  a  sigh,  ‘‘Lord 
Salisbury  recommended  you  to  every  attention  on  my  part.  I 
am  sure  I  could  hardly  do  you  a  greater  service  than  to  ask 
you  to  read  the  First  Lesson  to  our  congregation.”  I  did  not 
read  that  Lesson,  but  afterwards  T  deeply  regretted,  and  I  regret 
it  to-day,  that  I  did  not  do  as  that  true  friend  of  mine  wished 
me  to  do. 

But  I  must  return  now  to  Lord  Salisbury. 

We  Servians  are  easily  tempted  to  talk  of  our  ‘‘  brilliant 
history  ”  and  ‘‘  glorious  past.”  On  one  occasion  I  spoke  of  iz 
to  Lord  Salisbury.  He  listened  quietl5^  and  apparently  much 
interested,  for  some  time.  Then,  with  a  smiling  glitter  in  his 
eyes,  he  said:  ‘‘I  do  not  undervalue  the  importance  of  ‘a 
glorious  past  ’  and  of  a  ‘brilliant  history.’  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  you  if  you  had  a  less 
brilliant  history,  and  instead  of  that — at  least  a  few’  miles  of  sea¬ 
board  !  Our  ships  could  not  sail  into  your  brilliant  past,  but  they 
could  and  would  sail  into  your  ports  if  you  had  any.  ” 

It  is  sometimes  believed  that,  identifying  himself  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  before  and  especially  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  Lord 
Salisbury’s  foreign  policy  w’as  nothing  but  a  reproduction  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield’s  ideas.  No  doubt  Lord  Salisbury  was  a  Conserva¬ 
tive.  But  he  was  a  man  of  initiative  and  of  new  departures. 
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quite  original  in  many  of  his  notions  of  true  policy.  He  aston¬ 
ished  all  the  world  by  not  only  not  opposing  the  Russian  views 
and  proposals  concerning  the  Balkan  Peninsula  at  the  Constanti¬ 
nople  Conference  in  1875,  but  by  going  very  far  to  meet  them. 
So  far  as  I  know,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  the  first  British  statesman  who,  since  the  Crimean 
War,  wished  for  an  understanding  with  Russia,  and  who  tried 
to  give  a  practical  expression  to  such  policy. 

Although  I  had  learned  to  know  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  not 
only  a  practical  worker  in  the  diplomatic  profession,  who  knew 
well  and  practised  successfully  “  all  the  mysteries  of  the  craft,” 
but  that  he  was  a  true  philosopher,  uplifting  politics  and  diplo¬ 
macy  to  the  high  standard  of  a  regular  philosophy,  yet  I  was 
often  surprised  by  the  boldness  of  his  deductions  and  conclusions. 
On  one  occasion  I  was  complaining  that  the  Berlin  Treaty  created 
artificial  conditions,  and  that,  in  consequence,  such  conditions 
could  not  last.  I  urged  the  desirability  that  Great  Britain’s 
Balkan  policy  should  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  political  life  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

“  Yes,”  said  to  me  Lord  Salisbury,  one  of  the  principal  framers 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  ‘‘  Y^es,  you  are  quite  right.  The  Berlin 
Treaty  is  altogether  artificial.  It  created  artificial  conditions 
which  probably,  as  you  say,  cannot  last  very  long.  But  what 
human  work,  and  more  especially  what  diplomatic  work,  is  not 
artificial?  Not  only  diplomacy,  but  history  also  creates  artificial 
conditions.  The  Berlin  Congress  had  to  deal  principally  with 
Turkey  in  Europe — not  only  an  artificial,  but  an  unnatural  crea¬ 
tion  in  itself — complicated  with  the  temporary  results  of  the  last 
war,  and  with  the  more  permanent  international  jealousies.  If 
you  wish  to  know  my  personal  opinion,  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
only  natural,  logical,  and  healthy  Balkan  policy  for  Great  Britain 
would  be  that  one  formulated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  :  ‘  The  Turks 
ought  to  he  driven  out  of  Europe  icith  all  their  bag  and  baggage  ’  ! 
Unfortunately,  the  Eastern  question  is  so  complicated,  and  the 
European  system  so  artificial,  that  I,  as  her  Majesty’s  Principal 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  cannot  apply  the  policy  which  I 
consider  as  the  only  true  and  natural  one  !  ” 

When,  in  1885,  Rumelia  proclaimed  her  union  wdth  Bulgaria, 
Lord  Salisbury  met  me  by  chance  one  day,  and  immediately 
reminded  me  of  my  criticism  of  the  artificiality  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty.  “  Y’’ou  really,”  he  said,  “  cannot  justly  complain  about 
the  union  of  Rumelia  and  Bulgaria.  Y"ou  yourself  thought  that 
the  Berlin  Treaty  created  artificial  conditions.  Here  you  have 
the  nature  of  things  trying  to  correct  the  artificial  creations  of 
diplomacy!  ”  Mr.  Gladstone  was  probably  a  more  enthusiastic, 
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but  certainly  not  a  more  decided,  friend  of  the  union  between 
Eumelia  and  Bulgaria  than  Lord  Salisbury  was. 

Shortly  before  my  transfer  from  London  to  Constantinople  (in 
19U0)  I  had  a  long  and  interesting  talk  with  Lord  Salisbury.  It 
is  quite  true  he  expressly  said  that  he  wdshed  me  to  understand 
that  what  he  was  going  to  say  was  in  no  wise  an  official,  or 
even  a  semi-official,  declaration.  It  was  simply  his  own,  so  to 
say,  private  and  personal  opinion.  We  were  talking  of  the 
political  iirospects  of  the  Balkan  nations,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
said  :  — 

“  Political  men  of  all  parties  in  Great  Britain  loved  to  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  Balkan  nations,  recovering  quite,  or  even 
partially,  their  liberty,  would  immediately  start  to  work  at  the 
formation  of  a  federation  among  themselves  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  independence.  The  federation  of  the  free  national 
States  of  the  Balkans  was  our  most  cherished  ideal. 

“  Unfortunately,  you,  the  Balkan  nations,  have  been  doing 
everything  to  destroy  our  hopes  and  our  ideal  !  Instead  of  joining 
hands  to  work  together,  you,  full  of  mutual  jealousies  and  pre¬ 
judices,  are  working  against  each  other.  Not  only  are  you  to-day 
further  than  ever  from  a  federation,  but  you  have  practically 
shaken  our  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  Balkan  federation. 

“  In  such  circumstances,  what  is  to  be  done?  Sooner  or 
later  the  Turks  must  leave  the  Balkan  territory,  and  who  is  then 
to  be  master  there,  securing  peace,  order,  and  progress?  In  the 
impossibility  of  a  union  between  the  Balkan  nations,  I  should 
consider  it  as  a  second  best  solution  that  Austria-Hungary  should 
occupy  the  entire  Balkan  Peninsula.” 

I  protested  against  such  a  prospect.  I  tried  to  prove  that  such 
a  solution  not  only  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Balkan 
nations,  and  consequently  not  in  the  interest  of  peace,  order, 
and  progress,  but  that  it  would  also  not  be  in  the  interests  of 
Austria-Hungary.  Besides,  I  was  jx'rfectly  certain  that  the  Dual 
Monarchy  was  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  such  a  task. 

”  Well,  then,”  resumed  Lord  Salisbury,  ”  our  first  ideal  having 
been  made  more  than  problematic  by  the  eternal  jealousies,  dis¬ 
agreements  and  quarrels  among  the  Balkan  nations  themselves, 
and  our  second-best  ideal  finding  no  favour  wdth  you,  we  must 
fall  back  on  our  third-best  ideal,  namely,  that  Austria  and  Russia 
should  together  occupy  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  or,  rather,  divide 
it  between  them !  ” 

I  protested  again.  “  That  would  mean,  in  the  first  place,  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  existence  of  the  Balkan  nations  to  Austria  and  Russia ; 
in  the  second  place  that  w’ould  inevitably  inaugurate  a  struggle 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  which  wwild  probably  end  in  a 
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Russian  victory ;  in  the  third  place  the  Kussians,  once  masters 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  Austrians,  or  rather  the  Germans, 
once  masters  of  Salonica,  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt 
would  be  endangered,  and  thereby  her  position  in  India  too.” 

“Personally,”  Lord  Salisbury  said,  “I  should  not  exactly 
like  to  see  Russia  master  of  the  entire  Balkan  Peninsula.  But 
one  thing  is  certain  :  Great  Britain  would  not  go  to  war  to  prevent 
Russia  becoming  the  master  of  Constantinople,  and  thereby,  prob¬ 
ably,  master  of  the  entire  Balkan  Peninsula.  Better  even  the 
Russians  than  the  Turks  !  But,  of  course,  as  I  said  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  our  first  and  the  most  cherished  ideal  was — the  federation 
of  the  Balkan  nations.  The  salvation  of  the  Balkan  countries 
ought  to  come  from,  and  can  be  secured  only  by,  the  united 
exertions  of  the  Balkan  nations  themselves.” 

Although  Lord  Salisbury  placed  the  occupation  of  the  entire 
Balkan  Peninsula  by  Austria  as  his  second-best  ideal,  he  nevur 
insinuated  that  Austria  would  ever  try  to  realise  that  ideal.  He 
seemed  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  Austrian  policy.  He  thought  that  Austria’s  true  policy 
was  to  support  the  development  of  the  independent  Balkan 
nations,  and  he  believed  that  the  Austrian  statesmen  were  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  of  that. 

I  need  hardly  say  expressly  that  I  always  had,  and  shall  cherish 
to  the  end  of  my  days,  the  deepest  respect  for  and  the  sincerest 
admiration  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  remarkable  personality. 

Chedo  Mijatovich. 
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The  passing  of  the  Evicted  Tenants  Act  in  the  recent  session, 
defective  though  it  may  be  in  one  respect,  is  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  all  parties  in  Parliament  that  a  long  pending  Irish 
controversy  must  be  closed,  and  that  the  demand  persistently 
and  pertinaciously  made  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  and  people  for  over  twenty  years  for  the  reinstatement  of  a 
large  body  of  evicted  tenants  must  be  conceded.  It  may  be 
indeed  doubted  whether  in  any  agrarian  movement,  in  Ireland 
or  elsewhere,  a  more  remarkable  incident  has  occurred  than  the 
patient  waiting  for  so  many  long  years  of  3,000  or  4,000  evicted 
tenants,  confident  in  the  expectation  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  be  reinstated  in  their  homes  and  farms,  and 
the  final  realisation  of  their  hopes  after  this  long  delay. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  proposed  and  defended  their 
measure  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  ground  only  of 
expediency,  alleging  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  a  plea  admitted  by  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  Party.  It 
was  not,  however,  on  this  ground  that  the  Irish  people  demanded 
it,  but  on  that  of  justice,  under  the  belief  that  a  great  wrong 
was  done  to  these  people  tw^enty  years  ago,  in  part  by  the  action 
of  a  small  minority  of  Irish  landowners  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  then  state  of  the  law,  and  in  evicting  them  for  the  non¬ 
payment  of  rent  which  an  agrarian  crisis  had  rendered  excessive, 
and  still  more  by  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  listen  to  the 
demands  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Irish  members  for  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  have  avoided  these  evictions — legislation  which 
later  it  was  compelled  to  adopt. 

As  I  was  one  of  those  who,  after  inquiry  on  the  spot  in  Ireland, 
agreed  in  the  conclusion  that  grave  injustice  had  been  done,  and 
confidently  expected  that  the  evicted  men  would  ultimately  be 
restored  to  their  farms,  it  may  be  worth  while,  from  that  point  of 
view,  to  recall  the  details  of  this  singular  episode  in  Irish  history, 
with  the  object  of  drawing  the  moral  as  regards  Irish  legislation 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  wholesale  evictions  of  tenants,  whom  it  is  now  decided  to 
reinstate,  were  primarily  due  to  the  agricultural  crisis  of 
1885,  when  the  great  fall  of  price  of  Irish  farm  produce  com¬ 
menced.  This  averaged  not  less  than  20  to  30  per  cent,  in 
respect  of  cattle  and  dairy  produce,  the  main  sources  of  income 
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to  Irish  farmers.  Tenants  for  the  most  part  paid  their  rents  in 
that  year,  hoping  for  better  times,  but  many  who  lived  from 
band  to  mouth,  with  little  or  no  margin,  fell  into  arrears.  The 
position  was  far  worse  in  the  following  year,  when  it  became 
clear  that  the  fall  of  prices  was  a  permanent  one.  The  Land 
Court  recognised  this  by  fixing  judicial  rents  at  18  to  20  jjer  cent, 
less  than  those  fixed  between  1881  and  1885.  An  universal 
demand  consequently  arose  on  the  part  of  all  other  tenants  for  a 
reduction  of  rent  in  proportion  to  the  new  range  of  prices.  They 
claimed  this  not  only  in  the  case  of  yearly  tenancies,  but  of  hold¬ 
ings  where  judicial  rents  had  been  adjudicated  before  1885,  and 
of  holdings  under  leases.  The  majority  of  Irish  landowners  in 
1886  recognised  the  justice  of  this  claim,  and  allowed  rebatements 
of  rent,  averaging  between  20  and  30  per  cent.,  in  respect  of  all 
classes  of  holdings.  The  claim  of  the  tenants  was  not  for  the 
forbearance  of  the  landowners,  but  was  founded  on  right,  on  the 
traditional  claim  to  a  property  in  their  holdings — a  claim  to  w'hich 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  had  given  Parliamentary  and  legal  sanction. 

That  great  agrarian  Act  had  in  fact  established  Dual  Owmer- 
ships  of  land  in  Ireland.  It  secured  to  the  occupiers  a  property 
in  their  holdings  by  enabling  them  to  appeal  to  a  Land  Court  for 
the  settlement  of  rent,  and  by  giving  them  fixity  of  tenure  and 
the  right  of  bequeathing  or  assigning  their  interests.  Beneficent 
and  generous  as  the  Act  was,  it  had  serious  defects  which  were 
the  main  cause  of  the  agrarian  difficulty  I  am  describing. 

(1)  It  did  not  apply  to  leaseholders.  Pending  the  leases  the 
tenants  could  not  apply  to  the  Land  Court  to  reduce  the  rent 
agreed  to.  This  shut  out  about  one-third  of  the  occupiers  of 
land. 

(2)  It  gave  no  power  to  the  Land  Court  to  deal  with  arrears 
of  excessive  rent,  or  to  reduce  them  in  the  same  proportion  as 
future  rents.  This  prevented  great  numbers  of  occupiers  going 
into  the  Land  Court,  for  landlords  w^ere  able  to  threaten  that 
they  would  insist  on  full  payment  of  arrears,  with  the  alternative 
of  eviction. 

(3)  The  judicial  rent  dated  from  the  time  when  the  decision 
was  given  by  the  Land  Court,  not  from  the  date  of  the  applica¬ 
tion.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  in  the  Land  Court  there 
was  generally  an  interval  of  tw'o  years  before  the  rent  was  finally 
fixed.  The  remedy,  therefore,  was  long  deferred,  and  meanwhile 
the  tenant  had  to  pay  excessive  rent. 

(4)  The  term  for  which  judicial  rent  was  fixed  w’as  fifteen  years. 
In  the  case  of  a  great  fall  of  price  after  the  adjudication  of  rent, 
the  rent  became  too  high  for  the  long  residue  of  the  term. 

I  As  a  result  of  these  defects  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  great  as 
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it  was  111  principle,  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  remedy  in  the  crisis 
caused  by  the  great  fall  of  prices  in  1885-6. 

A  minority  of  Irish  landowners  refused  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  larger  and  better  class  of  owners,  and  to  make  abatements 
of  rent  in  1886.  They  justiffed  their  refusal  on  the  ground  that 
since  the  Act  of  1881  the  tenants  had  no  longer  a  claim  for 
forbearance  in  respect  of  rent.  They  insisted,  therefore,  on  full 
payment,  and  began  to  evict  on  a  large  scale  those  in  default. 

In  the  short  session  of  the  new  Parliament  of  1886  Mr.  Parnell, 
in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  brought  the  question  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  later  introduced  a  Bill,  with  the  support 
of  seven-eighths  of  the  Irish  members,  for  the  relief  of  tenants 
in  the  crisis  caused  by  the  fall  of  prices.  He  contended  that  it 
was  most  unfair  that  the  whole  of  the  loss  should  fall  upon  one  of 
the  two  co-owners  in  whom  the  land  was  vested  since  the  Act  of 
1881.  He  alleged  that  many  landowners  w^ere  already  pressing 
their  tenants  under  the  existing  law  to  the  extreme.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  grave  trouble  in  Ireland  if  the  question  were  not  dealt  with 
at  once.  His  Bill  proposed  that  judicial  rents,  adjudicated  before 
1885 ,  should  be  revised  by  the  Land  Court ;  that  leaseholders 
should  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  judicial  rents ;  that  evic¬ 
tions  in  other  cases  should  be  stayed  for  a  time,  on  payment  into 
court  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  rent  due,  pending  inquiry  as  to  their 
ability  to  pay  the  residue. 

The  Government  met  the  demand  of  the  Irish  members  with 
a  direct  negative.  They  denied  that  there  had  been  any  such 
fall  of  prices  as  to  justify  the  re-opening  and  reduction  of  judicial 
rents  and  other  proposals  of  the  Bill.  The  utmost  they  were 
prepared  to  concede  was  the  appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  party  division,  though  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  Irish  members.  No  one  now  looking 
back  at  this  proceeding,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  Act  passed  a  year 
later,  going  even  further  than  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill,  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  a  most  serious  error  was  committed  by  the 
Government  in  thus  refusing  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the 
Irish  members,  made  in  the  constitutional  manner.  It  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  cause  of  the  grave  agrarian  troubles  which  followed. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  refusal  of  Parliament  at  the 
instance  of  the  Government  were  soon  manifest  in  Ireland.  The 
minority  of  landlords  there,  supported  and  fortified  by  the 
declaration  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  felt 
no  hesitation  in  pressing  their  tenants  for  full  rent  and  arrears, 
some  of  them  through  ignorance,  and  badly  advised  by  their 
agents,  others  through  greed,  and  against  the  advice  of  their  local 
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agents.  As  a  result  numerous  combinations  of  tenants  were 
formed  to  refuse  full  payment  of  rent  and  to  resist  evictions  to 
the  utmost. 

With  the  object  of  assisting  and  strengthening  resistance  of  the 
tenants,  a  ne\v  form  of  combination  was  devised  by  Mr.  T. 
Harrington,  ]M.P.,  known  as  the  “Plan  of  Campaign.”  The 
essential  feature  of  it  was  the  payment  by  the  tenants  of  an  estate 
adopting  it  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  rent  due  into  a  common  fund, 
to  be  administered  by  a  committee  of  tenants  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  eviction,  and  supporting  the  evicted  families.  The  fund 
thus  created  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  landowners  and  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  combination.  It  afforded,  therefore, 
great  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  combination. 

The  tenants,  before  adopting  the  plan,  were  advised  to  offer 
arbitration  ol  their  rents  to  their  landlords.  If  evictions  took 
place  the  tenants  were  to  stand  by  one  another,  and  not  to  come  to 
agreement  with  their  landlords,  except  upon  terms  that  the 
evicted  men  were  to  be  reinstated  in  their  holdings.  Those  taking 
j  farms  from  w'hich  tenants  were  evicted  w^ere  to  be  rigidly  boy¬ 
cotted. 

The  plan  thus  devised  was  commended  to  the  tenants  of  Ireland, 
where  landowners  refused  reasonable  abatements  of  rents,  by 
many  of  the  Irish  members,  such  as  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  W.  O’Brien, 

I  and  others.  It  w'as  propounded,  not  as  a  measure  w’hich  could 
be  justified  in  ordinary  times,  but  as  a  remedy  to  meet  the  grave 
injustice  of  those  w’ho  insisted  on  full  rents,  to  prevent  wholesale 
evictions,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  w^eapons,  which  Irish  tenants 
had  freely  used  in  past  time  of  agricultural  crises,  namely,  agra¬ 
rian  crimes  of  violence  and  murder.  Mr.  Parnell  held  aloof  from 
I  it,  not  so  much  from  disapproval  of  its  method,  as  from  fear  that 
it  might  injure  the  Home  Rule  cause  with  English  constituencies. 
Many  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  expressed  their  disapproval.  It 
was  denounced  by  the  Government  as  a  fraudulent  and  dishonest 
attempt  to  break  contracts.  They  prosecuted  Mr.  Dillon  and 
other  leaders  for  conspiracy  under  the  ordinary  law.  The  Irish 
judges  pronounced  the  scheme  of  combination  to  be  a  criminal 
conspiracy  on  the  ground  that  it  subjected  landlords  to  unlawful 
pressure.  A  Dublin  jury,  however,  though  every  effort  had  been 
made  to  pack  it  by  excluding  Catholic  jurymen,  refused  to  adopt 
the  ruling  of  the  judges  by  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Mr. 
Dillon  and  his  associates.  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Opposition,  expressed  his  opinion  on  the  combinations  in 
a  speech  at  Hampstead  in  1887  :  — 

Do  not  suppose  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  or  that 
I  speak  of  it  as  such.  I  lament  anything  in  the  nature  of  machinery  for 
governing  a  country  outside  the  regular  law  of  the  country.  But  there 
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are  circumstances  in  which  that  machinery,  though  it  be  an  evil  in  itself _ 

and  it  is  an  evil,  because  it  lets  loose  many  bad  passions  and  gives  to 
bad  men  the  power  of  playing  themselves  off  as  good  men,  and  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  ways  releases  the  ties  and  bonds  that  unite  society — I  say  there  are 
many  circumstances  in  which  it  is  an  infinitely  smaller  evil  to  use  this 
machinery  than  to  leave  the  people  to  perish. 

This  is  the  view  which,  it  may  confidently  be  expected,  his¬ 
torians  will  take  of  the  transaction,  especially  after  the  practical 
vindication  of  those  engaged  in  the  Plan,  by  the  reinstatement  of 
the  evicted  men  in  their  former  holdings  on  the  generous  terms 
which  will  presently  be  described. 

The  Plan  of  Campaign  was  devised  and  set  in  motion  in  the 
autumn  of  1886.  By  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1887 
the  Poyal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Government  to  report  on 
agricultural  prices  and  the  claim  for  a  revision  of  judicial  rents, 
presided  over  by  Lord  Cowper,  an  ex-Lord  Lieutenant,  reported 
in  favour  of  all  that  had  been  contended  for  by  Mr.  Parnell  in 
his  Bill  of  the  previous  year.  They  emphatically  affirmed  that  a 
great  and  permanent  fall  of  prices  had  taken  place.  They  advised 
that  judicial  rents,  fixed  before  the  year  1885,  should  be  revised 
and  reduced,  and  that  leaseholders  should  be  admitted  to  tlie  privi¬ 
lege  of  judicial  rents.  The  Government,  at  the  instance,  it  was 
believed,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Liberal  Unionists,  were 
compelled  to  legislate  in  accordance  with  this  report.  They  also 
made  an  important  change  that  the  judicial  rents  should  take 
effect,  not  from  the  date  of  the  decision,  but  from  the  date  of  the 
application.  They  were  strongly  pressed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irish  members  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  arrears  of  rent,  which  had  grown  up  again  in 
the  last  three  years,  and  to  reduce  them  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  rent  itself  should  be  reduced.  But  they  refused  to  do  this, 
or  to  deal  with  the  question  otherwise  than  by  some  indirect 
method  founded  on  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  as  this  solution 
was  refused  by  the  Irish  members  as  impracticable,  they  left  this 
important  question  undealt  with. 

This  measure,  which  so  greatly  extended  the  Act  of  1881,  was 
accompanied  by  a  new  Coercion  Act  dispensing  with  trial  by  jury 
in  agrarian  cases,  and  enabling  resident  magistrates — mere 
nominees  of  the  Government — to  try  and  to  convict  in  such  cases. 
This  was  specially  directed  against  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  Thus 
again  a  great  measure  of  land  reform  w’as  coupled  wdth  a  Coercion 
Act,  depriving  Ireland  of  the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
and  predisposing  public  opinion  there  against  the  remedy. 

There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt,  however,  that  if  this  wide 
measure  of  land  reform,  which  went  even  beyond  the  demands 
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of  Mr.  Parnell  and  of  the  Irish  members  in  the  previous  session, 
had  been  conceded  at  the  time  it  was  demanded,  there  would 
have  been  no  agrarian  agitation,  no  combination,  no  w^holesale 
evictions,  and  no  long  ixmding  question  of  evicted  tenants,  which 
has  so  vexed  the  soul  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years,  and  has  been 
the  bane  of  its  administrations. 

The  Act  of  1887,  by  providing  a  legal  alternative,  put  an  end 
to  further  combinations  of  tenants.  The  Plan  of  Campaign  was 
not  adopted  in  any  fresh  cases.  It  had  been  put  in  force  on  111 
estates  where  the  owners  refused  general  abatements  of  rent. 
In  94  of  these  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  owmers  to  come 
to  terms  with  their  tenants  for  reductions  of  rent  of  a  leasonable 
character  and  sufficient  to  avoid  further  trouble.  In  seventeen 
estates  only  the  owners  were  obdurate,  and  declared  w^ar  against 
their  tenants.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  compara¬ 
tively  few  evictions  had  taken  place  on  these  estates.  It  w’ould 
therefore  have  been  easy  enough  by  a  slight  amendment  of  the 
Act  to  have  brought  these  disputes  to  an  end.  Unfortunately 
the  Act  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  evil,  and  too  weak  to  cure  it. 
Hot  passions  had  in  the  meantime  been  kindled.  Politicians  on 
both  sides  fanned  the  flames.  The  Government  refused  further 
concessions,  and  throwing  the  wffiole  weight  of  its  influence  on  the 
side  of  the  owners  of  these  seventeen  estates,  used  their  Coercion 
Act  to  crush  the  combinations  of  tenants  on  them. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Act  wholesale  evictions  were 
resumed  on  the  Campaign  estates,  and  were  supported  by  all 
the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Public  meetings 
were  then  called  in  the  various  districts  to  express  sympathy  with 
the  tenants.  SfX'akers  at  these  meetings  were  prosecuted  before 
the  resident  magistrates  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  were  sum¬ 
marily  convicted  and  sent  to  prison  as  common  criminals. 

Among  others  so  dealt  with  was  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt,  who 
attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Loughrea  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  tenants  of  the  great  Clanricarde 
estate,  and  of  protesting  against  the  wholesale  eviction  of  them. 
I  had  visited  this  district  and  others  in  the  w’est  of  Ireland 
five  years  previously,  in  the  winter  of  1881-2,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  then  Irish  Secretary,  the  late  IMr.  W.  E.  Forster,  and 
had  formed  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the  harsh  treatment  of 
the  Clanricarde  tenantry,  1,500  in  number,  by  their  absentee 
landlord,  and  its  bad  effect  as  an  example  to  other  landlords.  The 
then  agent  of  the  jiroperty  confided  to  me  that  he  had  advised  his 
employer  to  make  a  liberal  abatement  of  rent  to  meet  the  bad 
times,  and  that  if  his  advice  had  been  follow’ed  other  landowners 
in  the  district  would  have  done  the  same,  and  there  would  have 
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been  no  trouble,  but  that  the  owner  had  refused.  The  district 
was  in  consequence  the  centre  of  disturbance.  Agrarian  war  was 
being  waged  there.  Evictions  were  multiplied  on  the  one  hand, 
outrages  and  murders  on  the  other.  A  few'  weeks  later  the  agent 
of  the  Clanricarde  estate  was  cruelly  murdered,  under  the  belief, 
it  w’as  alleged,  that  he  was  personally  responsible  for  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  owner. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  in  this  district  had  produced  a  vivid 
and  lasting  impression  on  me,  and  when  Mr.  Blunt  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  attempting  to  hold  a  meeting  of  sympathy  with  the 
tenants,  I  crossed  the  Channel  wdth  many  others  of  his  friends,  in 
order  to  give  him  support  by  our  presence  at  the  trial.  He  was 
convicted,  and  was  sentenced  to  tw'o  months’  imprisonment  as  a 
common  criminal.  I  thought  then,  and  still  think,  that  no 
meaner  act  of  injustice  was  ever  perpetrated  in  Ireland.  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  being  in  the  district  of  making  further 
inquiries  into  the  circumstances  which  had  led  the  Clanricarde 
tenants  to  adopt  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  I  was  induced  then 
and  later,  in  1888,  to  visit  several  other  estates,  in  the  same 
condition  of  agrarian  war,  the  IMassereene,  Coolgreauey,  Pon- 
sonby,  and  Vandeleur  estates,  and  made  full  inquiry,  not  only 
of  the  tenants,  but  also  of  the  agents  who  managed  them. 

In  all  these  estates  the  origin  and  cause  of  the  disputes  was 
much  the  same.  In  all  their  owners  had  originally,  in 
1886,  refused  to  make  any  general  abatements  of  rent,  and  had 
declined  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them  collectively,  or  to  receive 
deputations.  In  the  cases  of  the  Clanricarde  and  Masscreene 
estates,  this  refusal  of  abatements  had  been  against  the  advice  ^ 
of  the  resident  agents,  and  had  resulted  in  their  resignation  or 
dismissal.  In  all  cases  the  tenants  had  entered  into  combina¬ 
tions  only  after  exhausting  every  effort  to  obtain  abatements,  and 
after  offering  to  refer  the  amount  to  independent  arbitrators.  In 
all  the  landowmers  had  resorted  to  w’holesale  evictions,  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  In  all  the  tenants  resisted  f 
eviction  to  the  utmost,  short  of  personal  violence,  with  the  object  I 
of  calling  public  attention  to  their  treatment.  By  the  aid  of  j 
hundreds  of  policemen  and  battering  rams  evictions  w'ore  effected  f 
of  batches  of  tenants.  In  all  the  landowmers,  at  a  later  stage, 
finding  that  they  could  not  break  up  the  combinations,  had  offered 
to  those  tenants  who  remained  in  possession  abatements  of  rent, 
which,  if  made  at  the  outset,  w'ould  have  been  accepted,  and 
have  avoided  the  disputes.  In  such  cases  the  tenants  were  ready 
to  accept  these  offers,  but  only  on  condition  that  those  already 
evicted  should  be  reinstated,  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  now 
at  last  conceded.  In  all,  however,  the  landowners  refused  to  give 
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way  on  this  point.  They  insisted  on  making  exceptions,  and 
refused  to  reinstate  the  evicted  men.  In  all  the  tenants  remain¬ 
ing  in  possession  refused  to  give  way  on  this  point,  and  evictions, 
therefore,  were  resumed. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disputes  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  publicly 
expressing  in  Ireland  my  sympathy  wuth  the  tenants  for  main¬ 
taining  their  promises  to  the  evicted  men.  It  could  not  be 
expected  that  they  w'ould  abandon  those  who  had  suffered  for 
the  common  cause,  and  who  had  been  the  means  of  extracting 
from  the  landlords  the  favourable  terms  now  offered  to  the 
remainder.  I  confidently  predicted  that  the  time  would  come 
when  all  the  evicted  men  would  be  reinstated  in  their  homes 
and  farms. 

The  same  view  was  taken  by  those  of  the  Catholic  Prelates 
who  had  objected  strongly  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign.  They  held 
that  whatever  might  have  been  originally  thought  of  that  form 
of  combination,  the  position  was  entirely  altered  when  the  land¬ 
lords  had  conceded  the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the  tenants,  and 
had  offered  terms  which  were  in  the  main  satisfactory  to  them, 
and  when  the  only  remaining  question  in  dispute  was  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  those  tenants  w’ho  had  been  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  rent  now  admitted  to  be  excessive. 

It  also  seemed  to  me  that  at  this  stage  of  the  disputes  the 
Government  should  have  intervened  to  bring  them  to  an  end  by 
compulsory  arbitration.  I  brought  the  question  before  the  House 
of  Commons  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  years  1887-8,  and 
pressed  this  view  on  the  Government;  but  in  vain.  Looking 
back,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  what  an  amount  of  suffering  and 
ill-feeling  might  have  been  avoided  if  that  which  now,  twenty 
years  later,  is  being  so  tardily  conceded,  had  then  been  adopted. 

In  the  case  of  the  Clanricarde  estate,  when  I  was  last  there,  in 
1888,  about  110  tenants  had  already  been  evicted.  Great  numbers 
of  persons  had  been  sent  to  prison  directly  or  indirectly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  combination.  Writs  of  ejectment  were  pouring 
in  on  tenants  still  in  possession.  On  the  Ponsonby  estate  a 
great  majority  of  the  240  tenants  had  already  been  evicted,  and 
were  housed  in  huts  provided  for  them  by  the  National  League 
at  a  short  distance  from  their  former  homes.  The  vacant  houses 
were  in  a  battered  state.  The  land  was  in  a  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion.  No  one  had  been  found  to  hire  the  farms  on  this  estate  thus 
vacated. 

On  the  Massereene  property,  of  the  Catholic  tenants.  170  in 
number,  a  large  majority  had  been  evicted.  The  remainder  were 
expecting  the  same  fate.  A  few'  Protestant  tenants  had  not 
joined  the  combination.  They  were  allowed  abatements  of  rent. 
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such  as  would  have  satisfied  the  evicted  men.  On  the  Cool-  I 
greaney  estate  nearly  all  the  tenants,  74  in  number,  had  been 
evicted.  Great  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  owners  in  this 
case,  with  the  aid  of  the  Derelict  Farms  Association,  to  induce 
new  tenants  to  take  the  vacant  farms  and  most  of  the  land  was  I 
in  the  hands  of  “  Planters.”  I  came  across  some  of  them.  One  f 
of  them  was  in  possession  of  twenty  farms,  with  an  aggregate  f 
of  over  900  acres.  He  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Dublin  ! 
I’ost  Office,  with  a  salary  of  £3  a  week;  he  continued  to  hold  I 
this  apix»intment  while  trying  to  farm  on  this  scale  in  Wexford.  \ 
Three  others  \Yere  emergency  men  with  wages  of  18s.  a  week;  [ 
one  of  them  held  two  farms  of  120  acres.  Another  planter  who  [ 
was  in  ix)ssession  of  two  farms  was  an  ex-policeman.  Five  farms  I 
were  in  |X)ssession  of  a  man  who  had  sold  his  interest  in  a  small  r 
farm  in  Ulster.  He  had  paid  nothing  for  the  tenant’s  interests  of  f 
the  five  farms.  He  had  received  T200  from  the  Derelict  Farms 
Association  to  help  him  in  stocking  those  farms.  He  had  made 
no  profit  in  the  past  year,  and  admitted  that  he  had  not  the 
means  of  paying  rent.  Another  small  farm  of  ten  acres  was  in  ’ 
the  occupation  of  a  man  who  had  recently  been  in  the  workhouse, 
and  had  married  another  inmate  there.  In  all  these  cases  the  ^ 
I'-ianters  w’ere  tempted  to  take  the  farms  by  the  very  great  induce-  L 
ments  held  out  to  them.  They  paid  nothing  whatever  for  the 
tenants’  interests  of  the  evicted  men.  Their  rent  was  less  than  that  i 
for  which  their  predecessors  had  been  evicted.  They  had  received  | 
advances  from  the  Association  I  have  referred  to.  In  spite  of  I 
this,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  stock  on  the  land,  or  of  1 
any  cultivation  of  a  substantial  kind.  The  farms  w'ere  generally  | 
a  scene  of  desolation.  Much  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  I 
^Tasscreene  estate.  At  the  time  I  visited  the  Clanricarde  estate  j 
no  one  had  been  found  to  take  the  vacated  farms.  Later,  how¬ 
ever,  farm  tenants  were  found  for  them  from  I’lster.  Many  of 
the  small  farms  were  consolidated  into  large  ones,  and  the  housei; 
of  the  former  tenants  were  pulled  down. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  understand  the  intense  feeling  of  con-  1 
tempt  and  hatred  on  the  part,  not  only  of  the  people  of  the 
district,  but  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  for  these 
“planters.”  They  were  regarded  as  interlopers,  coming  from  a 
distance,  intervening  in  an  agrarian  dispute  not  their  own, 
tempted  to  take  the  vacant  farms  at  a  less  rent  than  that  for 
which  the  previous  tenants  had  been  evicted,  and,  above  all, 
paying  nothing  for  the  interest  of  the  evicted  men  in  the  houses, 
farm  buildings,  and  other  improvements.  It  was  alleged  in  a 
recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  these  planters  had 
in  many  cases  taken  the  farms  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  in 
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answer  to  appeals  from  the  Government.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  such  motive  entered  into  the  minds  of  these  people. 
The  more  obvious  inducement  was  a  pecuniary  one.  If  they  could 
brave  the  storm  of  popular  indignation  in  these  districts,  they 
would  find  themselves  in  the  happy  possession  of  the  tenants’ 
interests  in  the  farms,  worth  from  £8  to  d610  an  acre,  for  w'hich 
they  had  nothing  to  pay.  In  some  few  cases  it  happened  that 
tenants  were  found  for  the  derelict  farms  in  their  districts.  I 
came  across  three  cases,  not  on  Campaign  estates,  where  local 
members  of  the  National  League,  who  had  joined  in  boycotting 
!  resolutions  against  any  one  who  should  take  farms  in  the  district 
from  which  tenants  had  been  evicted,  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  land  offered  at  a  very  low  rent,  and  with  nothing  to  pay 
for  tenant  right,  and  who  secretly  hired  the  boycotted  farms,  and 
braved  the  opinion  of  their  neighbours.  Their  conduct  in  so  doing 
had  aroused  great  local  indignation.  They  were  compelled  to 
apply  for  police  protection.  These,  however,  were  exceptional 
cases.  The  great  majority  of  planters  came  from  a  distance, 
and  were  either  of  the  class  I  have  described  on  the  Coolgreaney 
estate,  or  were  small  farmers  from  Ulster  tempted  by  low  rents 
and  free  tenant  right.  In  some  cases  advertisements  appeared 
in  the  Ulster  papers  offering  these  advantages  to  planters,  with 
the  significant  notice  that  “  no  Catholics  need  apply,”  indicating 
an  appeal  to  the  Protestant  sentiment,  and  the  intention  to 
plant  small  colonies  of  Protestants  in  the  midst  of  Catholic  popu¬ 
lations.  The  Ulster  Tenant  Farmers’  Association  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  warning  its  members  against  lending  themselves  to  such 
schemes. 

The  general  conclusion  I  arrived  at  from  the  Campaign  estates 
which  I  visited,  w'as  that  on  all  of  them  the  disputes  had  their 
origin  in  great  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  landowmers,  who  had 
;  refused  abatements  of  rent  rendered  just  and  necessary  by  the  great 
fall  of  prices,  such  as  all  the  better  landlords  in  Ireland  were  con¬ 
ceding,  and  that  the  tenants  had  been  driven  into  combination 
as  the  only  way  of  saving  their  property  in  their  holdings.  I  also 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  main,  if  not  the  sole,  use  of  the 
Coercion  Act  was  to  combat  and  defeat  these  combinations  by 
prosecuting  and  imprisoning  all  or  any  persons  concerned  in 
them,  or  who  were  active  in  showing  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the 
tenants.  If,  instead  of  this  misplaced  energy  of  the  Government, 
efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  about  conciliation,  it  would  have 
been  ea'^y  to  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  and  there  w’ould  have 
been  no  further  need  for  coercion. 

In  a  few  cases,  such  as  the  Vandeleur  estate,  after  wholesale 
evictions  had  taken  place,  arbitration  was  agreed  to.  Abatements 
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of  rent  were  awarded,  which,  if  offered  originally,  would  have 
avoided  the  disputes.  The  evicted  men  were  reinstated  in  their 
farms  by  the  award  on  the  same  terms.  In  not  more  than  a  dozen 
cases  were  the  disputes  protracted  over  long  years.  It  should  here 
be  explained  that  the  evicted  tenants  were  generally  housed  in 
huts  near  to  their  former  holdings,  erected  for  them  out  of  funds 
supplied  by  the  National  League.  They  and  their  families  were 
supported  from  the  same  quarter.  In  1890,  when  the  great 
breach  occurred  in  the  Irish  Nationalists,  as  the  result  of  the 
deposition  of  Mr.  Parnell,  a  great  falling  off  took  place  in  the 
subscriptions  to  the  League.  Fear  fell  upon  the  tenants  of  the 
Campaign  estates  still  in  possession  of  their  farms  that  they 
would  not  be  supported  if  they  submitted  to  eviction.  They  con¬ 
sequently  gave  up  the  combinations,  and  came  to  terms  with 
the  landowners,  receiving  abatements  which,  if  generally  conceded 
at  the  outset  of  the  disputes,  would  have  avoided  all  trouble.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  such  cases  occurred.  On  the 
Massereene,  Coolgreaney,  Luggacurren,  Ponsonby,  Olphert,  and 
Lewis  estates  all  the  tenants  had  by  this  time  been  evicted,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Protestants  who  were  specially  favoured, 
and  who  were  not  parties  to  the  combinations.  On  the  Clanricarde 
estate  alone,  I  believe,  a  large  proportion  of  tenants  were  still 
in  possession  who  had  not  as  yet  been  evicted.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  Government  that  this  break-up  of  the  combinations  on  the 
Clanricarde  estate  and  a  few  others  was  a  victory  for  them,  and 
was  due  to  the  vigorous  use  of  the  Coercion  Act. 

In  the  following  year,  1891,  a  great  step  was  taken  by  the  late 
Government  in  the  direction  of  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  to 
the  evicted  tenants.  In  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  that  year  a  j 
clause  was  inserted  enabling  the  Land  Commissioners  to  admit 
the  evicted  tenants  as  purchasers  of  holdings,  where  their  former 
landlords  agreed  to  their  reinstatement.  The  clause  was  to  have 
effect  for  one  year  only,  and  very  few  transactions  took  place 
under  it.  The  principle,  however,  w’as  admitted  that  parties  to 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  might  be  reinstated  in  the  very  favourable 
jwsition  of  purchasers  of  their  former  holdings. 

Later,  in  1894,  in  the  Government  of  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr. 
Morley,  as  Irish  Secretary,  proposed  a  measure,  founded  on  the 
report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  over  which  Sir  James  Mathew 
presided,  for  the  compulsory  reinstatement  of  the  evicted  tenants, 
w’hether  Campaigners  or  others,  in  their  former  holdings,  as 
tenants,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlords.  There  was  no 
compulsion  as  against  the  planters  in  possession  of  the  holdings 
of  these  evicted  men.  They  had  not  then  been  long  in  occupa¬ 
tion.  It  was  believed  that  all  of  them  would  be  willing  to  clear 
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out.  An  Irish  fund  was  appropriated  for  payment  of  compensa¬ 
tion  to  them  on  giving  up  the  holdings.  The  Bill  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  Tory  Party  on  the  ground  of  its  compulsory 
clauses.  It  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  of  the  whole  band  of  Irish  landowners  led 
by  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Nothing  more  was  done  till  1903.  Meanwhile  this  Irish  sore 
remained  unhealed.  The  evicted  men  continued  to  live  in  tem- 
jx)rary  dwellings  near  to  their  former  homes,  patiently  expecting 
reinstatement  at  some  future  time.  Nor  have  they  been  mistaken 
in  this  respect,  though  many  of  them  had  to  wait  nine  more 
years,  and  the  remainder  still  longer. 

In  1903  it  became  advisable  for  the  Tory  Government  to  bid 
for  the  support  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  for  Mr.  Wyndham’s 
measure  aiming  at  an  universal  scheme  of  land  purchase  in 
Ireland — a  scheme  offering  very  great  inducements  to  landlords 
to  sell  to  their  tenants.  It  was  again  provided  in  this  Act  that 
the  evicted  tenants  might  be  reinstated,  not  as  tenants,  but  as 
owners  by  purchase  of  their  former  holdings.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  advance  of  money  from  an  Irish  fund  for  buying 
out  the  Planters,  for  rebuilding  the  houses  of  the  evicted  men, 
for  restocking  their  farms,  and  for  buying  untenanted  land  on 
which  to  replace  the  evicted  men,  where  it  was  not  possible  to 
reinstate  them  in  their  former  farms.  It  was  admitted  in  the 
course  of  debate  that  about  4,000  evicted  families  remained  to 
be  dealt  with,  of  which  1,500  were  in  respect  of  Campaign  estates. 
As  the  Bill  was  most  favourable  to  landlords,  it  was  not  doubted 
that  this  class  would  give  their  aid  in  winding  up  this  long¬ 
standing  grievance.  But  it  is  difficult  to  count  upon  the  action 
of  the  worst  landowners  in  Ireland.  As  a  result,  however,  all  the 
remaining  Campaign  estates  except  two  were  dealt  with  under 
this  Act,  and  nearly  all  the  men  evicted  from  them  were  reinstated 
on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

In  respect  of  the  Massereene,  the  Coolgreaney,  and  the  Lugga- 
curren  estates,  the  particulars  of  the  settlements  effected  have 
been  supplied  to  Parliament  by  the  Estates  Commissioners.  The 
terms  of  reinstatement  were  on  the  most  generous  scale.  In  the 
cases  of  the  Massereene  and  Coolgreaney  estates  the  evicted 
tenants,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  were  reinstated  as  owners  of 
their  former  homes  and  farms  on  the  terms  that  their  annual 
payments  for  a  term  of  years  were  to  be  36  per  cent,  less  than 
the  rents  for  which  they  were  evicted  twenty  years  ago !  Pay¬ 
ments  were  made  to  many  of  them  from  an  Irish  fund  for 
rebuilding  or  repairing  their  houses  and  farm  buildings,  and  for 
restocking  their  farms !  In  the  Massereene  case  the  sum  of 
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£7,200  was  paid  to  the  planters,  twenty-five  in  number,  to  give 
up  their  holdings  and  to  make  way  for  the  evicted  men.  This 
averaged  about  £300  for  each  planter.  Of  this  sum  it  is  stated 
that  one-third  was  contributed  by  the  present  Lord  Massereene, 
who  has  wisely  done  his  best  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the 
former  tenants.  On  the  Coolgreaney  estate  similar  arrangements 
were  made  so  far  as  possible.  Fifteen  of  the  planters  there  had 
been  allowed  to  purchase  their  holdings,  and  could  not  be  dis¬ 
placed;  but  the  evicted  tenants  have,  with  some  exceptions,  been 
replaced  in  their  former  holdings,  or  in  others  on  untenanted  land. 

As  regards  the  Luggacurren  estate,  all  the  Planters  had  been 
admitted  as  purchasers  of  their  holdings  by  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  implied  that  they  were  of  a  more  substantial 
class  of  farmers  than  in  some  other  cases.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  in  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Morley’s  Bill  of  1894,  alleged  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  the  evicted  tenants  could  ever  in  the  future  be 
reinstated.  The  impossible,  however,  has  come  about.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  after  the  Act  of  1903,  most  wisely  did  his  best  to 
give  effect  to  the  policy  of  reinstatement.  He  sold  the  residue 
of  his  estate  to  the  Estates  Commission.  The  Commission  has 
reinstated  the  greater  number  of  the  evicted  tenants,  not  in  their 
former  holdings,  but  on  other  untenanted  land  on  the  property. 
New  houses  have  there  been  erected  for  them  at  the  public  expense, 
and  money  has  been  advanced  for  stocking  their  holdings.  Not 
the  least  instructive,  and  almost  comic,  incident  in  this  settlement 
is  that  Mr.  Denis  Kilbride,  M.P.,  the  instigator  and  leader  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  on  this  estate,  has  been  reinstated  as  owner, 
not  of  his  old  house,  but  of  the  Lansdowne  Estate  Office,  for 
which  there  is  no  further  use ;  that  £400  of  public  money  has 
been  advanced  to  him  for  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  and 
that  a  free  grant  of  £300  has  been  made  to  him  for  re-stocking 
the  farm  !  All  this  has  been  done  under  the  Act  of  1903,  carried 
by  the  very  statesmen  who  did  their  utmost,  under  their  Coercion 
Act  of  1887,  to  suppress  combinations  of  tenants,  and  to  support 
the  wholesale  evictions  on  the  Campaign  estates. 

In  what  light  must  these  generous  arrangements  present  them¬ 
selves  to  the  reinstated  people  and  to  the  Irish  public?  They 
must  be  regarded  not  as  condonations  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  but 
as  acts  of  reparation,  as  admissions  that  wrong  was  done  in  the 
past  by  these  wholesale  evictions.  Looking  broadly  at  these 
transactions,  it  would  seem  that  they  have  resulted  in  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  the  evicted  tenants  as  owners,  and  the  voluntary 
eviction  of  the  landowners  and  of  most  of  the  planters,  with  full 
compensation  for  disturbance ! 
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The  Act  of  1903,  however  generous  and  successful  so  far  as  it 

(went,  failed  to  deal  with  the  whole  case.  It  was  wanting  in 
backbone — in  coercive  power  as  against  a  residuum  of  landowners. 
Two  Campaign  estates — the  Clanricarde  and  the  Lewis  estates — 
f  remained  undealt  with,  and  about  2,000  tenants  evicted  from  other, 
not  Campaign,  estates  were  left  out  in  the  cold.  It  was  to  supply 
coercive  power  for  dealing  with  these  remaining  cases  that  the 
recent  Act  was  passed.  The  House  of  Lords,  w'hich  thirteen 
years  ago  rejected  the  moderate  Bill  of  Mr.  Morley,  have  passed 
Ij  the  more  extreme  measure  of  Mr.  Birrell.  They  agreed  to  apply 
I  coercive  powers,  and  to  sanction  compulsory  purchase  as  against 
I  landowners.  They  gibbed,  however,  at  the  application  of  the 
I  same  powers  to  the  new  tenants  or  planters  where  they  are  sub- 
>i  tantial  farmers. 

:  Why,  when  the  principle  of  compulsory  purchase  was  con- 

^  ceded  in  the  case  of  landowners,  it  should  be  excluded  in  the 
case  of  tenants  does  not  appear.  In  the  Lewis  estate,  where  all 
the  tenants  were  evicted — twenty  in  number — the  owner  has  let 
the  land  in  tw'o  large  farms  to  two  sons,  who  are  said  to  be 
substantial  farmers.  They  are  quite  willing  to  sell,  but  ask 
exorbitant  prices.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  planters  will  prevent  the  reinstatement  of  the  evicted 
I  men  in  their  former  holdings.  One  fails  to  see  why  the  owner’s 

fsons  should  not  be  expropriated  as  well  as  the  owner.  So,  also, 
on  the  Clanricarde  estate.  Some  of  the  planters  there  hold  eight 
or  ten  farms  from  w’hich  the  former  tenants  were  evicted — un¬ 
justly  evicted,  as  is  now  admitted.  It  would  seem  better  in 
1  every  respect  that  these  evicted  men  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
former  homes  and  farms,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  com- 
«  pulsorily  the  interest  of  the  planters,  rather  than  on  land  taken 
compulsorily  from  some  other  landowner  who  has  had  no  part 
in  the  eviction  of  these  men.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  caused  by  the  Lords’  amendment  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
serious  as  was  feared  by  the  Government.  I  am  informed  that 
already  three-fourths  of  the  planters  on  the  Clanricarde  estate 
have  shown  their  willingness  to  clear  out  by  agreeing  to  the  offers 
made  to  them  by  the  Estates  Commission,  who  will  thus  be 
R  enabled  to  deal  compulsorily  with  the  owner.  In  respect  of  about 
2,000  other  evicted  tenants,  not  from  Campaign  estates,  it  was 
L  stated  by  the  Government  that  there  are  not  a  few  cases  where, 
I  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  the  district,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
remove  planters  who,  after  twenty  years  of  residence,  are  still 
obnoxious  to  their  neighbours,  and  are  under  continuous  police 
protection.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  cases  also  will  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Estates  Commission  by  agreement,  and  without  the 
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necessity  for  applying  for  further  legislation.  In  any  case,  it  is 
now  certain  that  all.the  tenants  evicted  from  the  Campaign  estates, 
or  their  representatives,  and  a  large  number  evicted  from  other 
estates,  who  were  the  victims  of  these  agrarian  disputes,  will 
ultimately  be  reinstated  either  in  their  former  homes,  or  else-  ■ 
where. 

Looking  back  at  the  story  I  have  thus  briefly  told,  and  at  the 
thirty  years  of  Irish  land  legislation,  what  a  succession  of  errors  ^ 
and  misunderstandings  it  shows  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Par¬ 
liament  !  How  unwise  it  has  been  in  so  often  rejecting  or 
neglecting  the  demands  of  overwhelming  majorities  of  its  Irish 
members !  The  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  com-  I 

pensation  for  disturbance  Bill  in  1880  was  followed  by  the  far 
more  extreme  Land  Act  of  1881 ,  made  possible  only  by  the  alarm 
caused  by  agitation.  The  rejection  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill  of  1886 
was  again  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  passing  of  the  yet  wider 
Land  Act  of  1887,  and  this  again  wms  due  to  agitation  in  Ireland.  1 
The  rejection  by  the  Lords  in  1894  of  Mr.  Morley’s  Bill  for  the  I 
reinstatement  of  the  evicted  tenants  was  followed  at  long  inter-  | 
vals  by  the  yet  wider  measures  of  1903  and  1907.  For  twenty 
long  years  Irish  opinion  almost  unanimously  demanded  this  re¬ 
instatement  of  the  evicted  tenants,  the  wounded  men  in  the 
agrarian  war  w'hich  had  led  to  such  great  Irish  land  reforms. 
Now  at  last,  after  this  protracted  and  patient  waiting,  it  will  he 
accomplished,  not  in  deference  to  the  claim  for  justice  from  the 
Irish  people,  but,  forsooth,  because  the  measure  is  demanded  by 
the  Government  as  one  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  Ireland !  If  necessary  for  the  peace  of  Ireland  in  this  year, 
1907,  how  far  more  necessary  it  was  in  1887  and  1894  !  and  what  a 
tale  of  evictions  and  of  convictions  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and 
w'hat  wretchedness  to  a  generation  of  evicted  men  might  have  been 
avoided  by  timely  concession  and  legislation !  There  could  not 
be  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  deal  with  a  purely  Irish  question.  In  what  light 
must  such  things  be  regarded  by  the  Irish  people?  How  bad 
must  be  the  lesson,  so  often  inculcated,  that  remedial  measures 
denied  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Irish  members,  acting  in 
their  constitutional  capacity,  are  conceded  ultimately  to  agitation 
and  to  the  fear  of  violence  and  anarchy. 
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“Most  people,  when  they  read  that  the  Queen  walked  on  the 

(slopes  at  Windsor — that  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to  the  Derby 
—have  imagined  that  too  much  thought  and  prominence  were 
given  to  little  things.  But  they  have  been  in  error ;  and  it  is 
nice  to  trace  how  the  actions  of  a  retired  widow  and  an  unem¬ 
ployed  youth  become  of  such  importance.”  Thus  wrote  Mr. 
Walter  Bagehot  in  this  Review  some  forty  years  ago.  That 
article  is  now  incorporated  in  a  work  which  has  long  been  regarded 
as  the  most  brilliant  analysis  ever  penned  of  the  practical  working 
j  of  the  English  Constitution.  But  it  seems,  on  more  than  one 
I  ground,  worth  while  to  recall  it  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world 
is  discussing  the  fresh  revelation  of  Queen  Victoria’s  character 
and  life-work  contained  in  her  recently  published  Letters}  The 
half-contemptuous  tone  in  which  Bagehot  speaks  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  heir-apparent  strikes  strangely  upon  the  ear  to- 

Iday.  Bagehot  w^as  a  sincere  admirer  both  of  the  monarchy 
and  of  the  monarch,  but  such  language  as  his  would  now  be 
regarded  as  incongruous,  if  not  indecorous.  But  that  it  reflected 
accurately  the  tone  of  the  last  generation  can  be  proved  by  a 
glance  at  the  cartoons  of  Punch.  The  change  in  this  resjx^ct 
is  as  unmistakable  as  it  is  significant,  but  it  is  comparatively 
recent.  The  veneration  with  which  the  monarchy  is  now  re¬ 
garded,  the  general  recognition  of  its  high  political  value  no  less 
than  its  social  utility,  is  largely  the  product  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  Another  point  deserves  notice.  The  monarchy  has  not 

(merely  survived,  but  has  gathered  renewed  strength  from  that 
publicity  which  Bagehot  declared  must  be  fatal  to  its  authority  : 

The  House  of  Commons  has  inquired  into  most  things,  but  has  never  had 
a  Committee  on  “  the  Queen.”  There  is  no  authentic  blue  book  to  say 
*  what  she  does.  .  .  .  That  secrecy  is  essential  to  the  utility  of  English 
royalty  as  it  now  is.  .  .  .  When  there  is  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Queen, 

I  the  charm  of  royalty  will  be  gone.  Its  mystery  is  its  life.  We  must  not 
let  daylight  in  upon  magic. 

Bagehot’s  political  intuitions  were  exceptionally  quick,  his 
analysis  of  the  functions  of  the  Crown — largely  a  priori — was 
marvellously  subtle,  but  his  forecast  as  to  the  effect  of  publicity 

!  (1)  The  Letters  of  Queen  Virtoria;  a  Selection  from  her  Majesty's  Correspond¬ 

ence  between  the  years  1837  and  1861.  Published  by  Authority  of  his  Majesty 
the  King.  Edited  by  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  M.A.,  and  Viscount  Esher, 
Gr.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.  Published  by  John  Murray.  Medium  octavo,  3  vols., 
I  £3  3s.  net. 
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was  strangely  wide  of  the  mark.  These  stately  volumes  of 
Letters  have  drawn  aside  the  veil ;  they  reveal  to  us,  as 
no  blue-book  could,  not  only  the  character  of  a  woman  truly 
great  and  truly  good,  but  the  inner  springs  of  the  constitutional 
machinery ;  the  daylight  has  been  let  in ;  the  mystery  is  gone. 
We  had  enjoyed  many  glimpses  even  before  their  publication : 
the  Melbourne  Papers  and  the  Peel  Papers,  the  Greville  Memoirs, 
the  lives  of  leading  statesmen — notably  those  of  Lord  Granville, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Gladstone — above  all,  the  Life  of 
the  Prince  Consort — these  revealed  a  good  deal ;  but  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  fragmentary,  and  the  result  was  an  impressionist  sketch, 
wonderfully  true  to  life,  but  imperfect  and  slight.  Here  for  the 
first  time  we  have  the  full-length  portrait,  elaborate,  detailed,  and 
authentic. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  general  effect  of  the  fresh  and 
full  revelation  is  not  to  contradict,  but  decidedly  to  confirm  the 
received  impression.  The  estimate  formed  by  the  people  of  their 
Queen  is  now  jiroved  to  have  been  remarkably  accurate.  Not  that 
this  fact  in  any  way  diminishes  the  absorbing  interest  of 
these  Letters.  It  tends  rather  to  increase  it.  Guesses  yield  to 
proof ;  surmise  is  superseded  by  certainty ;  for  the  first  time  we 
are  permitted  to  see  both  the  Queen  and  the  monarchy  face  to 
face.  It  is  a  rare,  indeed  a  unique  privilege,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
which  the  nation  owes  its  respectful  gratitude  to  the  King.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  in  thus  admitting  the  nation  to  a  full 
view  of  the  working  of  the  constitutional  machinery,  his  Majesty 
has  given  one  more  signal  proof  of  his  unfailing  wisdom  and  tact. 
None  the  less,  the  task  of  the  editors,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  and  Lord 
Esher,  confronted  as  they  were  by  five  or  six  hundred  volumes  of 
letters  and  documents,  must  have  been  both  delicate  and  laborious. 

In  view'  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  at  their  disposal,  and 
of  the  fact  that  his  IMajesty  the  King  “  decided  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  publish  these  papers  in  extenso,  it  is  important 
to  learn  the  principle  of  selection  adopted  by  the  editors. 

It  became  clear  that  the  only  satisfactory  plan  was  to  publish  specimens 
of  such  documents  as  would  serve  to  bring  out  the  development  of  the 
Queen’s  character  and  disposition,  and  to  give  typical  instances  of  her 
methods  in  dealing  with  political  and  social  matters — to  produce,  in  fact,  a 
book  for  British  citizens  and  British  subjects,  rather  than  a  book  for  students 
of  political  history. 

With  this  principle  it  is  impossible  to  quarrel,  and  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  editors  have  fulfilled  an  exceptionally  diffi¬ 
cult  trust  with  exceptional  tact  and  skill.  But  this  does  not 
entirely  prevent  an  occasional  feeling  of  irritation  and  annoy¬ 
ance — a  sense  of  incompleteness,  a  suspicion  of  hiatus.  A 
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story  is  begun  and  not  finished ;  we  are  taken  to  a 
certain  point ,  and  then  left  abruptly ;  an  incident  of  extreme 
interest  lacks  a  climax.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  editors 
themselves  anticipate  the  criticism,  and  go  some  way  to  meet 
it.  “  There  are  many  gaps,  as  a  great  deal  of  the  business  of  State 
was  transacted  by  interviews  of  which  no  official  record  exists. 
The  explanation  is  adequate  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
seem  entirely  to  cover  the  facts.  There  are,  for  example,  few 
more  interesting  chapters  in  the  book  than  that  which  tells  the 
story  of  the  Queen’s  relations  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  during  the 
critical  months  at  the  end  of  1845  and  the  beginning  of  1846, 
when  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  become 
acute.  Thus  on  November  28th  the  Queen  writes  to  the  Prime 
Minister  : — 

The  Queen  is  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  apprehends  further 
differences  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  at  a  moment  of  impending  calamity; 
it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  the  Government  should  be  strong  and 
united. 

The  Queen  thinks  the  time  is  come  when  a  removal  of  the  restrictions 
upon  the  importation  of  food  cannot  be  successfully  resisted.  Should  this 
be  Sir  Robert’s  ovm  opinion,  the  Queen  very  much  hopes  that  none  of  his 
coUeagues  will  prevent  him  from  doing  what  it  is  right  to  do.* 

From  this  and  from  other  letters  the  intense  personal  interest 
taken  by  the  Queen  in  the  issue  is  unmistakable,  but  of  the 
denouement  of  the  drama  we  get  in  these  volumes  no  hint.  That 
this  cannot  be  from  a  desire  to  avoid  reprinting  letters  which 
are  already  public  property  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  inter¬ 
esting  letter  just  cited  was  printed  in  The  Peel  Papers. 
That  it  does  not  arise,  on  the  other  hand,  from  lack  of  the 
necessary  documents  can  be  proved  from  other  sources.®  The 
result  is  that  we  have  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  an  unexplained 
hiatus.  In  view,  however,  of  the  immense  difficulties  of  the 
task,  such  observations  may  be  deemed  hypercritical,  and  we 
may  still  be  permitted  to  add  a  sincere  contribution  to  the  chorus 
of  congratulation  with  which  its  achievement  has  been  on  all 
sides  greeted. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  volumes  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  disclose  the  development  of  the  Queen’s  character.  The  theme 
possesses,  as  the  editors  justly  observe,  “  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
terest.”  Of  that  character,  nothing  could  be  better  than  Mr. 
Benson’s  analysis.  “We  see  one  of  highly  vigorous  and  active 
temperament,  of  strong  affection,  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  re¬ 
ft)  The  punctuation  of  this  letter  as  given  in  The  Peel  Papers  (iii.,  237), 
differs  materially  from  the  above  and  prim  a  facie  for  the  better.  It  there  runs  : 
"At  a  moment  of  impending  calamity,”  &c. 

(2)  Cf.,  e.g.,  Peel  Papers,  iii.,  326. 
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sponsibility,  placed  at  an  early  age,  and  after  a  quiet  girlhood,  in 
a  position  the  greatness  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
We  see  her  character  expand  and  deepen,  schooled  by  mighty 
experience  into  patience  and  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  yet  never 
losing  a  particle  of  the  strength,  the  decision,  and  the  devotion 
with  which  she  had  been  originally  endowed.”  That  she  owed 
much  to  her  early  mentors,  to  Lord  Melbourne  and  to  King 
Leopold,  and  more  still  to  the  Prince  Consort,  is  indisputable; 
but  that  she  owed  most  to  native  strength  of  character  is  clear 
from  a  hundred  indications  scattered  throughout  these  volumes. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Queen’s  Journal,  written  on  the 
day  of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  would  alone  suffice  to  prove 
it  :  — 

At  9  came  Lord  Melbourne,  whom  I  saw  in  my  room,  and  of  course  quite 
alone,  as  I  shall  always  do  all  my  Ministers.  He  kissed  my  hand,  and  I 
then  acquainted  him  that  it  had  long  been  my  intention  to  retain  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  present  Ministry  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  in  better  hands  than -his.  ...  I  like  him  very  much  and  feel  confidence 
in  him.  He  is  a  very  straightforward,  honest,  clever  and  good  man. 

The  italicised  words  underlined  in  the  Queen’s  own  manuscript 
are  remarkably  indicative  of  the  firmness,  the  cool  courage,  and  the 
calm  resolution  with  which  she  faced  the  arduous  task  awaiting 
her.  ”  Of  course  quite  alone,  as  I  shall  always  do  all  my 
Ministers  ”  is  a  wonderful  revelation  of  character  in  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  in  a  Queen  who  had  been  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
upon  the  throne.  Already  she  had  formed  for  herself  definite 
rules  of  conduct  and  a  distinct  line  of  policy.  Already  she  was 
schooling  herself  in  that  fine  discrimination  of  character  which, 
as  the  years  went  on,  developed  into  an  instinct  rarely  at  fault. 
*'  A  very  straightforward,  honest,  clever  and  good  man.”  So 
the  Queen  always  regarded  Lord  Melbourne,  and  these  volumes 
prove  that  her  precocious  estimate  was  not  seriously  at  fault.  The 
Queen’s  first  Prime  Minister  is  here  revealed  in  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  and  favourable  light.  Under  him  and  Leopold,  King 
of  the  Belgians,  she  really  served  her  political  apprenticeship. 
In  regard  to  the  long  series  of  letters  which  passed  between  the 
latter  and  Queen  Victoria,  the  editors  make  a  claim  which  is 
irresistible.  After  referring  to  the  remarkable  light  wffiich  the 
early  letters  thrown  upon  her  temperament ,  her  ‘  ‘  deep  affectionate¬ 
ness,”  her  ‘‘  frankness  and  outspokenness,”  her  ”  abounding 
vitality,”  and  her  interest  in  the  course  of  foreign  politics,  the 
editors  proceed  :  — 

There  is  a  special  interest  which  attaches  to  the  correspondence  between 
Queen  Victoria  and  King  Leopold  after  the  Accession.  The  letters  reveal, 
as  no  other  documents  could  do,  the  monarchical  point  of  view.  However 
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intimate  may  be  the  relations  between  a  Sovereign  and  a  subject,  there  is 
bound  to  appear  a  certain  discretion,  and  even  condescension,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  a  due  degree  of  deference.  But  here  we  have  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  two  monarchs,  both  of  eminent  sagacity,  and  both, 
so  to  speak,  frankly  interested  in  the  task  of  constitutional  government, 
corresponding  freely  on  all  the  difi&culties  and  problems  inseparable  from 
their  momentous  task,  and  with  an  immense  sense  of  their  weighty  respon¬ 
sibilities.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  of 
such  a  correspondence;  and  the  seriousness,  the  devotion,  the  public  spirit 
that  is  displayed,  without  affectation  or  calculated  impressiveness,  make  the 
whole  series  of  letters  singularly  memorable. 

This  judgment  will  be  readily  endorsed  by  all  readers  of  these 
volumes,  but  at  the  same  time  it  almost  compels  dissent  from  the 
editor’s  conclusion  as  to  the  scope  of  their  own  work.  Their 
avowed  purpose  was,  as  w'e  have  seen,  to  produce  a  book  “  for 
British  citizens  and  British  subjects,  rather  than  a  book  for 
students  of  political  history.”  That  the  book  will  be  devoured 
by  all  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  goes  without  saying ;  that 
it  will  stand  as  a  revelation  of  character  of  almost  unique  interest 
is  equally  true ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  it  will  take 
its  permanent  place  in  literature  as  the  most  important  ‘  ‘  original 
authority  ’  ’  for  the  study  of  the  political  history  of  the  middle 
nineteenth  century  which  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  given  to 
mankind.  The  bulk  of  this  article  will,  therefore,  be  devoted 
to  an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  book  from  this  point 
of  view. 

To  the  political  commentator  the  supreme  interest  of  the 
Letters  consists  indisputably  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon 
the  working  of  the  Executive,  and,  in  particular,  upon  the  relation 
between  the  ”  formal  ”  and  the  “  efficient  ”  sides  of  our  complex 
Constitution.  Publicists  have  perhaps  been  too  keen  to  discrimin¬ 
ate  between  these,  too  apt  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the 
actual  political  functions  of  a  “Constitutional”  monarch.  M. 
Thiers  defined  such  a  Constitution  as  one  in  which  the  “  King 
reigns  but  does  not  govern.”  The  aphorism  is  character¬ 
istically  Galilean :  crisp  and  crystalline ;  but  it  is  only 
partially  accurate.  Forty  years  ago  Bagehot  described  the 
Crown  as  the  pivot  of  the  “  dignified  ”  part  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  As  to  its  political  functions,  his  conclusion 
was  summarised  in  the  brilliant  phrase,  “a  Eepublic  has 
insinuated  itself  beneath  the  folds  of  a  Monarchy.”  A  publicist 
of  to-day  might  retort  with  equal,  perhaps  greater  accuracy,  that 
in  the  greatest  republic  upon  earth  ‘  ‘  a  Monarchy  has  insinuated 
itself  beneath  the  folds  of  a  Eepublic.”  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
can  hardly  be  disputed  that  if  Bagehot  could  have  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  glimpse  into  these  volumes  he  would  have  been  obliged. 
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even  at  the  cost  of  an  epigram,  to  modify  his  conclusion.  It  is 
not  intended  to  suggest  that  throughout  her  long  reign  the  Queen 
was  ever  tempted  to  turn  aside  from  the  strait  path  of  ‘  ‘  Con¬ 
stitutional  ”  rectitude,  or  to  strain  the  powers  of  “  Prerogative.” 
That  the  Queen  was,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  tenacious  of  the 
just  claims  of  the  royal  “  Prerogative  ”  these  volumes  abundantly 
prove.  Thus  in  1858  she  wrote  to  Lord  Derby  : — 

The  Queen  .  .  .  was  shocked  to  find  that  in  several  important  points  her 
Government  have  surrendered  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crowm.  She  will  only 
refer  to  the  clauses  concerning  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  the  right  of 
peace  and  war.  ...  As  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace,  it  requires  not  a  word  of  remark;  yet  Lord  Stanley  agrees  to  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  proposal  to  make  over  this  prerogative  with  regard  to  Indian 
questions  to  Parliament  under  the  auspices  of  the  Queen’s  Government; 
she  is  thus  placed  in  a  position  of  less  authority  than  the  President 
of  the  American  Republic.  When  a  Bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  after  having  received  the  Sovereign's  approval,  she  has  the  right  !| 
to  expect  that  her  Ministers  will  not  subsequently  introduce  important  | 
alterations  without  previously  obtaining  her  sanction.  .  .  .  The  Queen  must  H 
remind  Lord  Derby  that  it  is  to  him,  as  the  head  of  the  Government,  that  L 
she  looks  for  the  protection  of  those  prerogatives  which  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Constitution.* 

Before  her  accession  the  Queen  had  been  admirably  coached 
in  the  traditions  of  Constitutional  Monarchy,  both  by  Prince 
Leopold  and  by  Baron  Stockmar.  The  latter  had  come  to  Eng¬ 
land  as  physician  and  secretary  to  Prince  Leopold  some  twenty 
years  before  the  Queen’s  accession  to  the  throne.  Upon  her 
accession  he  “joined  the  Court  in  a  private  capacity,  and  for 
fifteen  months  he  held  an  unofficial  position  as  her  chief  adviser.” 

He  shared  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  “  German  coterie,”  but 
these  volumes  go  far  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the  suspicions 
which  have  commonly  attended  it.  And  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  in  the  early  days  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel’s  Ministry 
he  rendered  an  incalculable  service  alike  to  the  Crown  and  the 
Constitution.  The  Queen,  naturally  enough,  could  not  bring  her¬ 
self  to  suspend  all  communication  with  the  fallen  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Melbourne.  Stockmar  it  was  who  intervened,  and  on  his 
own  responsibility  virtually  interdicted  all  communication.  His 
memoranda  of  October  6th  and  October  25th,  1841,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  his  extraordinarily  frank  and  direct  communica¬ 
tion  to  Lord  Melbourne  (November  23rd,  1841)  are  among  the 
most  important  documents  in  these  volumes.  In  the  first  of 
these  he  writes  with  admirable  sense  : — 

(1)  iii.  374.  With  this  letter  we  may  compare  the  Queen’s  views  on  the  Preroga¬ 
tive  of  Dissolution,  as  contained  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  (July  16th, 
1846),  (ii.  108),  and  in  the  famous  memorandum  of  Sir  Charles  Phipps  (iii.  363-6). 
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I  have  cause  to  doubt  that  Sir  Robert  is  sure  within  himself  of  the  good¬ 
will  and  confidence  of  the  Queen.  As  long  as  the  secret  communication 
exists  between  her  Majesty  and  Lord  Melbourne,  this  ground  upon  which 
alone  Sir  Robert  could  obtain  the  position  necessary  to  him  as  Premier  must 
remain  cut  away  from  under  his  feet.  I  hold,  therefore,  this  secret  inter¬ 
change  an  essential  injustice  to  Sir  Robert’s  present  situation. 

No  one  can  now  doubt  that  Stockmar  was  right  in  the  firm 
position  he  took  up,  and  in  his  assertion  (to  Lord  Melbourne) 
that  it  would  be  impossible  “  to  carry  on  this  secret  commerce 
with  the  Sovereign  without  exposing  the  Queen’s  character  and 
creating  mighty  embarrassments  in  the  finer  and  regular  working 
of  a  Constitutional  machine.”  Before  the  end  of  November, 
Stockmar  appears  to  have  become  alarmed  lest  Melbourne’s  good- 
natured  persistence  in  ill-doing  should  precipitate  a  crisis,  and 
addressed  that  statesman  with  exemplary  frankness.  ‘‘  Would 
you  have  it  said,”  he  writes,  ‘‘that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  failed  in  his 
trial  merely  because  the  Queen  alone  was  not  fair  to  him,  and 
that  principally  you  had  aided  her  in  the  game  of  dishonesty  ?  ’  ’ 
Whether  Stockmar  exaggerated  the  imminence  of  the  catastrophe 
it  is  now  difficult  to  say,  but  that  he  laid  down  sound  doctrines 
with  admirable  results  upon  the  smooth  working  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  machinery  in  the  future  is  unquestionable.  But  much  as 
the  Queen  owed  in  theoretical  training  to  Prince  Leopold  and 
Baron  Stockmar,  her  ‘‘laboratory”  work  was  done  under  the 
guidance  of  one  whose  knowledge  of  the  English  Constitution  was 
confessedly  empirical — her  first  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Melbourne. 

Lord  Palmerston  described  Melbourne  as  ‘‘  the  most  devoted 
subject  who  ever  had  the  honour  to  serve  a  Sovereign.”  The 
Queen’s  own  verdict  after  his  death  was  :  ‘‘  Though  not  a  firm 
Minister  he  was  a  noble,  kind-hearted,  generous  being.”  But 
until  she  learnt  to  know  and  trust  Peel  Lord  Melbourne  was  all 
in  all  to  the  girl-Queen,  and  the  relations  between  them  as 
revealed  in  this  work  are  entirely  charming.  His  paternal  kindli¬ 
ness,  his  courtly  sagacity,  his  unfailing  tact  and  common-sense  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  her  daughterly  affection,  her 
touching  reliance  on  his  political  judgment,  her  tender  solicitude 
for  his  comfort  in  his  old  age  of  imaginary  poverty. 

At  the  Coronation  Lord  Melbourne’s  presence  and  support  were 
evidently  a  great  comfort  to  the  Queen  :  — 

My  excellent  Lord  Melbourne,  who  stood  very  close  to  me  throughout  the 
whole  ceremony,  was  completely  overcome  at  this  moment,  and  very  much 
affected;  he  gave  me  such  a  kind,  and  I  may  say  fatherly  look.  When 
Lord  Melbourne’s  turn  to  do  homage  came  there  was  loud  cheering.  .  .  . 
When  my  good  Lord  Melbourne  knelt  down  and  kissed  my  hand,  he  pressed 
my  hand,  and  I  grasped  his  with  all  my  heart,  at  which  he  looked  up  with 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  seemed  much  touched,  as  he  was,  I  observed, 
throughout  the  whole  ceremony. 
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In  the  evening  Lord  Melbourne  dined  with  the  Queen,  “  sit- 
ting  near  me  the  whole  evening,”  and  congratulated  her  on  ”  this 
most  brilliant  day.” 

I  said  to  Lord  Melbourne  when  I  first  sat  down  that  I  felt  a  little  tired 
on  my  feet;  “You  must  be  very  tired,”  he  said.  Spoke  of  the  weight  of  the 
Robes,  &c.,  &c.,  the  Coronets;  and  he  turned  round  to  me  with  the  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  said  so  kindly  :  “  And  you  did  it  beautifully — every  part 
of  it,  with  so  much  taste;  it’s  a  thing  that  you  can’t  give  a  person  advice 
upon;  it  must  be  left  to  a  person.”  To  hear  this,  from  this  kind  impartial 
friend,  gave  me  a  great  and  real  pleasure. 

The  resignation  of  her  first  Prime  Minister  in  1839  caused  her 
naturally  the  deepest  pain,  which  she  was  at  no  trouble  to  conceal 
either  from  Lord  Melbourne  or  from  those  whom  she  called  to 
succeed  him.  To  Lord  Melbourne  the  Queen  writes  in  the  midst 
of  the  crisis  (May  8th,  1839)  a  pathetic  note  : 

The  Queen  thinks  Lord  Melbourne  may  possibly  wish  to  know  how  she  is 
this  morning;  the  Queen  is  somewhat  calmer;  she  was  in  a  wretched  state 
till  nine  o’clock  last  night,  when  she  tried  to  occupy  herself  and  try  to 
think  less  gloomily  of  this  dreadful  change,  and  she  succeeded  in  calming 
herself  till  she  went  to  bed  at  twelve,  and  she  slept  well;  but  on  waking 
this  morning,  all — all  that  had  happened  in  one  short  eventful  day  came 
most  forcibly  to  her  mind,  and  brought  back  her  grief;  the  Queen,  however, 
feels  better  now;  but  she  couldn’t  touch  a  morsel  of  food  last  night,  nor 
can  she  this  morning.  The  Queen  trusts  Lord  Melbourne  slept  well  and  is 
well  this  morning. 

Melbourne’s  reply  is  full  of  sound  sense  :  — 

The  situation  is  very  painful,  but  it  is  necessary  for  your  Majesty  to  be 
prudent  and  firm.  It  is  of  all  things  necessary  not  to  be  suspected  of  any 
unfair  dealing. 

The  Queen’s  account  to  Melbourne  of  her  first  interviews  with 
Wellington  and  Peel  is  given  with  the  most  charming  naivete  and 
with  entire  disregard  of  consistency  of  person.  Thus  : — 

The  Queen  then  said  (to  the  Duke)  that  she  felt  certain  that  he  would 
understand  the  great  friendship  she  had  for  Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  been 
to  her  quite  a  parent.  .  .  .  The  Queen  then  mentioned  her  intention  to 
prove  her  great  fairness  to  her  new  Government  in  telling  them,  that  they 
might  know  there  was  no  unfair  dealing,  that  I  meant  to  see  you  often 
as  a  friend,  as  I  owed  so  much  to  you. 

And  of  Peel  (in  the  same  letter)  : — 

The  Queen  don’t  like  his  manner  after — oh!  how  different,  how  dreadfully 
different,  to  that  frank,  open,  natural,  and  most  kind,  warm  manner  of 
Lord  Melbourne.  .  .  .  The  Queen  was  very  much  collected,  and  betrayed 
no  agitation  during  these  two  trying  audiences.  But  afterwards  again  all 
gave  way. 

For  the  moment  the  dreadful  separation  was  averted,  as  all  the 
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world  knows,  by  the  famous  “  Bed-Chamber  Question.”  Peel 
insisted,  quite  properly,  that  the  highest  Household  officers, 
female  no  less  than  male,  must  change  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Queen  flatly  declined  to  part  w’ith  her  ladies. 
Melbourne  consequently  had  to  come  back.  At  the  moment  the 
Queen  was  in  the  highest  spirits  ‘  ‘  at  having  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  people  who  would  have  sacrificed  every  personal  feeling  and 
instinct  of  the  Queen’s  to  their  bad  party  purposes.”  Sixty  years 
later  she  said  to  Sir  Arthur  Bigge  ; — ‘‘I  was  very  young  then, 
and  perhaps  I  should  act  differently  if  it  was  all  to  be  done  again.” 
But  despite  the  Queen’s  affection  for  Melbourne,  she  was  not 
incapable  of  spirited  rebuke  when  he  kept  her  imperfectly  in¬ 
formed  of  Ministerial  changes,  or  w^as  neglectful  of  her  social 
commands.  Thus,  when  she  had  safely  got  him  back  again  in 
office  she  writes  (August  26th,  1839)  : — 

The  Queen  .  .  .  thinks  it  right  and  of  importance  that  Lord  Melbourne 
should  be  here  at  large  dinners ;  the  Queen  insists  upon  his  coming  to  dinner 
to-morrow,  and  also  begs  him  to  do  so  on  Wednesday.  .  .  .  The  Queen 
has  been  a  good  deal  annoyed  this  evening  at  Normanby’s  telling  her  that 
John  Russell  was  coming  to  town  next  Monday  in  order  to  change  with 
him.  Lord  Melbourne  never  told  the  Queen  that  this  was  definitely 
settled.  .  .  .  The  Queen  has  such  unlimited  confidence  in  Lord  Melbourne 
that  she  knows  all  that  he  does  is  right,  but  she  cannot  help  being  a  little 
vexed  at  not  being  told  things,  when  she  is  accustomed  to  great  confidence  on 
Lord  Melbourne’s  part. 

”  Peel,”  as  Lord  Melbourne  wnttily  observed,  ‘‘  is  a  bad  horse 
to  go  up  to  in  the  stable,”  and  the  Queen’s  first  impression  of  him 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  reverse  of  favourable.  ‘‘  A  cold,  odd 
man,”  is  the  terse  description.  But  the  Queen  quickly  overcame 
her  early  dislike,  and  bestowed  upon  Peel  her  confidence  in  a 
degree  enjoyed  by  no  other  Minister  of  the  reign  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Disraeli.  Thus  on  June  18th,  1844,  she  declares  that 
“  Peel’s  resignation  would  not  only  be  for  us  (for  we  cannot  have 
a  better  and  a  safer  Minister),  but  for  the  whole  country,  and  for 
the  peace  of  Europe — a  great  calamity.” 

The  factious  combination  of  Protectionists  and  Whigs  brought 
to  an  abrupt  close,  in  the  summer  of  1846,  the  official  career  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel.  He  had  exhibited — particularly  in  the  crisis  of 
1845 — both  high  political  courage  and  great  personal  chivalry 
towards  his  mistress.  The  Queen’s  regret,  therefore,  at  being 
compelled  to  part  with  her  great  Minister  was  as  unmistakably 
genuine  as  it  was  outspoken.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality 
of  the  following  (July  1st,  1846)  : — 

The  Queen  read  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech  with  great  admiration.  The 
Queen  seizes  this  opportunity  (though  she  will  see  Sir  Robert  again),  of 
expressing  her  deep  concern  at  losing  his  service,  which  she  regrets  as  much 
for  the  country  as  for  herself  and  the  Prince.  In  whatever  position  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  may  be,  we  shall  ever  look  on  him  as  a  kind  and  true  friend 
and  ever  have  the  greatest  esteem  and  regard  for  him  as  a  Minister  and 
as  a  private  individual. 

Throughout  the  Corn  Law  crisis  the  Queen,  as  we  have  seen 
gave  her  Minister  loyal  and  consistent  support.  On  the  merits 
of  the  question,  she  had  formed  a  decided  opinion,  and  was  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  it.  In  January,  1846,  she  opened  Parliament 
in  person,  and  the  Prince  Consort  was,  to  the  chagrin 
of  Peel’s  enemies,  present  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Peel  unfolded  his  elaborate  scheme  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  Com  Laws.  To  the  Prime  Minister  himself  the 
Queen  wrote  (January  23rd,  1846)  : — “The  Queen  must  compli¬ 
ment  Sir  Eobert  Peel  on  his  beautiful  and  indeed  unanswerable 
speech  of  last  night  which  we  have  been  reading  with  the  greatest 
attention.”  How  fully  she  understood  the  sacrifice  which  Peel 
was  making,  and  how  keenly  she  sympathised  with  his  difficulties, 
is  clear  from  the  following  (to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  March 
3rd,  1846)  :  — 

.  .  .  Peel  has  a  very  anxious  and  a  very  peculiar  position,  and  it  is  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  great  energy  he  alone  possesses  which  will 
carry  him  through  the  Session.  He  certainly  acts  a  most  disinterested 
part,  for  did  he  not  feel  (as  every  one,  w’ho  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  real 
state  of  the  country  must  feel)  that  the  line  he  pursues  is  the  only  right 
and  sound  one  for  the  welfare  of  this  country;  he  never  w'ould  have  exposed 
himself  to  all  the  annoyance  and  pain  of  being  attacked  by  his  friends. 

The  period  which  elapsed  between  the  resignation  of  Peel  in 
1846  and  the  formation  of  Disraeli’s  administration  in  1874  was 
the  most  critical  of  the  Queen’s  reign.  The  year  of  Continental 
revolution  (1848)  was  followed  at  no  long  interval  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Crimean  War  (1854),  and  then  again  by  the  Indian  Mutiny 
(1857).  The  war  of  Italian  Independence  was  hardly  concluded 
(1859),  when  the  peace  of  Europe  was  disturbed  by  the  reopening 
of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  (1863),  which  led  in  its  turn 
to  the  brief  but  decisive  conflict  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
known  as  the  Seven  Weeks’  War  (1866).  Gravely  perturbed  in 
various  ways  by  these  events,  the  Queen  found  little  satisfaction 
in  the  Ministerial  history  of  this  period.  With  the  exception  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
who  held  office  during  these  troubled  times  at  all  won  her  con¬ 
fidence  ;  three  of  them  assuredly  did  not.  It  cost  her  a  “  pang  ” 
to  ‘  ‘  separate  from  so  kind  and  dear  and  valued  a  friend  as  Lord 
Aberdeen.”  “The  day  he  became  Prime  Minister  was,”  as 
she  wrote  to  him,  “  a  very  happy  one  for  her.”  The  thought 
of  losing  him  w^as  “  very  painful.”  But  the  happiness  and  the 
pain  were  alike  obviously  accentuated  by  the  personalities  of  his 
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predecessor  and  successor,  for  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
reign,  the  Queen  was  least  at  her  ease  with  Lord  John  Russell 
and  Lord  Palmerston.  Leech’s  famous  cartoon  (July,  1846)  de¬ 
picts  the  Queen  greeting  her  new  “  Buttons  ”  with  the  words  : 
“I’m  afraid  you’re  not  strong  enough  for  the  place,  John.” 
Punch,  as  usual,  reflected  with  accuracy  the  general  senti¬ 
ment.  Lord  John  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  contemporaries, 
hope  to  fill  Peel’s  shoes,  and  recent  historical  work  has  not  en¬ 
hanced  a  reputation  never  of  the  highest.  But,  of  course,  no 
one  but  a  courtier  would  maintain  that  in  the  constant  disputes 
between  the  Crown  and  the  Minister  the  Queen  was  always  right 
and  Lord  John  always  wrong. 

It  was  naturally  on  questions  of  foreign  policy  that  friction  was 
most  apparent.  Of  these  the  Queen  made  a  profound  and  a  pro¬ 
longed  study.  Begun  before  her  accession  to  the  throne,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Prince  Leopold,  it  was  continuously  maintained 
throughout  the  reign.  That  her  views  were  at  times  biassed  by 
dynastic  considerations  is  undeniable;  that  the  claims  of  “legi¬ 
timacy  ’  ’  coloured  her  sympathies — notably  and  unfortunately  in 
regard  to  Italian  unity — is  equally  true ;  but  alike  in  detailed 
knowledge  of  facts,  in  familiarity  with  the  personal  equation, 
and  in  continuity  of  interest,  she  had,  of  course,  no  rival  among 
her  successive  Ministerial  advisers.  Hardly  was  the  Russell 
Ministry  installed  in  power  than  friction  began  to  manifest  itself 
between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Thus 
on  April  17th,  1847,  the  Queen  complains  that  she  “has 
several  times  asked  Lord  Palmerston  through  Lord  John 
Russell  and  personally,  to  see  that  the  drafts  to  onr 
Foreign  ^Ministers  are  not  despatched  previous  to  their 
being  submitted  to  the  Queen.  Notwithstanding,  this  is  still  done 
....  the  Queen  therefore  once  more  repeats  her  desire  that  Lord 
Palmerston  should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  practice.” 
Between  that  date  and  June,  1848,  similar  complaints  are 
frequent,  and  at  last  the  Queen  curtly  informs  the  Prime 
Minister  that  “  no  remonstrance  has  any  effect  with  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston.”  On  the  Italian  question,  now  becoming  acute,  the  views 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Minister  were  diametrically  opposed,  and 
Palmerston  seems  to  have  regarded  the  Queen  as  tii*esome  and 
wrong-headed.  The  Queen  denounces  Palmerston’s  policy  with 
increasing  vehemence  as  “a  disgrace”  and  “most  iniquitous.” 
During  1850  the  relations  between  Crown  and  Minister  became 
even  more  strained,  until  finally,  under  circumstances  which  are 
familiar  to  every  student  of  politics.  Lord  John  Russell  nerved 
himself  to  dismiss  his  overbearing  and  impetuous  colleague.  In 
(he  highest  spirits  the  Queen  writes  to  King  Leopold  (December 
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23rd,  1851)  to  announce  “a  piece  of  news  which  I  know  will 
give  you  as  much  satisfaction  and  relief  as  it  does  to  us,  and  will 
do  to  the  whole  of  the  world.  Lord  Palmerston  is  no  longer  Foreign 
Seeretary” 

With  Lord  John  Eussell  the  Queen’s  relations  were  hardly  more 
easy  than  with  Lord  Palmerston,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  these  volumes  go  far  to  justify  her  mistrust.  His  conduct 
during  the  most  anxious  period  of  the  Crimean  War  was  unpar¬ 
donable.  He  never  got  over  the  magnanimity  of  his  own  conduct 
in  consenting,  as  an  ex-Premier,  to  serve  under  Lord  Aberdeen. 
He  claimed  the  Foreign  Office,  and,  having  received  and 
accepted  the  offer,  preferred  to  be  a  Minister  without 
portfolio.  He  then  had  a  fancy  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Council,  and  his  humour  was  gratified  at  the  cost 
of  an  awkw-ard  reconstruction.  Still  his  restless  ambition 
was  unsatisfied,  and  when  danger  threatened  from  the 
proposed  motion  of  Mr.  Roebuck  (January,  1855),  Lord  John  (in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  w’ords),  “  to  escape  punishment  ran  away  from 
duty.”  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  impossible  not  to  con¬ 
demn,  conduct  so  vacillating  and  so  treacherous,  and  the  Queen, 
in  expressing,  in  the  curtest  of  notes,  ”  her  surprise  and  concern 
at  hearing  so  abruptly  of  his  intention  to  desert  her  Government,” 
only  anticipated  the  verdict  of  History. 

No  Minister  could  expect  her  countenance,  still  less  her  con¬ 
fidence,  who  displayed  lack  of  patriotism  or  political  courage 
during  the  Crimean  War.  Her  own  attitude  towards  that  and 
other  wars  is  eminently  characteristic.  War  in  itself  she  de¬ 
tested,  but  once  convinced  that  war  was  inevitable  or  essential 
to  the  honour  of  her  country,  her  brave  heart  knew  no  shrinking, 
and  her  tireless  vigilance  neglected  no  detail.  One  day  she  writes 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  to  urge  upon  his  attention  a  matter  “of  para¬ 
mount  importance,  viz.,  the  augmentation  of  the  Army”*; 
another  day  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Minister  for  War, 
to  get  assurance  as  to  the  “  effeetive  state”  of  the  home  de¬ 
fences  :  — 

What  store  of  muskets  are  there  here?  When  will  the  new  ones  be 
ready?  What  is  the  force  of  Artillery  left  in  the  country  in  men  and  horses? 


What  is  the  Nayal  Force  at  home?  How  much  seryiceable  ammunition  is 
there,  both  of  artillery  and  small  arms,  in  the  country?  2 

A  third  letter  goes  to  Lord  John  Eussell  to  express  “  her  sense  of 
the  imperative  importanee  of  the  Cabinet  being  united  and  of  one 
mind  at  this  moment,  and  not  to  let  it  appear  that  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  within  it.  The  knowledge  that  there  are 

(1)  iii.  15.  (2)  iii.  47. 
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;  such  is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Queen.”  To  the  King 
'  of  I’russia  she  writes  a  stern  and  dignified  rebuke  for  ”  separating 
yourself  from  us,”  and  virtually  condoning  his  brother-in-law’s 
(the  Czar’s)  “crime  of  having  brought  upon  the  world  wilfully 
I  and  frivolously  such  awful  misery.”  The  lines  she  quotes  to  the 
King  are  admirably  expressive  of  her  own  attitude  towards  this 
=  and  other  wars  :  — 

]  Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but,  being  in, 

||  Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

:  Entirely  consistent  is  the  resentment  she  displays  to  the  sugges¬ 

tion  of  a  “day  of  humiliation.”  The  absolute  truthfulness  and 
sincerity,  noted  by  John  Bright  as  the  Queen’s  most  prominent 
:  characteristic,  is  conspicuous  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

Ileally  to  say  (as  we  probably  should)  that  the  great  sinfulness  of  the 
I  nation  has  brought  about  this  war  when  it  is  the  selfishness  and  ambition 
I  of  one  man  and  his  servants  who  have  brought  this  about,  while  our  conduct 

I  has  been  throughout  actuated  by  unselfishness  and  honesty,  would  be  too 
manifestly  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  everyone,  and  would  be  a  mere  act 
of  hypocrisy.  Let  there  be  a  prayer  expressive  of  our  great  thankfulness  for 
the  benefits  we  have  enjoyed,  and  for  the  immense  prosperity  of  this  country, 
and  entreating  God’s  help  and  protection  in  the  coming  struggle.  In  tliis 
the  Queen  would  join  heart  and  soul.  If  there  is  to  be  a  day  set  apart,  let 
it  be  for  prayer  in  this  sense. ^ 

Similarly,  during  the  IMutiny,  she  sanctions  “a  day  of  prayer 
and  intercession  for  our  suffering  countrymen,”  though  she  resents 
the  idea  of  “  fast  and  humiliation.”  ^ 

Letters  such  as  these — and  there  are  several — exhibit  the  superb 
common  sense  and  levcl-hcadedness  of  the  Queen.  Her  warning 
to  Lord  Palmerston  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  Bishops 
j  affords  further  proof  of  the  same  qualities  : — 

IThe  Queen  approves  the  recommendation  of  ^Ir.  Bickersteth  for  tiie  vacant 
Bishopric  of  Ilipon,  but  she  cannot  disguise  from  herself  that,  however 
excellent  a  man  ilr.  Bickersteth  may  be,  his  appointment  will  be  looked 
u  upon  as  a  strong  party  one,  as  ho  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Low  Church 
I  party;  but  perhaps  Lord  Palmerston  may  be  able,  in  the  case  of  possible 
future  appointments,  to  remove  any  impression  of  the  Church  patronage 
j  running  unduly  towards  party  extremes. 

I  There  are  many  topics  suggested  by  these  fascinating  volumes 
to  which  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  even  to 
refer.  The  light  thrown  iqx)n  the  relations  between  the  Crown 
audits  confidential  servants  is  unquestionably,  in  a  political  sense, 
the  outstanding  and  pre-eminent  interest  of  the  book.  But  hardly 
I  less  instructive  is  the  revelation  of  the  Queen’s  relations  with  con¬ 
temporary  Sovereigns.  If  one  is  amazed  at  the  faithfulness  with 
I  which  she  dealt  with  Ministers,  not  less  amazing  is  her  frankness 

(2)  Cf.  iii.  314. 
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towards  her  “brethren”  on  Continental  thrones.  The  following 
letter  written  just  before  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Eoyal  is,  in 
this  connection — despite  the  comparative  triviality  of  the  occasion 
— exceedingly  characteristic  :  — 

...  It  would  be  well  if  Lord  Clarendon  would  tell  Lord  Bloomfield  not 
to  entertain  the  possibility  of  such  a  question  as  the  Princess  Royal’s  mar- 
riage  taking  place  at  Berlin.  The  Queen  never  could  consent  to  it,  both 
for  public  and  private  reasons,  and  the  assumption  of  its  being  too  much 
for  a  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  to  come  over  to  marry  the  Princess  Royal  of 
Great  Britain  in  England  is  too  absurd,  to  say  the  least.  The  Queen  must 
say  that  there  never  was  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  Prince  Frederick 
William's  part  as  to  where  the  marriage  should  take  place,  and  she  suspects 
this  to  be  the  mere  gossip  of  the  Berliners.  Whatever  may  be  the  usual 
practice  of  Prussian  Princes,  it  is  not  every  day  that  one  marries  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Queen  of  England.  The  question  therefore  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  settled  and  closed.  .  .  . 

The  marriage  itself  was  celebrated  amid  great  public  festivities 
in  February,  1858.  Happily,  the  cloud  which  for  the  last  twelve 
months  had  hung  over  the  English  people  was  by  that  time 
lifting.  In  common  with  her  subjects,  the  Queen  had  watched 
the  development  of  events  in  India  with  acute  anxiety,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  Lord  Palmerston  the  necessity 
of  meeting  a  grave  crisis  with  promptitude  and  vigour.  Palmer¬ 
ston,  as  was  his  wont,  treated  the  matter  with  real  or  affected 
levity,  but  the  Queen  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  insisted  upon 
the  despatch  of  adequate  reinforcements.  Had  her  representatives 
in  India  been  as  solicitous  as  the  Queen  herself  on  behalf  of  dis- 
{X)3sessed  native  Princes,  the  crisis  might  never  have  arisen.  Three 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  mutiny  she  wrote  to  Lord  Dalhousie 
an  extraordinarily  wise  and  touching  letter  on  this  point  :  — 

It  strikes  the  Queen  that  the  more  kindly  we  treat  Indian  Princes  whom 
ive  have  conquered,  and  the  more  consideration  we  show  for  their  birth  and 
former  grandeur,  the  more  we  shall  attach  Indian  Princes  and  Governments 
to  us,  and  the  more  ready  will  they  be  to  come  under  our  rule.^ 

Instances  of  similar  tact,  wisdom,  and  foresight  might  bt 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied  from  these  volumes.  But  enough 
has  been  written  to  prove  the  extraordinary  interest  they  possess 
for  the  student  of  the  ix)litical  history  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Thousands  will  read  them  who  can  claim  no  such  title,  and  it  is 
w’ell  they  should.  For  here  is  recorded  the  development  of  a 
character  of  singular  richness  and  beauty,  of  mingled  purity  and 
strength.  For  such  a  record  we  cannot  be  too  grateful.  But 
when  all  has  been  said  it  remains  true  that  the  political  interest 
is  paramount.  Even  during  her  lifetime  her  people  recognised 
in  Queen  Victoria  the  w’omanliness  of  a  true  woman.  We  have 
had  to  wait  for  these  volumes  to  enable  us  accurately  to  measure 
her  stature  as  a  Queen.  J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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]\Iany  arguments  are  advanced  in  favour  of  the  concession  of 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  The  strongest  of  these  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  its  success  in  other  lands,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
vei7  fond  of  api)ealing  to  the  examples  set  by  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Austria  and  Galicia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well 
as  by  Hungary  and  Croatia,  as  analogies  that  had  proved  con¬ 
clusively  how  well  autonomy  was  calculated  to  solve  national 
problems. 

Since  then  political  observers  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  success  of  these  exi^criments.  There  is  not 
much  analogy  between  any  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bills 
and  the  Hungarian  Constitution,  but  within  the  last  few  years 
the  “  Sinn  Fein”  party  in  Ireland  have  chosen  this  as  the  Irish 
ideal,  and  the  author  of  The  Resurrection  of  Hungarij  dwells  with 
enthusiasm  on  its  results.  There  cannot,  however,  be  much  value 
in  a  pamphlet  which  ignores  the  two  salient  facts  that  the 
Magyars  form  a  minority  in  their  own  land,  and  that  the  country 
is  on  the  eve  of  a  large  measure  of  franchise  reform  which,  if 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter,  may  destroy  their 
supremacy  for  ever  and  for  aye.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  pre¬ 
mature  to  claim  success  for  this  Constitution,  especially  as  the 
present  Hungarian  Coalition  Government  must  resign  office 
as  soon  as  universal  suffrage  has  become  law.  Galician 
Home  Rule  is  doubtless  popular  with  the  Roles,  but 
the  Ruthenians,  who,  according  to  some  authorities,  form 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  Austrian  Poland,  were 
far  more  satisfied  when  they  were  under  the  direct  Government 
of  Vienna.  Finally,  Sweden  and  Norway  have,  for  obvious 
reasons,  shown  the  instability  of  a  Home  Rule  settlement.  It 
may  be  argued  that  many  of  these  analogies,  though  they  were 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  supix)rters  as  establishing  the 
success  of  Home  Rule,  were  not  to  the  point;  but  one  instance 
can  be  treated  as  far  more  appropriate,  and  that  is  the  one  of 
Hungary  and  Croatia.  Many  critics  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first 
Home  Rule  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  partial  retention  of 
the  Irish  members  at  Westminster,  considered  the  analogy  so 
close  that  they  argued  the  measure  must  have  been  based  on 
the  Hungaro-Croatian  Compromise  of  1868.  The  Ban  was  the 
prototype  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  while  the  three  Secretaries, 
for  the  Home  Department,  for  Education  and  Public  Worship, 
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and  for  Justice,  represented  the  Executive  Council.  Further¬ 
more,  by  the  amended  Compromise  of  1881  Croatia  was  to  send 
forty  representatives  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  who  were 
only  to  speak  or  vote  when  Croatian  (questions  or  matters 
common  to  Croatia-Slavonia  and  Hungary  were  under  discussion, 
but  they  were  neither  to  speak  nor  vote  when  purely  Hungarian 
questions  were  at  issue.  The  similarity  of  the  two  ‘Constitu¬ 
tions  was  also  justified  by  some  further  analogies.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  Croatia  to  that  of  Hungary  was  in 
1891  P2’6  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Ireland  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  12'49  per  cent.  Then,  again,  Croatia  includes  within  its 
frontiers  two  nations  and  two  religions  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one,  the  Catholic  Croats  forming  the  majority,  and  the 
Greek-Orthodox  Serbs  the  minority.  We  may  therefore  ask 
ourselves  to  what  extent  the  existence  of  Home  Eule  in  Croatia 
has  been  a  success,  and  whether  the  controversies  which  have 
now  arisen  between  the  two  countries  might  not  run  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  that  must  arise  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  were  Ireland  to  secure  for  herself  either  a  measure  of 
Devolution  or  a  Parliament  on  the  model  of  the  Croatian  Diet. 

There  are  three  distinct  parties  in  Croatia.  First  come  the 
Unionists,  who  are  honestly  partisans  of  a  closer  connection 
between  Hungary  and  Croatia.  They  include  within  their  ranks 
the  Hungarians  who  have  settled  in  Croatia,  a  large  number 
of  Government  officials,  some  of  the  nobility,  and  the  new  Ban, 
M.  Eakodscay,  a  Croatian  educated  in  Hungary,  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  supporters.  Next  come  the  members  of  that  Coalition 
which  was  formed  in  October,  1905,  between  five  of  the  old 
Croatian  parties  who  wished  to  co-operate  with  the  Hungarian 
Coalition  in  resisting  the  Austrian  Government  and  Count 
Khuen-Fejervary,  once  Ban  of  Croatia,  but  then  the  Hungarian 
Prime  Minister.  They  may  be  described  as  the  Home  Eulers, 
and  consisted  of  : — (1)  the  Constitutional  party,  who  profess  to 
have  the  same  general  policy  as  the  Starcewic,  or  Croatian  Inde¬ 
pendence  party,  but  wdio  wish  to  work  on  the  lines  of  the 
Croato-Hungarian  Compromise  of  18G8 ;  (-2)  the  Liberals,  who 
have  not  yet  formulated  a  jxilitical  programme  of  their  own. 
Their  main  object  is,  however,  to  work  with  Hungary  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  1868,  because  they  consider  that  every  subse¬ 
quent  modification  has  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  Croatia; 
(3)  some  seven  members  of  the  old  National  )>arty,  who  were 
Unionists  down  to  May  5th,  1906,  and  who  helped  Hungary 
to  govern  Croatia  for  some  thirty  years ;  (4)  the  .Independent 
Serbs;  (5)  the  Eadical  Serbs,  who,  however,  have  now  ceased 
to  belong  to  the  Coalition,  and  talk  of  joining  the  Independence 
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party.  The  policy  of  this  Coalition  is  embodied  in  the  Fiume 
Resolutions,  which  demand  (1)  the  restoration  of  civil  liberty  : 
freedom  of  public  meeting,  freedom  of  combination,  freedom 
of  the  Press  and  trial  by  jury,  which  were  suppressed  by  Count 
Ivhuen-Fejervary  when  he  governed  Croatia  with  the  assistance 
of  the  National  party ;  (2)  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  election. 

As  it  is,  voting  is  by  word  of  mouth,  and  civil  servants  may  expose 
themselves  to  dismissal  if  they  vote  against  Government  candi¬ 
dates  ;  (3)  the  regulation  of  the  relations  of  Croatia  to  Hungary 
on  the  lines  of  the  compact  of  1868,  and  the  extension  of  several 
of  its  provisions;  (4)  the  union  of  Dalmatia,  now  an  Austrian 
province,  to  Croatia,  with  the  help  of  Hungary.  This  Coalition 
was  induced  to  support  Hungary  in  its  resistance  to  Austria,  and 
was,  it  is  alleged ,  given  to  understand  that  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  either  give  or  secure  to  Croatia  all  these  conces¬ 
sions  in  return.  Doubtless  some  part  of  this  understanding  has 
been  fulhlled.  Liberty  of  the  Press  has  been  re-established. 
Freedom  of  election  has  at  least  nominally  been  given,  but  this 
concession  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  genuine  as  long  as  open 
voting  continues  to  exist,  and  even  then  there  are  many  advanced 
democratic  communities,  such  as  France,  where,  under  the  ballot, 
Ministerial  pressure  still  prevails.  The  exclusive  user  of  Croatian 
in  every  Croatian  State  department  has  been  restored  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  compromise  of  1868,  and 
Croatia  has  secured  her  share  in  the  benefits  of  any  Hungarian 
economic  legislation.  The  exact  terms  of  the  agreement 
between  the  two  parties  have  never  been  published  in 
extenso,  but  M.  Polonyi,  who  negotiated  for  M.  Kossuth  and 
Count  Apponyi,  has  conveyed  the  impression  that  they  were  as 
lavish  as  they  were  imprudent.  Croatians  had  always  felt  much 
bitterness  against  Austria  for  the  way  in  which  they  were  treated 
in  1867.  By  their  action  in  following  their  Ban  Jellachich  in 
1848  they  had  helped  to  put  down  the  Hungarian  Eevolution, 
and  considered  themselves  entitled  to  some  substantial  reward 
in  return  for  their  co-operation.  The  author  of  The  Resurrection 
of  Hungary  denounces  Baron  von  Jellachich  as  a  “  scoundrel  of 
the  first  class,”  because  he  took  the  same  line  in  Croatia  as 
against  Hungarian  supremacy  as  the  Hungarian  leaders  adopted 
as  against  Austria.  But  he  was  a  Croatian  patriot  just  as  much 
as  they  were  Hungarian  patriots,  and  entitled  to  the  same  con¬ 
sideration.  Croatia’s  reward  was  her  abandonment  by  Austria 
to  Hungary.  The  Coalition  party  therefore  entertained  great 
hopes  of  even  more  substantial  concessions  in  return  for  their 
support  at  an  extremely  critical  juncture,  and  they  are  therefore 
extremely  bitter  against  the  Hungarian  Government  for  their 
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adoption  of  what  they  consider  is  a  reactionary  policy  with 
regard  to  the  States  Kaihvays  Bill,  and  all  the  more  so  as  their 
acquiescence  in  this  policy  has  exposed  them  to  the  charge  of 
having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Croatia  in  giving  their  support  at  ' 
the  outset  to  the  Hungarian  Coalition  in  their  agitation  against 
Austria. 

The  Starcewic  or  Independence  party,  formed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ante  Stari'cewiS,  but  now  led  by  Dr.  Josef  Trank,  go  much 
further.  They  argue  that  Croatia  has  a  right  to  be  absolutely 
independent  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament.  They  are  the  “  Sinn 
Fein  ”  party  of  Croatia,  and  yet  their  existence  and  even  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Croatian  question  is  ignored  by  the  somewhat  superficial 
author  of  The  Resurrection  of  Hungary.  They  refuse  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  Compromise  of  18G8,  or  to  send  any  members  to  the 
Hungarian  Parliament  in  Buda-Pesth.  They  argue  that  Croatia 
was  never  conquered,  but  that  she  accepted  the  King  of  Hungary 
as  her  ruler,  subject  to  certain  Constitutional  guarantees  which 
were  well  enough  observed  in  the  past,  but  have  of  late  been 
violated  by  Hungary.  They  go  further  still,  for  they  wish  to 
see  the  restoration  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Croatia,  which  included 
not  only  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  but  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Bosnia, 
and  Herzegovina,  as  a  partner  in  a  federal  union  with  Austria 
and  Hungary  under  the  personal  supremacy  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  and  Croatia.  In  one  respect  they  are  less  advanced 
than  some  members  of  the  Coalition  jiarty  w’ho  want  to  see  all 
Serbs,  whether  under  Servian,  Austrian,  or  Hungarian  rule, 
united  with  Croatia  and  under  the  same  Government.  The  two 
nationalities  are,  they  argue,  really  the  same  people,  and  the  two 
languages  are  closely  akin.  The  Independence  ])arty  are  in  this 
respect  not  so  ambitious,  as  they  only  wish  to  see  Croatia  as  she 
was  in  the  days  of  King  Kriesimir  the  Great,  whose  kingdom, 
they  say,  extended  from  the  Drave  to  near  Eagusa,  and  from  1 
the  Drina  to  what  is  now  Austrian  Istria.  Thus  and  thus  alone 
can  they  secure  the  full  recognition  of  their  rights,  and  enable 
Croatia  to  work  out  her  national  destiny,  and  they  support  their 
arguments  by  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  her  original  connection 
with  Hungary. 

On  the  death  of  Kriesimir,  the  Ban  Zwienomier  mounted  the 
throne,  with  the  help  of  the  clergy,  after  he  had  confined  Stephen, 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  kingdom,  in  a  monastery.  The  new 
King  received  his  crown  as  a  vassal  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  the 
famous  Hildebrand,  who  forced  the  German  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
to  do  penance  at  Canossa.  On  the  death  of  his  young  son, 
Eadovan,  his  widow,  who  was  herself  the  sister  of  the  then  King 
of  Hungary,  St.  Ladislaus,  claimed  the  throne  apparently  on 
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the  ground  that  her  husband  had  settled  it  upon  her.  The 
rightful  Stephen  was  able  to  hold  his  own  in  Dalmatia,  but 
Zwienomier’s  widow  had  her  own  supi3orters,  and  was  materially 
assisted  by  the  King  of  Hungary,  who  eventually  set  up  his 
nephew,  Almus,  as  King  of  Croatia  in  1091.  There  were  many 
other  pretenders  to  the  throne,  of  whom  none  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  assert  his  rights  to  the  whole  country.  There  was 
constant  civil  war,  and  anarchy  reigned  throughout  the  land. 
At  last  Koloman,  King  of  Hungary,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
succeeded  St.  Ladislaus,  was  able,  by  the  use  of  a  certain 
amount  of  diplomacy,  to  obtain  peaceful  recognition  of  his 
right  to  the  throne.  Many  Hungarian  writers  assert  that 
Koloman  conquered  Croatia,  but  the  evidence  is  hardly  conclu' 
sive,  for  their  chief  authority,  the  Eaab  Archive,  in  which  the 
expression  “  jx)titus  regno”  appears,  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  The  Archives  in  which  King  Koloman  renewed  and 
contirmed  the  old  Croatian  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  fact 
that,  under  the  first  Arpads,  Croatia  was  treated  as  a  younger 
son’s  kingdom,  support  the  contention  that  Croatia  was  not  really 
conquered,  but  always  regarded  as  a  separate  kingdom,  inde- 
[)endcnt  of  the  Hungarian  Constitution.  Koloman  was  crowned 
King  of  Croatia  in  1102.  Croatian  writers  also  argue  from  the 
fact  that  Zara  refused  to  recognise  him,  and  had  to  be  subjugated 
by  force  of  arms,  that  Croatia  itself  must  have  acknowledged 
him  peaceably  as  her  King. 

The  relations  between  the  two  countries  seem  to  have  been 
most  friendly  at  this  early  period  of  their  history.  Hungary 
stood  by  Croatia  when  she  was  assailed  by  Venice,  who  wished 
to  deprive  her  of  Dalmatia.  The  Crown  Prince  Emmerich,  who 
had  been  crowned  King  of  Hungary  in  1185,  was  crowned  ‘‘  Ilex 
Junior”  of  Croatia  in  1194,  and  many  instances  are  quoted  by 
Croatian  historians  who  wish  to  show  that  at  no  period  of  her 
history  was  Croatia  regarded  as  otherwise  than  an  independent 
kingdom  ruled  by  the  Kings  of  Hungary.  It  would  bo  tedious 
to  give  more  than  a  couple  of  cases  in  which  this  independence 
was  recognised.  Thus  when  Lewis,  King  of  Hungary,  Croatia, 
and  Bohemia  was  killed  by  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Mohaez 
in  1520,  the  Croatians  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  most 
substantial  protection  from  their  powerful  enemies  lay  in  the 
House  of  Austria.  Anne,  the  wife  of  Ferdinand,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  Charles  V.,  as  Emperor  of 
Germany,  was  Lewis’s  sister.  They  and  their  descendants  were 
therefore  recognised  after  long  negotiations,  and  unanimously 
elected  at  a  meeting  of  Croatian  magnates  as  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Croatia.  Then,  again,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  wished  to 
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secure  the  rights  of  his  daughter,  Mary  Teresa,  as  Queen  of 
Croatia,  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  recognised.  The 
Croatians  met  the  Emperor’s  wishes  half-way,  and  resolved,  before 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  itself  was  published,  to  acknowledge  the 
rights  of  the  female  descendants  of  the  House  of  Habsburg 
on  the  same  lines  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  their 
forefathers  had  done  in  lo27.  Her  son,  Joseph  II.,  endeavoured 
to  concentrate  the  various  Austro-Hungarian  States  into  one 
united  monarchy  free  from  all  of  the  old  Constitutional  restraints, 
but  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  most  obstinate  resist¬ 
ance  from  the  Croatian  nobility  and  clergy.  Eventually,  when 
the  Emperor  had  apparently  withdrawn  all  his  proposals,  and 
the  Croatian  nobility  seemed  to  have  won  the  day,  the  political 
individuality  of  Croatia  was  sacrificed,  the  Ban  was  made  subject 
to  the  Hungarian  Government,  and  the  Croatian  Treasury  was 
transferred  to  Buda-Pesth. 

Since  then  much  has  happened.  The  kingdom  of  Illyria, 
which  professed  to  unite  all  the  Southern  Slavs  under  Napoleon, 
had  a  short  if  illustrious  career,  especially  from  the  literary  point 
of  view.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Croatia  was  again  subjected 
to  Hungary  until  1818,  when  the  Croats  marched  from  Agram 
under  their  Ban  Baron  von  Jellachich  to  the  help  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  They  were  handed  over  to  Hungary  in  18G7,  but  in 
1868  Francis  Deak  persuaded  his  fellow-countrymen  to  concede 
to  them  that  Constitution  which  the  StarcewiS  Independence 
party  refuse  to  accept  as  a  recognition  of  Croatian  rights,  and 
which  the  Coalition  now  allege  has  been  invariably  violated  by 
Hungary  ever  since. 

^Matters  have  now  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  w'hole  of  Croatia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Unionist  party,  is  united  in 
oi^position  to  Hungary.  As  has  been  the  case  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions,  the  language  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present 
difficulty.  In  1874  the  Opposition  which  then  came  into  power 
had  to  pay  for  the  support  which  it  then  secured  from  the 
Hungarian  Government  by  the  adoption  of  a  Ministerial  Ordin¬ 
ance,  which  recognised  Hungarian  as  the  official  language  of 
the  Central  Government  Offices,  though  this  was  in  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  fifty-seventh  paragraph  of  the  Compromise  of  1868, 
which  expressly  provides  that  Croatian  shall  be  the  official  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Central  Government  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The 
new  Government  was  then  compelled  to  tolerate  this  Ministerial 
Ordinance,  or  give  up  all  hope  of  holding  office.  On  this  occasion 
the  position  has  become  much  more  accentuated.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  Hungarian  has  been  for  years  de  facto  the 
language  of  that  portion  of  the  Hungarian  State  Bailway  which 
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runs  through  Croatia ;  but  its  use  has  not  been  embodied  in  a 
Statute.  iS'ovv,  by  this  State  Itailvvays  Act,  none  but  Hungarian 
citizens  knowing  Magyar  can  be  employed  as  railway  servants 
ill  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown,  and  knowledge  of  Croatian 
is  only  to  be  required  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia  from  those  railway 
servants  who  are  brought  into  direct  touch  with  the  public  and 
with  the  local  authorities. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  Hungary  was  well 
advised  in  making  this  direct  attack  upon  Croatian  susceptibilities. 
The  Hungarian  Government  had  in  the  past  again  and  again 
avoided  raising  the  Croatian  problem,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  and  it  has  been  argued  that  this  transition  Government 
ought  to  have  avoided  at  any  cost  broaching  this  very  thorny 
question.  Their  main  duty  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  universal 
sunrage.  In  the  words  of  Hr.  Wekerle  himself  on  April  11th, 
1900  : — “  As  soon  as  we  have  carried  electoral  reform,  w'e  shall 
once  more  carry  out  the  elections  on  the  basis  of  this  reform, 
and  after  this  manifestation  of  the  [xtpular  will  of  the  whole 
nation,  send  in  our  resignations.”  Beyond  this  the  Hungarian 
Government  had  come  to  a  direct  understanding  with  the  Croatian 
Coalition,  which  made  their  task  comparatively  easy,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  present  restricted  franchise  prevailed.  Was  any 
practical  purpose,  therefore,  served  in  changing  tlie  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  where  the  predominance  of  Hungarian  was  pas¬ 
sively  recognised  into  one  of  acute  controversy  by  making  its 
knowledge  compulsory  by  law? 

Hungarians  reply  that  wdien  the  question  was  first  broached 
the  representatives  of  the  Croatian  Government  declared,  in  the 
presence  of  two  members  of  the  Wekerle  Cabinet,  that  neither 
the  Croatian  Government  nor  the  Croatian  deputies  would  oppose 
Clause  5,  which  dealt  with  this  question  of  the  language  to  be 
used  on  the  State  Hallway  in  the  form  in  which  the  ^Minister 
of  Commerce,  M.  Franz  Kossuth,  proposed  it.  They  argue  that 
the  railways  are  common  to  the  two  countries,  and  are  subject 
to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  which  deals  with  the  affairs  of  both 
countries.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  official  language  of  the 
common  departments  in  Croatia  is  legally  Croatian.  There  is 
nothing  they  say  inconsistent  between  the  enactments  of  the 
Piailway  Bill  and  this  general  principle.  All  the  Bill  proposes 
to  enact  is  that  railway  officials  as  a  general  rule  shall  know 
Hungarian,  and  that  those  amongst  them  in  Croatia  who  have 
to  communicate  with  the  Croatian  local  authorities  shall  know 
Croatian  as  w^ell.  They  do  not  wTsh  to  make  the  official  language 
of  the  State  railways  in  Croatia  Hungarian ;  all  they  want  is  to 
secure  that  a  knowledge  of  Hungarian  shall  be  one  of  the  quali- 
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ticatioHs  for  employment  on  the  State  railways.  They  argue 
that  this  is  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  travellers 
in  the  first  place,  and  then  from  a  military  standpoint. 
The  success  or  failure  of  a  mobilisation  scheme  may  depend 
on  the  rapid  transmission  of  an  order  from  the  central 
authority  to  a  particular  railway  station.  If  the  local  official 
does  not  understand  Hungarian,  the  whole  scheme  may  fall 
through.  In  1848,  when  the  Hungarian  army  became  indepen¬ 
dent  and  used  Hungarian  as  its  official  language,  the  Hungarian 
^Minister  of  War  made  German  compulsory,  so  as  to  secure 
effective  co-operation  with  the  Austrians ;  but  this  in  no  way 
affected  the  supremacy  of  Hungarian  in  the  Hungarian  army. 
In  the  same  way  the  great  principle  that  the  official  language  of 
the  State  railway  in  Croatia  shall  be  Croatian  remained  un¬ 
touched.  The  Bill  said  nothing  upon  this  subject,  and  herein 
lay  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  Croatians  argue  that  as,  by 
the  Compromise  of  1868,  Croatian  must  bo  the  official  language 
of  all  common  departments,  so  it  must  also  be  the  official  language 
of  all  State  railways  in  Croatia.  Hungarians  retort  that,  although 
railways  are  maintained  by  the  State ,  they  are  not  a  State  depart¬ 
ment,  but  a  commercial  undertaking  to  which  the  law^s  regulating 
State  departments  cannot  be  applied.  The  Hungarians  were 
furthermore  prepared  to  insert  in  the  Bill  a  provision  that  its 
enactment  should  in  no  wmy  affect  the  Compromise  of  1868,  and 
they  were  also  ready  to  submit  the  question  of  the  State  language 
to  a  select  committee  chosen  from  the  Hungarian  and  Croatian 
Legislatures  in  equal  numbers.  Beyond  this  they  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  that  in  all  public  dealings  with  the  Croatian  local  authori¬ 
ties  Croatian  should  be  used.  These  offers,  they  complain,  were 
scornfully  rejected.  When,  moreover,  Croatian  obstruction  was 
started  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  it  became  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Government  of  Croatia,  which  had  originally  given  its 
approval  to  the  most  controverted  clause  in  the  whole  Bill,  not 
only  tacitly  approved,  but  also  openly  supported,  this  obstruction, 
the  Hungarian  Government  were  forced  to  keep  up  their  reputa¬ 
tion  for  consistency  to  join  in  the  fray.  ' 

To  Hungarians  this  actual  crisis  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Eailway  Bill  alone,  but  this  question  has  been  used  as  a  pretext. 
To  them  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  Croatian  ambition  to  assert  their 
own  national  individuality  both  in  and  out  of  season.  Their  real 
ambition,  they  contend,  is  a  southern  Slav  State — in  short,  a 
“Greater  Croatia” — which  may  or  may  not  be  independent 
of  Hungary,  which  may  or  may  not  remain  subject  to  the  Habs- 
burgs,  but  which,  if  realised,  must  eventually  destroy  her 
racial  individuality  and  absorb  her  into  a  southern  Slav  Bedera- 
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tion  which  would  include  the  southern  provinces  of  Austria, 
then  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  finally  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
Once,  Hungarians  argue,  this  fact  is  grasped,  Croatian  patriots 
themselves  must  see  through  this  agitation,  as,  indeed,  they 
say  some  of  them  do  already,  and  realise  the  danger  of  entering 
into  a  federation  in  which  their  own  national  individuality  dis¬ 
appears.  They  have,  therefore,  to  deal  with  a  Eevolutionary 
niovement  which  can  never  succeed  except  through  war  and 
bloodshed,  for  the  success  of  this  movement  would  involve  cutting 
off  Hungary  from  its  only  seaboard,  and  no  nation,  certainly 
not  Hungary,  could  submit  to  such  a  disaster  without  fighting 
against  it  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  Magyars  also  have  other  grievances  against  Croatia.  A 
hundred  thousand  of  them  have  settled  in  their  country,  and 
have  national  schools  of  their  own,  which  are  supported  out  of 
ecclesiastical  and  private  funds.  Hungarians  complain  that 
those  schools  which  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  children  of 
Hungarian  settlers  have  been  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  vexations 
by  the  authorities,  and  that  the  foundation  of  new’  schools  with 
the  same  object  has  become  almost  impossible,  whilst  in  Hungary 
itself  several  hundred  Croatian  schools  arc  partly  supported  out 
of  State  funds.  Notwithstanding  all  these  concessions,  they 
accuse  the  Croatian  Government  of  having  done  all  in  its  ^xDwer 
to  stamp  everything  Hungarian  out  of  the  country. 

Finally,  Hungarians  argue  that  although  the  Compromise  of 
18G8  does  make  very  considerable  concessions  to  the  Croats  in 
so  far  as  the  use  of  their  language  is  concerned,  there  is  not  a 
word  in  this  Compromise  which  sacrifices  the  political  unity 
of  Hungaiy ;  in  fact,  the  Compromise  begins  with  these  words  : 
“  Croatia  and  Slavonia  have  belonged  to  the  Crowm  of  St.  Stejdien 
not  only  dc  jure,  but  also  de  facto,  and  it  is  furthermore  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  that  the  lands  of  the  Hungarian 
Crown  cannot  be  separated  from  one  another.”  The  Fiume 
Resolutions  aimed  at  bringing  Hungary  and  Croatia  into  closer 
touch  with  one  another,  but  the  authors  of  these  resolutions  have 
now  given  up  their  fundamental  principles,  and  wash  to  separate 
the  two  countries  more  and  more.  They  have  talked  wildly  of 
absolute  separation,  and  have  receded  further  and  further  from 
the  original  programme  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Coalition 
itself,  and  induced  the  Hungarian  Government  to  use  all  their 
influence  on  their  behalf  at  the  General  Election.  Hungarians 
regard  the  preservation  of  the  political  unity  of  their  country 
as  one  of  life  and  death.  They  were  therefore  bound  not  only 
to  defend  themselves,  but  to  carry  the  w’ar  into  the  enemy’s  camp. 
Every  method  was  justified  in  defence  of  this  great  principle — 
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the  preservation  intact  of  those  lands  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  for  the  last  eight  hundred  years. 
^Moreover,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  jx)litical  revolution  which 
made  the  assertion  of  this  2)rinciple  absolutely  essential.  Uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  was  a  serious  matter  in  a  country  where  the 
^lagyars  themselves  were  in  an  actual  minority.  Thus  the 
goodwill  of  some  of  these  nationalities  may  be  conciliated  by 
this  or  by  that  concession.  The  votes  of  the  Slav  or  of  the 
Roumanian  jx^asantry  may  be  controlled  by  a  tx^iular  or  an 
influential  landlord.  The  State  might  do  something  to  influence 
elections,  but  Hungarian  supremacy  must  at  all  costs  be  pre¬ 
served  in  Croatia,  for  Hungary  must  have  access  to  the  sea,  and 
Fiume,  which  is  her  only  ^wrt,  can  only  be  reached  by  crossing 
Croatia.  Therefore,  if  the  jiolitical  unity  of  Hungary  is  to  be 
preserved,  the  means  of  reaching  Fiume  must  be  retained  by 
Hungary  at  all  costs. 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  used,  the  issue  has  now  been 
raised  betw'een  the  two  countries.  There  are  rumours  in  the 
air  of  a  jDossible  Comf)romise  between  the  Coalition  and  the 
Hungarian  Government,  and  these  rumours  are  supported  by  the 
resignation  of  Count  Krassojevics  and  j\I.  Lissovac,  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Radical  Serbs,  and  the  withdrawal  of  their 
party  from  the  Coalition ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the  Tnde- 
I'iendence  party,  which  must  gain  heavily  through  universal 
suffrage,  is  going  to  be  squared.  Croatians  dread  beyond  every¬ 
thing  the  iNIagyarisation  of  their  native  land.  They  have  seen 
how  Jews,  Ruthenians,  and  many  of  the  German  iiopulation 
of  Hungary  have  been  Magyarised  in  course  of  time.  They  are 
following  with  the  deejx'st  interest  the  education  policy  of  the 
Government,  which  must  eventually  make  the  teaching  of 
!Magyar  compulsory  in  all  the  schools  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Parliament  of  Buda-Pesth,  not  only  for  Hungarians,  but 
for  Roumanians,  Germans,  Slowaks,  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Ruth¬ 
enians.  They  regard  the  official  introduction  of  Hungarian  into 
the  State  railways  as  but  the  first  move  in  a  campaign  which 
must  Hagyarise  all  other  State  institutions,  and  this  has  roused 
the  strongest  feeling  from  one  end  of  Croatia  to  the  other.  The 
manner  in  M’hich  this  measure  has  been  carried  has  still  more 
accentuated  this  feeling.  The  forty  Croatian  members  had  re¬ 
solved  to  use  their  powers  of  obstruction  to  the  furthest  limits. 
They  could  not  prevent  the  ultimate  passage  of  the  Bill  into 
law,  but  each  member  of  the  party  could,  by  discussing  in  his 
native  tongue  and  by  moving  amendments  to  each  one  of  its 
fifty-eight  clauses,  make  the  task  a  very  arduous  one  for  the 
Hungarian  Government.  They  might  not  only  have  delayed  its 
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passage  into  law  until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  also  have  deprived 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  their  vacation,  and  made  all  other 
legislation  absolutely  impossible.  The  outlook  was  discouraging. 
The  Government  had  raised  the  issue,  and  were  bound  to  proceed, 
but  M.  Francis  Kossuth  has  been  much  blamed,  even  by  some 
members  of  his  own  party,  for  the  methods  which  he  has  adopted, 
for  he  has  passed  the  whole  measure  into  law  by  Ministerial 
Ordinance,  which  has  made  further  obstruction  and  even  debate 
impossible.  This  would  not  have  mattered  so  much  in  normal 
circumstances,  but  this  policy  was  an  unfortunate  one,  in  view 
of  the  peculiar  history  of  the  last  few  years,  for  it  was  in  protest¬ 
ing  against  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  majority  that 
the  Hungarian  Chamber  was  wrecked  three  years  ago.  The 
Hungarian  Government  have  therefore  been  severely  criticised 
for  adopting  methods  which  its  members  then  denounced  with 
so  much  eloquence  and  vigour. 

These,  therefore,  are  the  two  main  questions  that  are  now 
at  issue  :  Whether,  in  the  first  place,  the  passage  of  the  States 
tailway  Bill  is  or  is  not  a  violation  of  the  compact  of  1868,  and 
whether  the  Hungarian  Government  has  been  well  advised  in 
having  recourse  to  a  Ministerial  Ordinance  to  force  an  unpopular 
measure  through  Parliament,  and  to  overcome  the  obstruction 
of  a  hostile  minority ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  adoption 
of  this  policy  are  far  more  important  than  the  original  issues 
involved. 

The  first  result  wms  the  resignation  of  Count  Pejacsevic,  who, 
in  Juno,  1903,  succeeded  Count  Khuen-Fejervary  as  Ban  or 
Governor  of  Croatia,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  resignation 
of  the  other  members  of  the  executive  Government.  The  new 
Ban,  M.  Rakodscay,  the  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
has  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  carry  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  He  is  boycotted  by  society,  and  even 
those  Government  officials  who  have  hitherto  supported  Hungary 
are  acting  with  considerable  reserve.  The  Ban  is,  however,  also 
proceeding  with  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection,  and 
is  feeling  his  wmy.  He  has  not  yet  called  the  Government 
together,  and  is  doing  what  he  can  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  the  help  of  the  permanent  officials.  According  to 
an  interview  with  a  correspondent  of  the  Pester  Lloyd,  he  hopes 
to  unite  all  the  friends  of  the  ‘  ‘  Ausgleich  ’  ’  of  1868  into  an 
Unionist  party  whose  backbone  will  be  the  members  of  the 
old  National  party.  He  expects  to  achieve  this  end  either  with 
the  co-operation  of  those  members  of  the  Coalition  party  wdio 
have  always  upheld  the  “  Ausgleich,”  or  through  a  General 
Election.  On  the  other  hand,  he  warns  the  members  of  that 
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party  that  he  can  hold  out  no  prospect  of  a  return  to  the  Pejacsevic 
regime.  The  Croatian  Diet,  which  had  been  summoned  to  meet 
on  July  llth,  was  adjourned,  according  to,  M.  Josipovitch, 
the  Croatian  ]\Iinister,  until  November.  Once  the  first 
clause  of  the  States  Railways  Bill  had  been  carried 
through  Parliament  by  Ministerial  Ordinance,  the  Croatian 
Deputies  withdrew  in  a  body  by  way  of  protest,  and 
refused  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  ' 
House.  The  small  number  who  remained  behind  were  denounced 
at  all  public  meetings  as  traitors  to  their  native  land.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  men  all  belonged  to  the  Supilo  or 
Home  Rule  party,  who  had  the  whole  influence  of  the  Hungarian 
Government  at  their  back  during  the  last  General  Election ;  but 
public  opinion  was  too  strong  for  them.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  new  law  was  so  great  that  the  members  of  the  Coalition 
were  compelled  to  fight  it,  if  they  wished  to  retain  any  influence 
in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  the  Hungarian  Government  can 
do  a  great  deal  to  manipulate  the  elections.  The  franchise  is 
very  high,  only  50,000  electors  being  on  the  register  out  of  a 
total  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  many  constitu¬ 
encies  are  controlled  by  Government  officials,  who,  with  their 
families  and  connections,  form  a  majority  of  the  voters.  Por 
the  present,  however,  popular  sentiment  is  so  strong  that  it  may 
neutralise  all  the  influence  which  the  Hungarian  Government 
can  exert.  Universal  suffrage  is  bound  to  come,  and  must,  if 
the  understanding  with  the  Emperor  is  observed,  form  part  of 
the  ISIinisterial  programme  next  session.  Hungarians  hope  that 
even  this  measure  may  be  utilised  to  strengthen  the  IMagyar 
supremacy.  This  policy  may  prove  successful  in  Hungary  proper, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  especially  in  those  districts  where 
national  feeling  is  not  fully  developed  ;  but  no  one  can  foresee  what 
will  happen  in  Croatia  itself.  The  social  policy  of  the  Ban,  his 
promises  of  railway  and  other  reforms,  may  exercise  some  in¬ 
fluence,  and  Hungary  may  triumph  this  time  as  she  has  done  in 
the  past.  Her  statesmen  have  shown  conspicuous  ability  in  their 
dealings  wdth  Austria.  They  have  gauged  their  own  strength, 
and  known  w’hen  and  how  to  give  way.  Croatia  has  ex¬ 
tremely  able  men  in  her  Diet,  not  only  amongst  the 
Coalition,  but  even  more  so  in  the  ranks  of  the  Independence 
jiarty.  Which,  w’e  may  ask,  will  prove  the  abler  of  the  two 
nationalities?  Past  experience  seems  to  foreshadow  a  Hungarian 
victory,  and  this  forecast  is  supported  by  the  inconsistency  of 
the  Croatian  Deputies.  Three  months  ago  they  withdrew  from 
Parliament  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Government, 
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and  the  others  were  violently  denounced  for  not  having  joined 
their  colleagues  in  their  withdrawal.  The  party  now  talk  of 
returning  to  Parliament  and  of  co-operating  with  the  Roumanian , 
Slowak,  and  Serb  representatives  in  obstructing  the  Budget  and 
the  Compromise  between  Austria  and  Hungary  which  now 
comes  up  for  revision.  It  seems  to  the  outsider  rather  weak 
to  return  to  a  policy  whose  defeat  by  Ministerial  Ordinance  they 
chose  to  recognise  in  July.  So  far  as  mere  brute  force  is  con¬ 
cerned,  Hungary  is  immeasurably  the  more  ix)werful  of  the  two 
antagonists,  but  the  Croatians  are  doing  all  they  can  to  tight 
against  these  odds,  and  have  declared  their  intention  of  boycot¬ 
ting  all  that  comes  from  Hungary,  and  of  dealing  only  with  their 
Slav  brethren.  They  have  also  followed  the  Hungarian  example 
in  adopting  a  botanical  emblem,  the  lime  leaf,  as  against  the 
tulip,  worn  a  short  time  since  by  every  patriotic  Hungarian. 
In  fact,  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  imitate  Hungary.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  obstruction ,  and  the  social  boycotting  of  the  confidential 
agents  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  of  the  Ban  Rakodscay 
—these  methods  are  the  same  as  those  that  were  used  by 
Hungary  when  she  was  fighting  Austria  and  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  Khuen-Fejervary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hungarians 
are  following  the  example  set  by  Austria  when  she  endeavoured 
to  suppress  Hungarian  agitation.  Their  Khuen-Fejervary,  who 
is  to  keep  Croatia  in  order,  is  M.  Rakodscay,  and  he  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  form  a  “  new  party  ”  friendly  to  Hungary.  Other 
methods,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Ministerial  Ordinance,  to  fight 
obstruction  and  the  attempts  to  govern  in  direct  opposition  to 
popular  will  are  being  applied  by  Hungary.  The  same  play  is 
being  acted  by  new  performers.  Those  who  two  years  ago  com¬ 
plained  of  oppression  appear  to  be  the  oppressors,  and  those 
who  denounced  the  use  of  forcible  methods  seem  to  be  using 
force  themselves.  In  one  respect  they  can,  however,  certainly 
beat  Croatia.  If  the  Croats  boycott  Hungarian  goods,  Hungary 
can  retort  by  withdrawing  her  subsidies  from  Croatian  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  by  omitting  all  reference  to  her  trade  in  her 
treaties  with  foreign  Powers.  If  this  policy  is  adopted,  the  Croats 
must  prepare  for  a  long  struggle  in  which  they  will  have  to 
exhibit  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial. 

We  may  well  ask  :  Is  Hungary  well  advised  in  pushing  matters 
I  to  extremities?  Croatia  cannot  perhaps  do  her  any  very  sub- 
j  stantial  injury  at  present,  but  Croatia  has  been  described  as 
^  Hungary’s  weakest  spot,  her  tendon  of  Achilles.  The  Magyars 
have  hitherto,  though  a  minority,  been  able  to  hold  their  own 
in  Hungary  it.self  through  their  superior  intelligence  and  culture. 
The  educational  standard  of  the  Nationalities  is  not  so  high, 
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and  their  wealth  is  much  less.  The  Croats  are  intellectually 
superior  to  the  other  Slav  nationalities,  and  have  materially 
weakened  Hungary  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past. 
Hungary  may  again  have  a  Constitutional  conflict  wdth  Austria, 
universal  suffrage  may  arouse  other  forces  besides  those  of  the 
subordinate  nationalities,  and  social  democracy  may  prove  more 
dangerous  to  the  Hungarian  Coalition  than  it  has  been  to  Austria. 
Hungary  will  therefore  need  all  the  friends  she  can  get  when 
she  has  to  face  her  foes,  whether  within  or  outside  her  own 
frontiers. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  may  learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  the 
Constitutional  struggle  that  is  going  on  in  Croatia.  Home  Eule 
has  been  on  its  trial  in  Europe  and  in  America.  It  has  succeeded 
both  in  Switzerland  and  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  been 
adopted  to  bring  together  separate  States  whose  material  interests 
have  been  furthered  by  tightening  the  bonds  w’hich  unite  them 
to  each  other ;  but  this  success  has  in  both  cases  followed  on 
the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  disruption  in  the  Wars  of  Secession 
and  of  the  Sonderbund.  On  the  other  hand.  Home  Eule  has 
almost  invariably  failed  where  this  policy  has  been  adopted  to 
loosen  the  ties  that  have  hitherto  united  separate  nationalities 
to  each  other,  and  Croatia  is  a  case  in  point.  In  1883  Hungary 
was  compelled  to  send  troops  into  the  country  to  quell  a  threat¬ 
ened  rising,  and  to  appoint  an  Austrian  General  to  the  office 
of  Ban.  Ten  years  later  another  movement  had  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  confiscation  of  new’spapers,  the  prohibition  of 
public  meetings,  and  Government  pressure  at  elections.  Another 
struggle  is  now  proceeding.  The  last  forty  years  of  Croatian 
history  have  been  a  period  of  such  constant  friction  as  must 
necessarily  arise  between  two  States  of  whose  Parliaments 
one  is  subordinate  to  the  other.  This  instance  of  Home  Eule  is 
most  instructive  for  those  who  are  contemplating  a  revolution  in 
the  ties  that  bind  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  what  the  future  will  bring  forth ,  but  one  thing  is  certain  ; 
that  Croatian  Home  Eule,  which  was  represented  as  evidence  of 
the  benefits  of  autonomy,  has  been  given  a  fair  trial,  and  has 
not  hitherto  proved  a  conspicuous  success. 

V.  Hussey-Walsh. 
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A  GOOD  deal  of  consideration  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  the  attitude  of  society  towards  those  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  come  under  the  censure  of  the  criminal  law. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  disposition  to  shirk  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  very  important  aspect  of  that  problem.  The  nature  of 
this  aspect  of  the  problem  may  be  defined  by  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  :  Is  it  necessary,  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  best  ideas  of 
public  policy ,  is  it  in  accordance  wdth  the  actual  state  of  the  law , 
does  it  tend  towards  the  discouragement  of  crime,  that  a  criminal 
conviction  should  be  regarded  as  imprinting  an  indelible  stain 
upon  those  who  have  been  subject  to  it? 

The  object  of  the  present  attempt  is  to  explain  the  state  of  the 
law  upon  the  subject,  and  to  suggest  reasons  why  the  popular 
feeling  might  with  advantage  be  brought  more  into  harmony  with 
the  law  as  it  stands.  The  problem  has  both  a  legal  aspect  and  a 
social  aspect.  The  questions  to  be  answered  under  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  problem  are  these :  What  is  the 
legal  position,  and  what  are  the  disqualifications,  if  any, 
of  persons  who  have  endured  the  punishment  for  a 
criminal  offence?  What  were  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature 
in  passing  certain  Acts  dealing  with  that  position?  Was  it  or 
was  it  not  intended  that  the  persons  concerned  should  be  left  at 
liberty  to  build  up  their  reputation  afresh?  Or  did  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  contemplate  that,  no  matter  what  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
any  person  so  concerned  might  be,  no  matter  how  much  time  had 
elapsed,  he  would  be  liable  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  be  treated  as 
a  sort  of  outcast  from  society,  as  a  person  to  be  shunned  and 
avoided,  and  unfit  to  take  any  honourable  place  in  the  world? 

The  first  point  raised  is  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  enduring 
of  the  punishment  for  a  criminal  offence.  Here  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  some  seventy-five 
years  ago.  The  Act  is  that  known  as  the  32nd  chapter  of  Act  9 
of  George  IV.  One  section  of  this  Act  runs  as  follows  :  — 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  prevent  all  doubts  respecting  the  civil 
rights  of  persons  convicted  of  felonies  not  capital  who  have  undergone  the 
punishment  to  which  they  were  adjudged :  Be  it  therefore  enacted  that  where 
any  offender  hath  been  or  shall  be  convicted  of  any  felony  not  punishable 
with  death,  and  hath  endured,  or  shall  endure,  the  punishment  to  which 
such  offender  hath  been  or  shall  be  adjudged  for  the  same,  the  punishment 
so  endured  hath  or  shall  have  the  like  effects  and  consequences  as  a  pardon 
under  the  Great  Seal  as  to  the  felony  whereof  the  offender  was  so  con¬ 
victed. 
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What  was  the  mind  and  intention  of  Parliament  when  this  Act 
w'as  passed?  Parliament  was  mainly  interested  at  the  moment 
with  the  question  of  evidence,  including  the  competency  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  were,  apparently,  at  first 
included  in  a  general  Act  dealing  with  the  whole  subject.  The 
measure  was  first  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
second  reading  was  moved  by  the  then  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
grandfather  of  the  present  Marquis.  His  references  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  section  of  the  Act  are  to  be  found  at  page  1176  of  the  18th 
volume  of  Hansard.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  then  said  that 
these  provisions  w^ere  introduced  in  order  to  make  more  certain 
what,  under  the  law  previously  existing,  w^as  only  doubtful.  This 
is  a  not  unimportant  point,  for  it  shows  that  the  principle  then 
clearly  laid  down — the  principle  that  the  enduring  of  punishment 
had  the  same  legal  effect  as  the  granting  of  a  pardon — was  nothing 
new',  but  was  in  accordance  w'ith  the  spirit  of  English  law  as  then 
understood. 

That  is  one  point,  then,  clearly  established  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament — that  the  enduring  of  the  punishment  for  a  criminal 
offence  has  the  same  legal  effect  as  the  granting  of  a  pardon.  The 
next  question  that  arises  is — What  is  the  effect  of  a  pardon? 
Here  reference  can  be  made  to  the  authority  of  one  of  the  best 
know'n  of  legal  text-books,  Hawkins’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  In 
this  w'ell-know'n  work,  the  main  editions  of  which  were  published 
some  130  years  ago,  occurs  the  follow'ing  passage  : — 

As  to  the  effect  of  a  pardon,  I  take  it  to  be  settled  at  this  day  that  a 
pardon  of  a  Treason  or  Felony,  even  after  a  conviction  or  attainder,  does 
so  far  clear  the  party  from  the  infamy  and  all  the  consequences  of  his 
crime,  that  he  may  not  only  have  an  action  for  a  scandal  in  calling  him  a 
traitor  or  a  felon  after  the  time  of  the  pardon,  but  may  also  be  a  good 
witness  notwithstanding  the  attainder  or  conviction,  because  the  pardon 
makes  him,  as  it  were,  a  new  man,  and  gives  him  a  new  capacity  and 
credit.^ 

Another  authority  may  be  quoted.  In  a  treatise  on  The  Law 
of  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  by  Joseph  Chitty  (the  younger), 
the  author  says  : — 

The  King’s  pardon,  if  general  in  its  purport  and  sufficient  in  other 
respects,  obliterates  every  stain  which  the  law  attached  to  the  offender. 
Generally  speaking,  it  puts  him  in  the  same  situation  as  that  in  which  he 
stood  before  he  committed  the  pardoned  offence.s 

Special  attention  may  be  drawn  to  those  words  used  by  Haw- 

(1)  Hawkins’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  Book  II.,  chapter  57,  section  8. 

(2)  Chitty  on  The  Law  of  the  PrerO(jatives  of  the  Crown,  chapter  vii.,  section 
ii.,  sub-section  4. 
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kins  in  defining  the  effect  of  a  pardon — that  it  gives  the  person 
concerned  “  a  new  capacity  and  credit.”  What  is  meant  appears 
to  be  this — that,  according  to  the  law  of  this  country,  every  man 
who  may  have  been  erring  or  unfortunate  enough  to  come  under 
the  censure  of  the  criminal  law,  and  who  receives  a  pardon,  or  the 
statutory  equivalent  of  a  pardon,  in  respect  of  his  offence,  is  at 
liberty  to  build  up  his  reputation  afresh,  and  that,  provided  he 
can  do  this,  he  is  free  from  all  ground  of  reproach.  All  his 
rights  remain  to  him — his  rights  as  a  citizen  ;  his  rights  as  a  man  ; 
his  right  to  gain  the  esteem  of  his  fellows;  his  right,  perhaps 
above  all,  to  work,  if  he  has  a  mind  that  way,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  society  in  which  his  lot  may  be  cast.  Grant  that,  through  his 
offence,  he  may  have  made,  for  the  time  being,  a  clean  sweep  of 
his  reputation  ;  yet  from  the  moment  he  is  free  in  the  world  again 
he  is  in  full  and  unquestionable  possession  of  the  right,  the  legal 
right,  to  build  up  his  reputation  afresh.  That  the  task  may  be 
difficult,  that  it  will  be  difficult — as  difficult  as  the  effort  of  a 
man  who  has  once  been  bankrupt  to  recover  his  commercial 
credit — may  be  assumed.  It  is  proverbial  that  whereas  the 
descent  to  Avernus  is  easy,  the  ascent  once  more  to  the  daylight 
is  hard.  But  that  the  right  exists  is,  it  is  here  contended,  a  fact 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt. 

There  is,  however,  something  more.  This  question  as  to  the 
legal  effect  of  the  enduring  of  the  punishment  for  a  criminal 
offence  has  been  tested  in  the  law-courts.  Not  much  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  a  case  in  point  came  before  the  Courts  of 
Appeal.  The  case  is  indexed  in  the  law-reports  as  that  of 
“  Leyman  versus  Latimer,”  and  will  be  found  reported  in  two 
places  in  the  third  volume  of  Exchequer  Keports  for  1877-78,  at 
pages  15  and  352.  The  case  arose  out  of  an  action  for  libel 
brought  by  the  editor  of  a  Dartmouth  newspaper  against  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  a  Plymouth  newspaper,  which  had  referred  to  the 
plaintiff  as  a  “felon-editor.”  When  the  action  was  first  tried 
at  the  Exeter  Assizes  the  defendants  sought  to  justify  themselves 
by  pleading  that,  as  the  plaintiff  had  at  some  former  time  been 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  theft,  the  statement  was 
true.  Judgment  w’as  given  for  the  defendant,  and  the  plaintiff 
appealed.  The  appeal  came  first  of  all  before  Barons  Cleasby 
and  Pollock  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  June,  1877.  The 
appeal  rested  on  the  32nd  chapter  of  Act  9  of  George  IV. — the 
Act  quoted  above — and  on  the  legal  effect  of  pardon.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  was  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  enduring  of  the  punishment  for  a  criminal  offence,  being 
equivalent  to  a  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal,  did  away  with  any 
legal  stigma  that  might  result  from  the  conviction ,  and  gave  the 
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person  concerned  “anew  capacity  and  credit.”  The  judgment 
w'as,  moreover,  remarkable  for  the  expression  of  views  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  which  show’ed  their  complete  sympathy  with 
the  law  as  they  found  it  and  declared  it.  Thus  Baron  Cleasby 
said  : — “  A  man  stating  that  another  man  w’as  a  felon  would  be 
listened  to  as  informing  his  hearers  that  the  man  was  infamous 
and  to  be  shunned ;  but  a  man  who  stated  that  another  man  (per¬ 
haps  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  and  in  a  respectable  position) 
had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  would 
probably  himself  be  more  condemned  than  the  man  he  spoke  of.” 

The  defendants  in  the  case  were  not  satisfied,  and  appealed  in 
their  turn.  The  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal,  however,  by  a 
majority  of  two  to  one — Lord  Justice  Bramwell  had  some  doubts 
as  to  the  full  effect  of  the  Act  of  George  IV. — confirmed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Lord  Justice  Brett  (the  late 
Lord  Esher)  pointed  out  that  the  Legislature  “  considered  it  to 
be  proper  that  a  person  who  had  endured  the  punishment  for  a 
felony  should  not  be  liable  to  have  reflections  made  upon  him.” 
Nothing,  he  w’ent  on  to  say,  could  interfere  with  the  right,  on 
proper  occasions,  to  inquire  into  the  previous  character  of  any 
person ,  ‘  ‘  but  needlessly  to  rake  up  the  past  misfortunes  of  another 
person  showed  a  malignant  and  wucked  frame  of  mind.”  Lord 
Justice  Cotton,  too,  supporting  Lord  Justice  Brett,  said: — “It 
was  no  doubt  thought  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  a  person 
leading  a  reputable  life  should  not  be  reproached  wdth  his  former 
misfortune.” 

It  might  perhaps  be  argued  that  the  judgments  given  in  this 
case  had  reference  only  to  one  single  point.  It  might  be  argued, 
for  example,  that  whereas  the  defendants  in  this  case  were, 
according  to  these  judgments,  in  the  wrong  in  alluding  to  the 
plaintiff  as  a  “  felon-editor,”  they  w^ould  have  been  legally  justi¬ 
fied  if  they  had  alluded  to  the  plaintiff  as  “an  editor  who  had 
once  been  convicted  of  felony.”  The  expressions  of  opinion  by 
the  judges  as  to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  it  might  be 
argued,  had  no  legal  value,  but  w^ere  merely  obiter  dicta,  which 
might  be  ignored.  It  seems  impossible,  however,  to  interpret 
these  judgments  in  so  narrow  a  sense.  It  seems  more  reasonable 
to  hold  that  it  was  as  much  the  duty  and  the  office  of  the  judges 
to  take  into  consideration  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature  as 
it  was  their  duty  and  office  to  point  out  the  verbal  errors  of  the 
defendants  in  the  action.  The  remarks  made  by  the  judges,  both 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  Court  of  Appeal,  w^ere,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  hold,  essentially  germane  to  the  subject.  Part  of 
their  business  w’as  to  define  and  declare  the  effect  of  pardon,  as 
laid  down  by  accepted  authorities.  The  effect  of  pardon  is  to 
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[  give  the  person  concerned  “a  new  capacity  and  credit,”  and  to 

I  place  him  ‘  ‘  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  he  stood  before 

he  committed  the  offence  ”  by  reason  of  which  his  reputation  had 
been  prejudiced.  In  so  doing,  the  judges  rightly  interpreted  the 

1  intention  of  the  Legislature,  while  at  the  same  time  quite  properly 
insisting  on  the  right  to  inquire  into  the  past  history  of  any  man 
“whenever  (as  Lord  Justice  Cotton  remarked)  it  is  a  matter  of 
duty  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  his  credibility  or  character.” 
The  judgments  delivered  in  this  case  of  “  Leyman  versus 
Latimer  ”  must — that  at  least  is  the  present  writer’s  contention — 
be  taken  as  a  whole,  the  judges’  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Legislature,  so  far  from  being  merely  obiter 
dicta,  being  thus  an  essential  and  binding  portion  of  the  judg¬ 
ments. 

It  is  now’  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  a  later  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament — the  Act  usually  known  as  the  ”  Forfeiture  Act  ”  of 
1870  (33  and  34  Viet.  c.  23).  The  main  object  of  that  Act  was 
to  abolish  forfeiture  and  ‘  ‘  corruption  of  blood  ’  ’  in  all  cases  of 
treason  or  felony.  The  Act  was  a  further  step  in  that  policy 
of  humanity  which  has  distinguished  legislation  in  this  country 
during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century.  It  left  the  Act  of 
George  IV.,  already  quoted,  untouched,  and  indeed  added  some¬ 
thing  to  it,  rendering  forfeiture  and  ”  corruption  of  blood  ”  impos¬ 
sible  in  any  case.  When,  how’ever.  Parliament  came  to  consider 
the  main  object  of  the  proposed  legislation,  a  serious  question 
arose  as  to  the  position  of  those  persons  who,  while  holding  any 
\  public  or  responsible  office ,  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  under 
the  censure  of  the  criminal  law.  It  seemed  obviously  proper  to 
Parliament  that  such  persons  should  not  be  left  in  the  enjoyment 
I  of  offices  of  trust  while  they  had  at  the  same  time  forfeited  their 
right  to  public  confidence.  The  Bill  was  therefore  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  composed  of  legal  members  of  the  House  of 
i  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  contingency. 
Particular  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  constitution  of  this 
committee.  It  included  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  (afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor  Selborne),  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen,  Mr.  Staveley  Hill, 
?  Mr.  Amphlett  (afterwards  Baron  Amphlett),  and  Mr.  Jessel 
^  (afterwards  Master  of  the  Bolls) .  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
a  legal  Committee  whose  views  would  be  more  entitled  to  respect. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  task  deputed  to  them  the  Committee  drew 
I  up  the  second  section  of  the  Act  as  it  now  stands,  the  section,  as 
the  report  of  the  Committee  shows,  being  unanimously  adopted 
f  without  discussion.^  This  section  lays  down  that  any  person  con¬ 
victed  of  treason  or  felony,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or 
(1)  Parliamentary  Papers,  1870,  vol.  vi. 
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imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  shall  be  incapable  of  filling  any 
public  ofl&ce  or  any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  of  being  elected  or 
sitting  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  or  of  exercising  any  right  of 
suffrage ,  parliamentary  or  municipal ,  ‘  ‘  Until  he  shall  have  suffered 
the  punishment  to  which  he  has  been  sentenced,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  by  competent  authority  may  be  substituted  for  the 
same,  or  shall  receive  a  free  pardon  from  her  Majesty.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Parliament,  in  1870,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
day,  deliberately  adopted  and  confirmed  the  principle  established 
by  the  Act  of  George  IV.  That  is  to  say.  Parliament  declared 
the  enduring  of  the  punishment  for  a  criminal  offence  to  be 
equivalent  to  a  pardon  by  the  Crown ;  for,  although  the  section 
above  quoted  does  not  in  set  terms  say  so,  it  leaves  every  person 
who  has  endured  the  punishment  for  a  criminal  offence  in  the 
same  legal  position  as  that  which  he  occupied  before  the  offence 
was  committed.  It  leaves  him  legally  free  to  engage  in  any  occu¬ 
pation  or  hold  any  office.  There  is,  it  may  be  mentioned,  one 
curious  exception  to  this  general  rule,  an  exception  established 
under  section  14  of  33  and  34  Victoria,  c.  29.  A  man  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  may,  after  suffering  the 
punishment  for  that  offence,  legally  sit  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  legislate  for  the  country  ;  he  may  legally  hold  a 
public  office;  he  may  legally  hold  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  and 
have  a  cure  of  souls ;  but  he  cannot  legally  hold  a  licence  to  sell 
spirits  by  retail.^  This  may  seem  an  odd  sort  of  exception,  but 
there  is  this  amount  of  value  in  such  special  legislation — that  the 
passing  of  an  Act  to  create  a  special  disqualification  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  general  absence  of  disqualification. 

The  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  this  authoritative  Com¬ 
mittee  of  legal  experts,  who  framed  the  second  section  of  the 
“Forfeiture  Act”  of  1870,  held  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord 
Justice  Cotton  in  the  case  of  “  Leyman  versus  Latimer” — that  ' 
it  was  thought  by  the  Legislature  to  be  “a  matter  of  public 
policy  that  a  person  leading  a  reputable  life  should  not  be  re¬ 
proached  with  his  former  misfortune.”  Why  should  this  be  a 
matter  of  public  policy  ?  Surely  for  this  reason — that  it  is  to  the 
highest  interest  of  the  State  to  encourage  every  man  who  has 
committed  any  error  to  recover  himself,  to  become  once  more  a 
respected  member  of  the  community,  and  to  avoid  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  conditions  as  only  go  towards  the  creation  of  pro¬ 
fessional  criminals.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  create  despair.  There 
are  two  classes  of  persons  who  come  under  the  censure  of  the 
criminal  law.  There  are  those  who  become  criminal  through 


(1)  f-ee  “Regina  versus  Vine,”  10  Q.B.,  195. 
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weakness ;  there  are  those  who  become  criminal  through  will. 
By  ignoring  what  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  Acts  above 
quoted,  you  say  to  both  these  classes  :  “  You  can  never  recover 
your  footing ;  you  are  subject  to  the  eternal  punishment  of  a 
stigma  that  can  never  be  removed.”  What  terrible  cruelty  to 
the  weak,  to  tell  him  that  there  is  no  possible  place  of  rei^entance  ! 
What  terrible  encouragement  to  the  wilful,  to  tell  him  that  he  is 
thenceforth  dedicated  to  a  career  of  crime ! 

The  question  may  be  regarded  from  another  point  of  \aew. 
With  what  object  were  the  Acts  above  quoted  passed?  Were 
they  intended  to  be  a  dead  letter?  That  is  to  say,  when,  by 
the  Act  of  1870,  it  was  expressly  declared  that  a  person  who 
had  undergone  the  punishment  for  a  criminal  offence  might  be 
legally  competent  to  sit  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  to  hold 
public  office,  to  hold  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  was  it  intended 
that  he  should  never,  under  any  circumstances,  occupy  any  of 
these  honourable  positions  ?  That  seems  hardly  credible ;  the 
law  does  not  contemplate.  Parliament  does  not  contemplate, 
impossibilities.  That  there  would  be  immense  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  person  so  situated  stands  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  has  for  the  time  being  sacrificed  his  position  in  the  race. 
He  is  in  the  position  of  a  horse  that  has  gone  on  the  wrong  side 
of  a  post,  of  a  yacht  that  has  gone  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  mark- 
boat.  Nevertheless,  he  is  legally  in  a  position  to  build  up  his 
reputation  afresh.  He  is  at  liberty,  and  it  was — this,  at  least, 
is  the  contention — the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Legislature 
that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  redeem  the  error  that  for  the 
time  being  destroyed  his  position  in  the  world.  To  quote  once 
more  the  language  of  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  it  has  been  regarded 
by  Parliament  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  that  a  person  leading 
a  reputable  life  should  not  be  liable  to  be  reproached  with  his 
former  misfortune. 

It  is  possible  that  this  view  might  be  contested  by  those  who 
hold  that  in  the  dread  of  a  perpetual  stigma  is  to  be  found  a 
powerful  restraining  influence.  Those,  however,  who  use  this 
argument  fail  to  take  account  of  the  wreck  produced  by  a 
criminal  conviction.  A  criminal  conviction  produces  what  may 
well  be  called  a  moral  bankruptcy.  Everything  goes — all  the 
moral  savings  of  years,  all  the  esteem  of  the  world,  all  capacity 
for  carrying  on  the  normal  activities  of  life.  You  do  not  forbid 
the  financial  bankrupt  to  recover  his  position — if  he  can.  Why 
forbid  the  moral  bankrupt  to  recover  his  position — if  he  can? 
There  is  surely  enough  in  the  completeness  of  the  loss,  in  the 
difficulty  of  recovering  from  it,  to  act  as  a  restraining  influence, 
without  adding  to  this  the  burden  of  a  perpetual  stigma.  What 
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the  advocates  of  a  perpetual  stigma  say  to  the  moral  bankrupt 
is  this; — “Your  position  is  naturally  hard;  we  will  make  it 
harder ;  we  will  make  it  so  hard  that  recovery  shall  be  impossible ; 
we  will  decree  that  whenever  you  have  gained  a  few  steps  in 
your  ascent  from  the  abyss,  you  shall  be  hurled  back  into  it 
again.”  Is  it  credible  that  the  Legislature  ever  contemplated 
anything  so  inhuman  and  so  impolitic?  And  yet,  to  judge  by 
the  general  trend  of  popular  opinion,  this  is  the  state  of  things 
that  actually  exists — a  state  of  things,  it  is  here  contended,  that 
is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  acts  and  intentions  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  equally  in  direct  conflict  with  the  deliberate  decisions 
of  the  judges.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  realisation  of  this  conflict 
that  the  present  argument  is  submitted,  not  without  some  faint 
hope  that  something  may  thus  be  done  towards  putting  an  end 
to  a  state  of  things  which  is  contrary  to  public  policy,  contrary 
to  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the 
most  respected  judicial  authorities,  and  contrary  (as  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing)  to  the  convictions  of  all  the  highest  and 
best  intelligence  in  the  country. 

A  parallel  has  been  drawn,  and  perhaps  not  an  unfair  one, 
between  a  criminal  conviction  and  a  commercial  bankruptcy. 
The  result  of  a  criminal  conviction  is  that  everything  goes— 
all  the  moral  savings  of  years,  all  the  world’s  respect.  The 
person  who  endures  it  has,  so  to  speak,  to  begin  the  world  over 
again,  to  build  up  his  reputation  afresh  from  that  point,  if  only 
the  world  will  allow  him  to  do  so.  The  commercial  bankrupt 
is  allowed  to  start  afresh,  to  endeavour  to  make  a  re-ascent  of 
the  ladder  of  commercial  credit  from  which  he  has  slipped.  He 
can  acquire  rehabilitation,  a  sort  of  recognition  of  his  right  to 
try  again,  and  in  the  granting  of  that  rehabilitation  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  bankruptcy  are  taken  into  consideration.  That 
bankruptcy,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  affects  his  subsequent 
reputation,  and  occasions  may  arise  when  it  becomes  proper 
to  make  inquiry  into  his  commercial  antecedents.  One  can 
imagine,  when  such  an  occasion  has  arisen,  a  former  bankrupt 
being  asked  the  question: — “Were  you  not  a  bankrupt  some 
twenty-five  years  ago?”  There  might  be  several  answers  to 
that  question.  The  person  questioned  might  be  able  to  say, 
“Yes,  I  was  a  bankrupt  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  since  then 
I  have  honestly  paid  my  way.”  He  might  be  able  to  say  more 
than  that.  He  might  be  able  to  say,  “Yes,  I  was  a  bankrupt 
twenty-five  years  ago,  but  since  then  I  have  paid  all  my  former 
creditors  in  full.”  In  such  a  case  the  fact  of  the  old  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  taken  in  connection  with  the  arduous  career  of  a  sub- 
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sequent  period,  would  be  regarded  as  rather  testifying  to  a 
man’s  worth  than  otherwise. 

There  is  no  need  to  shrink  from  the  parallel  which  seems 
to  be  suggested.  Admitting  that  a  right  interpretation  has  been 
placed  upon  the  Acts  of  Parliament  already  quoted,  admitting 
that  the  object  of  the  Legislature  has  been  to  place  any  man  who 
may  have  come  under  the  censure  of  the  criminal  law  in  a  position 
to  build  up  his  reputation  afresh,  it  is  clear  that  occasions  might 
arise,  as  Lord  Justice  Cotton  remarked  in  giving  judgment  in 
the  case  of  “  Leyman  versus  Latimer,”  when  it  becomes  a  duty 
to  inquire  into  the  past  history  of  a  man,  in  order  to  form  a 
right  estimate  of  his  credibility  and  character.  The  inquiry, 
however,  must  be  an  inquiry  into  his  history  as  a  whole.  You 
^  cannot  pick  out  the  one  discreditable  incident  in  a  man’s  life 
and  ignore  all  the  rest.  A  situation  might  arise  when,  in  order 

I  to  gather  information  as  to  a  man’s  credibility  or  character, 
the  question  might  be  asked  him  in  Court,  “Were  you  not  once 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  ?  ”  In  reply  to  such  a  question 
1  a  man  might  say,  “  Yes,  I  was  so  convicted  fifteen,  twenty, 
j  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  I  have  lived  in  good  repute 
L  ever  since.”  To  all  fair-minded  persons  a  reply  of  that  kind 
would  be  sufficient,  and  that  was  doubtless  the  idea  in  the  mind 
I  of  Baron  Cleasby  when  he  remarked  that  “  a  man  who  stated 
that  another  man  had  been  convicted  of  a  felony  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  would  probably  be  more  condemned  than  ihe 
man  he  spoke  of.”  ^  But,  to  continue  the  parallel  between  the 
commercial  and  the  moral  bankruptcy,  the  reply  to  such  a  ques- 
t  tion  might  possibly  go  even  further.  It  may  reasonably  be 
.  contended  that,  as  a  commercial  bankrupt  may  utterly  obliterate 
the  memory  and  stigma  (whatever  it  was)  of  his  bankruptcy  by 
paying  all  his  former  creditors  in  full,  so  the  victim  of  a  moral 
bankruptcy  may  be  able,  by  his  subsequent  conduct  and  career, 
to  pay  his  debts  to  society  in  full.  It  may  reasonably  be  con- 
;  tended  that  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of  all  the  terrible  disad¬ 

vantages  created  by  a  criminal  conviction,  had  lived  a  life  of 
usefulness,  whose  actions  had  been  inspired  by  regard  for  the 
highest  principle,  deserved  a  credit  which  might  well  be  regarded 
i  as  completely  obliterating  all  memory  of  his  former  error.  The 
uphill  fight  he  had  had  to  make  would  be  a  testimony  to  his 
I  real  worth,  and  while  that  testimony  remained,  he  need  be — 

I  or  ought  to  be — under  no  fear  of  the  whole  world  knowing  his 

personal  history.  There  is,  indeed,  an  actual  and  well-known 


(1)  It  may  be  suspected,  however,  that  in  making  this  remark,  Baron  Cleasby 
over-estimated  the  average  desire  to  do  justice,  and  under-estimated  the  strength 
of  the  prejudice  attaching  to  the  effect  of  a  criminal  conviction. 
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case  in  point — the  case  of  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  whose 
heavy  term  of  imprisonment  for  a  serious  criminal  offence  has 
never  been  regarded  as  prejudicing  the  credit  he  subsequently 
reaped  in  connection  with  Colonial  development. 

If,  however,  a  criminal  conviction  has  the  effect  of  a  moral 
bankruptcy,  it  might  be  well  if  some  means  existed  for  a  re¬ 
habilitation  from  that  bankruptcy.  There  is  no  intention  of 
advancing  here  any  argument  in  favour  of  concealment.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  present  writer  that  it  is 
both  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  any  persons  who  may  have 
been  betrayed  into  a  prejudicial  position  to  redeem  their  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have  been  the  witnesses  of  its 
loss.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  generally  accepted  idea.  The 
generally  accepted  idea  is  that  the  only  thing  left  for  a  man  who 
has  committed  an  offence  bringing  him  under  the  censure  of 
the  criminal  law  is  to  go  to  some  distant  place  where  he  is  not 
known,  and  there,  perhaps  under  an  altered  name,  endeavour 
to  make  a  livelihood.  It  seems  impossible  to  regard  this  idea 
save  as  unfair,  immoral,  and  demoralising.  If  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  has  been  a  grave  and  wilful  offender,  it  is  unfair  to  those 
among  whom  he  goes.  If  his  offence  has  rather  arisen  from 
weakness,  or  through  the  stress  of  some  untoward  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  unfair  to  himself,  by  depriving  him  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  redeeming  his  reputation.  Beyond  this,  the  conceal¬ 
ment  is  demoralising.  It  is  demoralising  to  cut  a  man  off  from 
his  own  past,  from  his  own  identity,  as  it  were,  to  compel  him 
to  live  a  sort  of  false  existence  the  secret  of  which  is  always 
liable  to  be  penetrated.  It  is  rather  every  man’s  duty  and 
wisdom  to  face  his  own  Eicts,  to  suffer  for  his  own  errors,  and 
to  get  the  credit  for  his  own  deeds  of  a  more  worthy  kind. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection— 
that,  right  as  it  may  be  in  theory,  it  would  be  rendered  im¬ 
practicable  by  the  prejudice  that  exists  in  the  popular  mind 
with  regard  to  any  one  who  has  been  the  subject  of  a  criminal 
conviction.  Certainly  it  would,  as  things  go  at  present,  be 
difficult,  though  perhaps  not  impossible.  There  are,  however, 
means  by  which  it  might  be  made  a  good  deal  more  possible. 
Without  disturbing  or  interfering  with  any  now  existing  Acts 
of  Parliament,  particularly  such  Acts  as  those  which  have  been 
quoted,  it  might  be  found  worth  while  to  pass  an  Act  under 
which  persons  previously  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  might, 
if  so  desiring  it,  obtain  a  formal  certificate  (if  one  may  call  it 
so)  of  rehabilitation.  Such  an  Act  would,  obviously,  have  to 
be  permissive  or  optional  only.  To  make  it  compulsory  would 
be  to  go  contrary  to  the  object  and  intention  of  those  Acts 
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which  have  been  quoted.  Such  a  permissive  Act  might  work 
in  this  way — that  a  person  living  a  reputable  life  subsequent  to 
a  criminal  conviction  might  obtain  from  a  judicial  authority 
equal  to  that  before  which  he  had  been  convicted — a  chairman 
of  quarter  sessions  or  a  judge  of  assize,  as  the  case  might  be — 
a  certificate  of  good  repute  which  should  be  a  legal  and  sufi&cient 
answer  to  any  subsequent  attempt  to  depreciate  his  character. 
Any  application  for  such  certificate  would,  of  course,  have  to  be 
supported  by  sufficient  references  or  sureties  who  could  person¬ 
ally  testify  to  his  conduct  and  character  since  the  completion  of 
his  term  of  punishment.  Such  an  Act  would  be  automatic  in 
its  working,  for  naturally  the  more  serious  the  offence,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  of  providing  the  required  references. 

That  such  an  Act,  if  passed,  would  have  a  salutary  effect  in 
several  ways  seems  by  no  means  improbable.  It  would,  for 
example,  still  further  emphasise  that  distinction  between  casual 
and  habitual  offenders  which  has  already  been  drawn  by  the 
First  Offender’s  Act.  It  would  in  a  large  degree  put  an  end  to 
that  idea  of  an  indelible  stigma  w’hich,  as  there  seems  such 
good  reason  to  believe,  is  quite  out  of  harmony  wdth  the  Acts 
and  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  and  which  exercises  such 
an  evil  effect  in  turning  casual  into  habitual  offenders.  It  would 
do  much  to  discredit  that  policy  of  concealment  which,  as  has 
been  urged,  is  so  demoralising.  It  would  give  every  man  who 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  come  under  the  censure  of  the 
criminal  law  a  strong  incentive  to  honest  and  persistent  effort 
in  right  conduct,  whatever  his  position  in  human  society.  As 
against  the  proposal,  it  might  be  urged  (as,  indeed,  it  has  been 
urged)  that  no  legislation  can  compel  a  man  of  prejudiced  or 
narrow  and  contracted  mind  to  become  charitable  or  free  from 
partiality.  That  is  true,  no  doubt.  What  has  to  be  looked  at, 
however,  is  rather  the  effect  which  the  passing  of  such  an  Act 
would  exercise  upon  general  public  opinion.  Even  the  intelli¬ 
gent  discussion  of  the  subject,  such  as  might  arise  by  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  a  Bill  to  a  parliamentary  committee,  could  hardly  fail 
to  have  a  beneficial  effect.  Surely  the  subject  is  one  worthy  of 
consideration. 

There  is  a  further  consideration  growing  out  of  discussions 
that  have  arisen  since  the  above  remarks  were  penned.  There 
seems  to  be  a  movement  towards  an  international  agreement 
against  the  admission  of  aliens  w’ho  may  at  any  time  have 
come  under  the  censure  of  the  criminal  law.  The  movement 
is  right  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  this — that  it  was  both  unfair  to 
the  citizens  of  other  countries,  and  demoralising  to  the  person 
most  concerned,  to  encourage  him  to  believe,  as  was  at  one 
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time  the  common  practice,  that  he  might  seek  a  new  career  in 
some  country  where  he  was  not  known.  It  is  right  that  this 
idea  should  be  exploded,  and  that  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon 
the  duty  of  recovering  from  a  lapse  in  the  presence,  so  to  speak, 
of  those  who  were  its  witnesses.  But  how  does  the  matter 
actually  stand?  The  person  who  has  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  come  under  the  censure  of  the  criminal  law  is  in  the  future 
to  be  allowed  neither  to  quit  his  own  country,  nor  to  secure 
rehabilitation  within  it.  There  is  nothing  left  to  him  except 
suicide  or  a  life  of  habitual  crime,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that,  by  virtue  of  Acts  of  Parliament  deliberately  passed  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  clearly  defined  policy,  the  enduring  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  criminal  offence  places  the  offender  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  one  who  has  received  a  pardon  under  the  Great 
Seal — declares  him,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  possessed  of  “  a  new 
capacity  and  credit,”  and  therefore  at  liberty  to  build  up  his 
reputation  afresh  without  being  ‘  ‘  reproached  for  his  former 
misfortune.” 

There  is  an  inhumanity  in  such  a  position,  which  was  never 
contemplated  by  English  law,  and  which,  in  the  light  of  present 
tendencies,  demands  a  remedy.  The  remedy  is  surely  to  be 
found  by  giving  encouragement  in  every  reasonable  way  to  those 
who  may  be  arduously  and  honestly  striving  to  recover  from  a 
moral  bankruptcy.  If  there  is  (as  there  seems  to  be)  a  move¬ 
ment  towards  an  international  agreement  against  the  admission 
of  criminal  aliens,  there  should  also  be  a  movement  towards  an 
international  agreement  in  favour  of  the  exemption  of  those  who, 
having  at  any  time  been  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence,  have 
secured  rehabilitation  in  their  own  country.  It  has  before  now 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  this  country  to  set  the  example  in  respect 
of  humane  legislation ;  there  is  no  reason  why  in  this  respect 
also  England  should  not  take  the  lead. 

E.  Reginald  Statham. 


BOOKSELLEES’  TRADE-DINNEK  SALES. 


The  custom,  peculiar  to  the  bookselling  trade,  of  dining  together 
upon  the  occasion  of  a  sale  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  dates 
probably  from  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  book  auctions  w'ere  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  from  the  Continent  by  William  Cooper, 
of  Little  Britain,  in  1676.  The Jirst  of  these  book  auctions  was 
that  of  the  library  of  Dr.  Seaman,  at  Warwick  Court,  Warwick 
Lane,  when  between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  books,  princi¬ 
pally  of  a  theological  character,  realised  a  total  sum  of  about 
£3,000.  A  copy  of  the  Eliot  Bible  of  1661-1663  was  knocked 
down  for  19s. ,  whilst  a  copy  of  the  same  work  was  sold  in  1882 

ifor  £580.  At  another  of  these  sales  in  1698,  thirteen  Caxtons 
were  sold  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  £2  Is.  4d.  What  a  fortune 
they  would  have  realised  at  the  present  day  !  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  these  early  auctioneers  were  also  ordinary  booksellers, 
and  many  years  elapsed  before  the  book  auctioneer  acquired  a 
separate  and  distinct  business. 

The  firm  known  as  Sotheby  is  the  oldest  and  best  known, 

'  having  been  established  by  Samuel  Baker  in  1744,  showing  an 
unbroken  record  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.  There 
are  also  Messrs.  Hodgson,  established  over  one  hundred  years, 

I  and  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson. 

I  Many  of  the  conditions  of  sale  in  the  early  auctions  have  been 
little  changed.  It  was  usual  to  return  books  found  to  be  imper¬ 
fect  before  their  removal,  and  a  month  was  generally  allowed 
for  payment ;  no  bidder  might  advance  less  than  3d.  under  10s.  ; 

I  above  10s.,  6d. ;  above  £1,  Is.  It  is  quite  probable  that  at  a  later 
I  period  the  bookseller  who  had  a  large  stock  found  it  more  profit- 
I  able  to  employ  a  professional  book  auctioneer  than  to  sell  it  himself , 
I  and  that  later  still  the  publisher  also  adopted  the  same  means  of 
disposing  of  his  own  publications.  It  was  considered  advisable  to 
provide  refreshments,  which  are  often  specified  on  the  catalogue. 
As  time  went  on  the  sales  commenced  later  in  the  day,  and  dinner 
therefore  became  the  principal  function  in  the  proceedings. 

But  in  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  trade  sales,  that  of  the  stock  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harris,  which  was  sold  at  “  The  Bear,  in  Avey 
Mary  Lane,”  on  December  11th,  1704,  the  invitation  to  the  sale 
ran  as  follows  : — ”  Beginning  at  nine  in  the  morning  when  the 
whole  company  shall  be  entertained  with  a  breakfast  and  at  noon 
with  a  good  dinner  and  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then  proceed  with 
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the  sale  in  order  to  finish  that  evening.”  These  sales  were  fre¬ 
quently  of  a  composite  character,  several  booksellers  contributing 
an  assortment  of  their  books  so  as  to  make  the  sale  more  im¬ 
portant.  When  the  bookseller  and  the  publisher  were  combined 
in  the  same  individual,  the  expense  of  issuing  a  book  was  usually 
borne  by  a  large  number  of  booksellers,  with  the  result  that  books 
were  divided  and  sub-divided  at  these  sales  to  suit  large  and  small 
buyers.  In  the  case  of  an  expensive  work  as  many  as  two  hundred 
portions  of  a  book  are  known  to  have  existed. 

When,  however,  publishing  became  a  distinct  business  and  alto¬ 
gether  separate  from  bookselling,  the  trade  sale  dinner  assumed 
greater  importance.  All  the  leading  Ijondon  booksellers  were 
invited  to  what  was  frequently  a  brilliant  banquet ;  the  publisher 
also  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  many  of  his  authors  and 
friends,  and  this  naturally  gave  tone  and  importance  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  All  the  publishing  houses  have  now,  however,  aban¬ 
doned  this  old  trade  custom.  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Co.  held 
their  last  sale  dinner  on  November  5th,  1872,  and  Mr.  Murray 
on  November  4th,  1887.  Messrs.  E.  Bentley  and  Son  continued 
theirs  down  to  the  time  of  their  incorporation  with  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Co.  in  1898,  and  wrere  the  last  of  the  publishers  to  give 
bond  fide  trade  sale  dinners.  Mr.  Quaritch  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  among  the  publishers,  but  his  dinners,  which  were 
always  of  a  most  entertaining  character,  w'ere  continued  by  him 
until  his  decease  in  1899. 

How  far  these  sale  catalogues  date  back  I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
have  traced  some  of  them  to  1704,  and  such  as  I  have  examined 
are  nearly  all  in  the  same  form  and  character  as  those  in  use  when 
the  sale  dinners  came  to  an  end.  They  were  issued  in  folio  on 
thickly- woven  paper  with  broad  margins  for  annotations  and  notes 
of  prices,  and  were  usually  addressed  to  ‘‘A  select  number  of 
Booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster.”  The  sending  of  a 
catalogue  was  always  considered  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

The  first  of  these  folio  catalogues  w'hich  I  have  examined  is 
dated  1797,  and  in  it  were  included  some  books  which  still  have  a 
little  life,  such  as  Adams’  Roman  History,  Blackstone’s  Commen¬ 
taries,  Blair’s  Chronology,  and  Gay’s  Fables.  The  next  is  dated 
1802,  and  consisted  of  books  offered  by  F.  Wingrave,  Strand,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  foreign  languages.  Another  contained  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Chapman,  who  was  retiring  from  the  bookselling  trade,  and  whose 
sale  was  held  at  the  Globe  Tavern.  In  1804  I  find  catalogues  of 
seventeen  sales,  among  them  that  of  ”  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees  and 
Orme,”  which,  besides  containing  a  large  number  of  important 
works,  had  also  Edinburgh  Review,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Glasse’s 
Cookery,  and  Lavater’s  Physiognomy  by  Hunter,  5  vols. 
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Longmans  did  not  apparently  at  this  period  have  a  sale  dinner, 
but  adopted  the  principle  of  offering  their  books  for  a  limited 
period  at  reduced  prices.  Following  this  catalogue  is  that  of  F. 
and  C.  Rivington,  a  firm  incorporated  some  years  ago  with  that 
of  Longmans  and  Co.  This  catalogue  also  contained  a  large 
number  of  miscellaneous  works,  and  was  not  of  that  almost  ex* 
clusively  religious  tendency  which  characterised  the  books  issued 
from  this  house  during  the  latter  period  of  its  existence.  Other 
firms  issuing  catalogues  during  this  year  were  Scatcherd  and 
Litterman,  Ave  Maria  Lane;  C.  Law,  Verner  and  Hood,  R. 
Baldwin,  H.  D.  Symonds,  and  G.  and  F.  Robinson ;  the  sale  of 
the  latter  was  of  a  very  extensive  character,  the  catalogue  con¬ 
sisting  of  twelve  folio  sheets  of  closely-printed  matter.  Amongst 
the  lots  \vas  the  stock  of  Grose’s  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which 
sold  for  L‘1,620,  the  shares  in  books  amounting  to  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds.  The  catalogue  of  J.  Johnson,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  the  friend  of  Cow'per  and  publisher  of  the  writings 
of  Priestley  and  Erasmus  Darwin,  contained  Edgeworth’s  Moral 
Tales  and  Oliver  Goldsmith’s  works.  In  the  sale  of  works  put 
forth  by  William  Miller,  Albemarle  Street,  w'hose  business  was 
purchased  by  John  Murray  in  1812,  and  who  offered  to  furnish 
the  clergy  with  a  printed  sermon  on  any  text  and  suitable  for  any 
occasion,  there  appeared,  judging  by  their  titles,  some  rather 
curious  books,  such  as  Flim  Flams,  or  the  Life  and  Errors  of  my 
Uncle  and  the  Amours  of  my  Aunt,  3  vols.,  with  plates.  This 
book  was  by  Isaac  D’israeli,  the  father  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
We  find  also  Drunken  Larnaby’s  Journal,  with  plates.  In  July, 
1804,  there  was  sold  at  the  London  Coffee  House  the  stock  of 
Mr.  J.  Debrett,  a  bankrupt,  and  among  the  lots  disposed  of  were 
the  shares  in  the  celebrated  Peerage,  which  still  bears  his  name. 
.\nother  catalogue  of  this  year  is  that  of  T.  Eger  ton,  containing 
books  printed  at  the  iMilitary  Library  near  Whitehall,  by  His 
Majesty’s  command. 

In  1805  I  find  twenty-seven  catalogues  of  various  selections  of 
books,  such  as  Lackington,  Allen  and  Co.’s,  the  famous  book¬ 
sellers  of  Finsbury  Square,  whose  house  w'as  called  “  The  Temple 
of  the  Muses  and  The  Cheapest  Booksellers  in  the  World,”  with  a 
stock  of  half  a  million  books.  Williams  and  Smith,  Stationers’ 
Hall  Court,  and  T.  Boosey,  also  issued  catalogues.  That  of  Brooke 
and  Clarke  w’as  composed  largely  of  I^aw  Books ;  Cadell  and 
Davies,  Strand,  included  a  large  number  of  Robertson’s  Histories 
and  Somerville’s  The  Chase,  illustrated  by  Bewick.  Sixty-nine 
copies  of  the  Complete  Grazier  and  a  large  number  of  Hume  and 
Smollett’s  Histories  were  sold  at  the  Queen’s  Arms  Tavern,  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  at  a  sale  by  Wallis.  That  of  W.  H.  Lunn, 
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at  his  Classical  Library,  Soho  Square,  consisted  “principally  of 
books  imported  from  abroad  at  a  considerable  expense,’’  so  states 
the  catalogue.  One  of  the  most  important  sales  during  the  year 
was  that  of  Darton  and  Harvey,  composed  largely  of  Educational 
and  Children’s  books.  It  also  included  such  works  as  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts,  Zimmerman  On  Solitude,  Parson’s  C/assics,  and 
Bell’s  Poets.  The  name  of  Darton  has,  for  considerably  over  a 
century,  been  associated  with  Juvenile  Literature,  and  has  now  a 
worthy  representative  in  Mr.  J.  W.  Darton,  the  head  of  the  firm 
of  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  and  Co. 

A  most  interesting  and  historic  catalogue  is  that  of  the  books 
in  quires  and  the  copyrights  of  the  stock  of  ]Messrs.  Murray  and 
Highley,  who  were  dissolving  partnership.  This  was  upon  the 
initiative  of  John  Murray  the  second,  then  a  young  man,  who 
wished  to  work  out  his  own  career,  which  afterwards  proved  a 
most  successful  one,  without  the  help  of  his  partner.  Highley 
had  been  an  assistant  to  his  father,  and  had  not  sufficient  energy 
for  the  man  who  was  termed  by  Byron  “  The  Anak  of  Publishers.” 

This  catalogue  is  dated  February  24th,  1805,  the  sale  taking 
place  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Hill.  The  stock  was 
not  a  large  one,  and  the  books  were  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
character ;  a  few  items  from  the  catalogue  will  illustrate  the 
curious  way  in  which  books  w’ere  divided  into  shares  : — 

One  160th  Johnson’s  Dictionary  .  £23  5  0 

16  7/8  books  in  3,000  Pope’s  Works  ...  6  6  0 
15  books  in  1,000  Sterne’s  Works  ...  11  0  0 

Among  the  catalogues  of  this  year  I  find  several  from  pro¬ 
vincial  booksellers,  such  as  Mundell  and  Son,  Edinburgh  ;  Wilson 
and  Spence,  York;  Henry  Mozley,  Gainsborough;  John  Eeid, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  ;  and  Joseph  Mowman,  agent  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge.  Passing  on  to  1810  and  1811,  apparently  a 
very  busy  and  important  period  for  the  sale  of  hooks,  I  find  that, 
besides  a  full  catalogue  of  miscellaneous  books,  Murray’s  offered 
,2,000  Domestic  Cookery  (Mrs.  Rundell’s) ;  Quarterly  Review, 
Nos.  1  to  7  ;  Edinburgh  Review,  Nos.  1  to  28;  500  Scott’s  Mar- 
mion,  and  other  works ;  750  Crabhe’s  Poems,  2  vols.  ;  Nicholson’s 
Carpenter’s  Guide ;  a  large  quantity  of  Hooper’s  Medical  Works, 
together  with  20  copies  of  the  Encyclopredia  Britannica,  new 
edition,  20  vols.,  which  sold  for  £28  a  copy.  One  128th  Gibbon’s 
Rome  was  sold  for  £8  18s.  6d.  Another  large  sale  was  that  of 
Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  compiler  of  A  Million  of  Facts,  at  the 
Queen’s  Arms.  Here  are  a  few  items  : — 2,080  Aikin’s  Poetry  for 
Children  ;  12,000  Blair’s  Catechism  ;  1,550  Boh  the  Terrier  ;  90,000 
Sleeping  Beauty  and  other  Children’s  Fairy  Books  ;  1,000  Mavor’s 
Spellings-,  5,200  London  Primers;  15,000  Present  for  a  Good 
Boy,  and  also  for  a  Good  Girl;  5,100  Goldsmith’s  Grammar  of 
Geography ;  2,000  Little  Old  Woman  and  her  Silver  Penny. 
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Verner  and  Hood’s  was  another  important  sale,  comprising 
3,000  Walker’s  Classics;  1,000  Blomfield’s  Farmer’s  Boy;  400 
Shakespeare,  12  vols.,  £2  14s.  each;  1,000  Sterne’s  Sentimental 
Journey;  1,000  Gay’s  Fables;  1,000  Hoyle’s  Games;  1,000 
Thomson’s  Seasons  ;  500  Sorrows  of  Seduction.  It  also  contained 
A  Curious  Manuscript  folio  volume  of  Poetry,  written  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  manner.  At  one  of  Vemer  and  Hood’s  sales  272  sets  in  11 
volumes  of  the  Ladies’  Monthly  Museum  were  sold,  as  well  as  the 
remainder  of  the  4th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica ;  this 
sold  for  £195.  In  connection  with  this  lot  appears  a  rather  ques¬ 
tionable  note  :  ‘  ‘  The  fifth  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
is  now  in  the  press,  and  being  printed  verbatim  from  this,  these 
parts  may  be  advantageously  used  in  making  up  sets  from  both 
editions.”  At  another  sale  a  copy  of  this  book,  a  4th  edition, 
sold  for  £38  17s.  In  addition  portions  of  the  copyright  in  the 
following  books  were  offered  : — One  40th  Bacon’s  Essays ;  one 
62nd  Baxter’s  Saints’  Rest ;  one  80th  Boccaccio’s  Decameron ; 
one  32nd  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  one  36th  Burton’s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy ;  and  one  64th  Chesterfield’s  Letters. 
Thomas  Tegg’s  sale,  which  was  also  held  at  the  Queen’s  Arms, 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  books  : — 2,500  Aristotle’s  Master¬ 
piece;  1,000  Adams’  Popular  Moral  Tales;  2,500  Poetical 
Satirist;  2,000  Komaine’s  Triumph  of  Faith;  2,000  Yoric’s 
Budget;  2,000  Young’s  Night  Thoughts;  2,000  Edinburgh 
Budget  of  Wit;  1,000  dozen  Children’s  Books,  sell  Is.  each; 
2,000  Chesterfield’s  Letters ;  and  4,500  Ferguson’s  Biography. 
It  was  Thomas  Tegg  who  bought  the  remainder  of  the  copyright 
of  The  Family  Library  from  John  Murray,  the  stock  consisting 
of  100,000  volumes,  for  which  he  paid  one  shilling  per  copy. 

At  a  sale  of  Tipper’s  4,000  Border’s  edition  of  Watts’s  Psalms 
and  Hymns,  1,800  Father’s  Advice  to  his  Son  at  School,  and 
5,800  Harper’s  Christian  Spelling  were  offered  for  sale,  also  a 
large  number  of  miscellaneous  books.  At  another  important 
sale  held  by  Sir  Eichard  Phillips,  the  books  were  announced  to 
be  sold,  bound,  half -bound  and  in  quires ;  among  them  were  4,550 
Levizac’s  French  Dictionary.  I  noticed  that  one  firm  at  this 
sale  bought  over  2,000  Mavor’s  Spelling,  which  was  then  in  its 
115th  edition. 

The  two  most  important  items  at  a  sale  by  Sherwood  and 
others,  at  the  New  London  Tavern,  Cheapside,  were  100 
Castle  of  Otranto,  with  preface  by  Scott,  4to,  Ballantyne,  and 
five  72nds  of  Madame  dc  Sevigne’s  Letters,  the  latter  selling  for 
1‘2  Is.  6d.  At  a  sale  by  Baynes  and  others,  a  fourth  part  of 
Lavington’s  Sermons  with  all  the  pewter  plates  and  odd  volumes 
were  sold.  Williams  and  Smith  had  a  sale  at  the  Horn  Tavern, 
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Doctors  Commons,  which  included  8,800  Burder’s  edition  of 
Watts’s  Psalms  and  Hynins ;  4,000  Butler’s  Hudibras,  2  vols. ; 
300  Gray’s  Door  Opened  into  Everlasting  Life ;  12,000  Hawker’s 
Daily  Portion,  and  other  works;  and  7,000  Harper’s  Christian 
Spelling.  At  a  sale  of  Edward  Law’s,  beside  a  long  list  of  or¬ 
dinary  stock,  80  different  lots  of  books  were  disposed  of.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  lots  :  — 

Lot  XXVI. — 12mo  Boards. 

2.  More  Miseries  and  Plates,  coloured. 

1.  Midas  on  Taste  and  Genius. 

1.  Moral  Legacy. 

3.  Moody’s  Pio\is  Eemains. 

2.  Owenson’s  Patriotic  Sketches. 

4.  Original  Stories. 

2.  Young’s  Estimate  of  Human  Life. 

1.  Staunton’s  Embassy  to  China. 

2.  Present  for  an  Apprentice. 

During  these  years,  1810  and  1811,  there  were  auction  sales  by 
Constable,  Hunter,  Park  and  Hunter,  from  Edinburgh,  who  were 
established  in  London  to  sell  the  works  produced  by  A.  Constable 
instead  of  passing  them  through  the  hands  of  English  agents. 
White’s  catalogue  contained  Bewick’s  Birds ;  Chronicles  of 
England,  11  vols.,  4to ;  Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death;  Proissart’s 
Chronicles  ;  and  500  Paley’s  Moral  Philosophy ,  with  other  works. 
At  a  sale  by  George  Kearsley  the  rights  of  the  English 
Encyclopaedia  were  sold  for  1;590.  At  Mackinlay,  Black  and 
Parry’s  sale,  1,000  Burder’s  Village  Sermons,  wdth  editions  of 
Pamela  and  Clarissa,  in  4  vols.,  appeared. 

I  can  only  enumerate  some  few  of  the  various  items  which 
appeared  in  some  other  catalogues  of  the  sales  during  these 
years: — 400  Art  of  Tormenting,  with  coloured  plates;  2,000 
Bacon’s  Essays;  500  Lady  of  the  Lake,  2  vols.  ;  2,000  Paul  and 
Virginia;  2,000  Pioderick  Random;  300  Volney’s  Ruins  of 
Empires;  Spectator,  Idler,  and  Guardian,  18  vols.;  Spenser’s 
Works  by  Todd,  8  vols.  ;  Swift’s  Works,  24  vols.,  300  Bancroft’s 
Life  of  Washington;  100  Hogarth’s  Works,  folio;  100  Lord 
Orford’s  Works,  5  vols. ;  over  4,000  Plays,  with  such  quaint  titles 
as  Wives  as  they  Are;  Everyone  has  His  Fault;  Hints  to  Hus¬ 
bands  ;  First  Floor,  First  Love. 

Benjamin  Crosby  and  Co.,  the  predecessors  of  Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.,  issued  a  catalogue  containing  a  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  miscellaneous  lots  of  books  with  the  price  at  which  each 
lot  could  be  purchased.  This  firm  were  also  large  buyers  at  all 
sales.  In  many  instances  the  catalogues,  after  having  the 
numbers  to  be  purchased  fixed  by  the  Ijondon  house,  were  sent 
on  for  approval  to  B.  Crosby,  who  was  frequently  visiting  cus¬ 
tomers  in  the  country.  These  catalogues  were  usually  sent  under 
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cover  to  some  old-established  country  bookseller.  I  find  some 
sent  to  the  care  of  Jackson  of  Louth,  Noble  of  Boston,  and  Eidge 
of  NevNTirk.  One  directed  to  the  care  of  a  bookseller  at  Halifax 
is  marked,  “  A  single  sheet,  1  oz.,  3/8,  and  another  4/-  to  pay.” 
This  was  a  serious  item  in  postages,  and  necessarily  made  busi¬ 
ness  men  careful  in  sending  letters. 

The  catalogues  of  1812  are  to  a  great  extent  a  repetition  of  those 
before  mentioned ;  the  following  items  offered  at  some  of  these 
sales  may,  however,  be  of  interest.  One  16th  Bonnycastle’s 
Arithmetic  sold  for  £35 ;  37^  books  in  3,000  of  Elegant  Extracts 
in  Prose,  Verse,  and  Epistles;  books  in  3,000  of  Ainsworth’s 
Latin  Dictionary ;  of  Chambers’  Dictionary  one  128th  sold  for 
£140;  Mawe’s  Gardener's  Dictionary,  one  16th  for  £18;  British 
Essayist,  11  books  in  1,500  sold  for  £12  5s.  It  w'as  frequently 
stated  in  the  catalogue  that  these  shares  w’ould  be  sold  after  tea, 
for  what  object  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  looking  over  these  catalogues  one  is  struck  with  the  number 
of  important  and  expensive  books  and  series  of  books  w’hich  then, 
apparently,  found  a  ready  sale.  Comparisons  are  not  always 
wise,  but  the  question  is  forced  upon  our  consideration  why  ex¬ 
pensive  works  sold  at  the  commencement  of  the  past  century 
do  not  appear  to  have  their  equivalent  sales  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  Is  it  that  people  had  more 
time  and  inclination  to  read  good  literature  then  than  they  have 
now,  or  is  it  that  progress  in  literature  as  well  as  in  other  things 
is  abating  from  an  over-desire  for  a  larger  amount  of  this  world’s 
well-being?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  for  pleasure,  and  for  amusement,  is  acquiring  an  intensity 
which  must  at  least  arrest  the  progress  of  true  literature. 

I  must  skip  over  the  intervening  period,  although  it  is  an 
important  one,  or  this  article  will  be  too  long.  The  year  1870 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  high-wmter  mark  of  trade-dinner 
sales.  Every  publisher  of  note  at  that  time  had  at  least  one, 
whilst  some  had  two  dinners  during  the  year,  which  w'ere  always 
followed  by  a  sale  of  their  own  publications.  Many  of  these 
gatherings  were  of  a  most  social  and  interesting  character.  I 
have  a  very  keen  recollection  of  some  where  there  was  not  only  a 
feast  of  reason  and  a  flowing  bowd,  but  after  the  sale  was  over  a 
few  songs  were  indulged  in  before  the  evening  was  brought  to  a 
close.  There  was  the  genial  Mr.  Henry  Bickers,  a  host  full  of 
humour  and  good  stories,  which  he  freely  interspersed  between 
j  the  various  items  in  the  sale,  so  that  the  sale  of  Messrs.  Bickers 
[  and  Sons  frequently  lasted  well  into  the  night.  At  Messrs.  E. 

Bentley  and  Sons,  where  that  most  felicitous  of  publishers,  Mr. 

I  George  Bentley,  occupied  the  chair,  I  remember  seeing  such 
!  well-known  men  in  literature  and  art  as  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  Mr.  H. 
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W.  Lucy  (“Toby”  of  Punch),  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  Mr.  Fraser 
Eae,  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  and  many  another. 

In  all  probability  publishers  have  well  considered,  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  the  discontinuance  of  the  sale-dinner,  but 
the  sales  of  the  larger  and  more  important  books  issued  during  the 
period  in  which  this  custom  prevailed  appeared  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  are  effected  in  similar  works  at  the  present  time. 
Take,  for  example,  some  of  the  publications  offered  at  the  yearly 
dinner  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  who,  like  some  other  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  made  a  practice  of  preserving  for  this  occasion  the  most 
important  of  his  season’s  books.  I  find  during  various  years  the 
following  orders  :  —  Dr.  Livingstone’s  Last  Journal,  2  vols.,  8vo, 
6,000  copies  ;  Bishop  Wilberforce’s  Life,  and  some  of  the  volumes 
of  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  of  the  Bible,  over  2,000  copies  of 
each ;  for  a  new  book  by  Dr.  Smiles  orders  for  over  10,000  copies 
were  given ,  and  on  one  occasion  over  19 ,000  copies  of  one  volume  of 
Sir  W.  Smith’s  Principia  series  were  disposed  of  in  ten  minutes. 

Of  all  the  sales  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend,  Mr.  Quaritch’s 
was  the  most  complete  from  an  epicurean  as  well  as  a  literary 
point  of  view.  The  dinner  and  wines  were  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  a  better  host  than  Mr.  Quaritch  never  occupied  a 
presidential  chair.  He  proposed  toasts  in  a  most  kindly  and 
felicitous  manner  between  most  of  the  courses,  and  his  guests 
were  generally  representative  men  of  letters  from  America  as  well 
as  from  our  own  country.  I  remember  meeting  there  such  men 
as  General  McClurg  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Houghton  of  Boston, 
while  scholars  and  literary  men  such  as  Dr.  Furnivall,  Sir 
Eichard  Burton,  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell, 
would  give  their  opinions  upon  literature  and  bookselling.  Sir 
Eichard  Burton  w'ould  tell  stories,  some  of  which  my  mind  still 
retains,  but  which  are  better  suited  for  repeating  after  dinner 
than  for  printing  in  these  pages.  I  remember  Dr.  Furnivall 
counselling  those  booksellers  present  to  help  in  every  way  in  theii 
power  young  men  w’ith  w’hom  they  came  in  contact  to  select  the 
best  works  in  literature.  He  attributed  his  love  of  books  to  the 
days  w^hen  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  visited  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Macmillan,  where  Mr.  Daniel 
Macmillan  always  had  some  choice  specimen  of  literature  to  show 
him ;  in  the  good  seed  planted  by  this  Cambridge  bookseller  lay 
in  all  probability  the  germs  from  which  sprang  the  critical  works 
which  we  now  possess  from  this  great  Shakespearean  scholar. 

Every  one  who  attended  these  sales  will  lament  that  the  great 
mind  which  controlled  the  house  of  Quaritch  has  gone  from  us  for 
ever.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  largely  due  to  Mr. 
Quaritch  that  Fitzgerald’s  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam  obtained 
its  introduction  to  English  readers.  As  there  were  several  diffe- 
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rent  versions  of  Mr.  Quaritch’s  connection  with  it,  I  asked  him  at 
his  last  sale-dinner  in  October,  1899,  to  give  me  the  real  facts; 
this  he  did,  and  I  then  wrote  them  down.  One  day  Fitzgerald 
came  into  his  shop  with  a  bundle  of  these  translations  and  said, 
“Mr.  Quaritch,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  this  lot.”  Mr. 
Quaritch  said  he  accepted  them  and  sent  copies  to  the  editor  of 
The  Saturday  Review,  to  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  other  men  in 
society  who  talked.  He  had  marked  the  book  in  his  shop  at 
half-a-crown ,  but  as  it  did  not  sell  he  gradually  reduced  the  price, 
eventually  placing  it  in  his  penny  box  outside  his  shop.  In 
consideration  of  its  cost  and  the  advertising  it  had  received,  all 
the  copies  were  soon  sold.  More  copies  were  wanted,  and  so  he 
went  to  press  with  a  second  edition.  This  was  soon  exhausted, 
a  third  and  fourth  followed  with  a  like  result,  and  then  Fitz¬ 
gerald  died.  Mr.  Quaritch  said  he  had  been  promised  the 
copyright  for  £100,  but  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  who  was  left  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  executor,  preferred  to  retain  it.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Quaritch 
said,  was  a  very  extraordinary  man.  One  day  he  came  into  his 
shop,  and  said  he  was  going  to  get  married',  which  he  did ;  about 
six  weeks  after  he  came  again  and  said  he  was  tired  of  married 
life,  and  had  sent  his  wife  away.  This  proved  to  be  correct,  and 
Fitzgerald  never  saw  her  again,  but  at  regular  intervals  sent  the 
allowance  he  had  agreed  to  make  her. 

When  the  old  custom  of  holding  trade  sales  ceased,  some  pub¬ 
lishers  continued  to  give  an  annual  dinner,  to  which  they  invited 
their  friends,  some  literary  men,  and  the  principal  members  of 
the  bookselling  trade,  w^hile  others,  upon  the  issue  of  some  im¬ 
portant  work,  or  for  some  other  reason  connected  with  their 
business,  would  adopt  that  thoroughly  bookish  custom  of  giving  a 
dinner.  I  have,  with  many  others,  a  most  pleasant  recollection 
of  one  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold,  to  which  were  invited  such 
genial  and  entertaining  guests  as  Mr.  C.  Santley,  and  that  great 
divine  and  humorist.  Dean  Hole.  It  wms  at  the  time  w'hen  Mr. 
Arnold  was  about  to  issue  works  by  both  these  authors.  The 
Dean  must  on  thatjevening  have  been  at  his  best,  for  the  droll 
stories  which  he  occasionally  told  kept  those  near  him,  of  whom 
I  was  fortunately  one,  in  a  perfect  ferment  of  enjoyment.  Mr. 
John  Murray  also  continued  for  many  years  his  annual  dinner 
to  his  authors,  friends,  and  some  members  of  the  trade,  but  it  has 
been  now  discontinued. 

In  these  later  particulars  I  fear  I  have  deviated  from  the 
genuine  trade  sales  into  matters  of  more  personal  interest,  but 
although  distance  probably  lends  a  little  enchantment,  to  one 
who  has  experienced  these  pleasures  it  can  be  only  a  matter  of 
regret  that  to  all  appearance  those  good  times  have  gone  for  ever. 

Joseph  Sh.aylor. 
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OvBR  what  seemed  a  gulf  of  glimmering  sea, 

Huger  than  hugest  Himalay  arose 
Atlas,  on  weary  shoulders  heaving  dark 
The  burden  of  the  heavens,  the  heavy  broad 
Empurpled  floors  o’  the  roseate  golden  realm 
Unseen,  where  gods  like  living  light  in  light 
Plowed  and  forgot  the  sorrows  of  the  world ; 

And  his  drooped  head  was  bow'ed  into  the  gloom. 

Bowed  like  a  mountain,  crushing  on  his  breast 
A  clotted  beard  of  many  pinewoods.  Dark, 

Immeasurably  dark  his  body’s  bulk 

Sank  thro’  the  gulfs  of  space ;  but  pale  as  death 

His  face  gleamed  over  Africa,  his  face 

A  mask  of  living  marble,  bending  down 

Eyes  like  deep  wells  of  soft  compassionate  gloom. 

His  cheeks  were  furrowed  and  writhen  like  rain-washed  crags. 

With  fierce  ravines  of  long  and  age-long  tears 

Whereon  the  pale  procession  of  the  stars 

That  round  him  rolled  in  mockery  sometimes  cast 

A  dreary  light  of  anguish ;  but  sometimes 

The  white  clouds  glimmering  crept  to  comfort  him 

And  to  be  comforted,  by  shutting  out 

The  keen  oppression  of  those  glittering  ranks 

And  dread  eternities.  They  crept  like  sheep 

Bound  some  Titanic  shepherd.  In  his  breast 

They  nestled ;  but  whene’er  his  mighty  hands 

In  love  would  draw  them  closer,  they  escaped. 

Eluded  the  fond  clasp,  as  dreams,  as  dreams, 

And,  ever  drawipg  nigh  him  all  night  long, 

W’andered  awny  for  ever  as  they  came. 

Beneath  him  like  a  tawny  panther-skin 
The  great  Sahara  slept  :  beyond  it  lay 
Parcelled  and  plotted  out  like  tiny  fields 
The  princedoms  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 

Mountains  like  frozen  WTinkles  on  a  sea. 

And  seas  like  rain-pools  in  a  rutted  road 
Dwindling  beneath  his  loneliness.  Above, 

The  chariots  of  ten  thousand  thousand  suns 

Conspired  to  make  him  lonelier  and  rolled 

Their  flaming  wheels  remote,  so  that  they  seemed. 
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E’en  Alioth  and  Fomalhaut,  no  more 

Than  dust  of  diamonds  in  the  abysmal  gloom ; 

And  from  that  utter  loneliness  he  gazed 
Over  the  world,  where  faint  as  morning  mists 
Drifting  thro’  shadowy  battles  on  the  hills, 

Drifting  thro’  many  a  pageant,  touched  with  red,. 

Cities  of  men  and  nations  passed  away. 

But  once,  from  out  a  crimson  glooming  dawn 
A  light  appeared  as  of  a  distant  star 
Flying  towards  him,  growing  as  it  came; 

Till  now'  it  seemed  a  naked  youth  up-borne 
On  silver  dove- winged  sandals,  like  a  god. 

Then,  then,  as  moans  the  thunder  through  the  night 
The  heart  of  Atlas  moaned — “Why  art  thou  come 
To  look  upon  my  sorrow?  Nay,  I  know, 

Perseus,  thou  son  of  the  everlasting  gods, 

I  know  thee  who  thou  art !  Why  comest  thou 
To  mock  me  with  the  sight  of  that  high  hope 
Which  Atlas  never  knew?  Why  comest  thou  thus 
In  youth  and  beauty  through  the  crimson  dawn  ?  ’  ’ 

And  Perseus  answered  gently  as  a  man 
Speaking  to  one  in  pain — “  I  did  not  come 
To  mock  thee,  lord ;  I  come  to  seek  and  pluck 
The  heart  from  out  that  land  without  a  name. 

That  land  without  any  order,  where  the  light 
Is  even  as  darkness.  I  would  seek  and  slay 
Medusa,  her  whose  foul  enchantments  draw 
Man’s  heart  into  the  abominable  pit 
Strangled  and  ’’ — then  the  other — “  Many  a  man. 

Yea,  many  a  hero  have  I  seen  go  by 
The  glory  of  whose  face  was  like  a  god’s 
Upon  that  quest ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
The  face  of  one  returning.  Knowest  thou  not. 

So  terrible  is  the  tempest  of  her  beauty 
That  if  thine  eyes  but  look  uix)n  her  face 
Thy  flesh  and  soul  shall  stiffen  into  stone. 

Her  breasts  are  girt  about  with  triple  brass 
Against  all  mortal  steel.”  And  Perseus — “Yea, 

I  know ;  but  she — the  brightest  queen  of  heaven — 
Athena,  gave  me  mine  immortal  sword. 

The  sword  of  knowledge  that  can  shear  through  brass 
And  triple  steel  as  lightning  cleaves  the  night. 

Athena  gave  me  mine  immortal  shield. 

The  shield  of  truth ;  and,  mirrored  in  that  gleam, 

The  face  of  even  Aledusa  hath  no  power 
To  hurt  me  ;  I  will  look  not  on  her  face 
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Save  in  the  shield  of  truth ;  1  shall  not  smite  her 
Save  with  the  sword  of  knowledge,  bathed  in  heaven. 
I  pray  thee  show  me  now  that  bitter  road, 

My  death-road  as  thou  sayest ;  for  I  will  go 
And  triumph  and  return.” 

And  Atlas  said 

‘‘Yea,  if  I  show  thee,  Perseus,  wilt  thou  give 
One  grace,  if  thou  return,  one  gift  of  grace 
To  me  world- wearied.  I  desire  to  rest ! 

I  am  weary  of  bearing  this  exceeding  weight 
Of  gloom  eternal,  weary  of  searching  heaven 
With  prayers  for  pity,  weary  of  knowledge,  weary 
Of  watching  little  men  a  little  hour 
Beneath  the  pondering  of  prodigious  heavens 
Contend  like  ants  for  little  mole-hill  realms 
And  glow-worm  glories,  crowns  contemptible ; 

But  thou  canst  give  me  peace,  if  thou  return! 

Nay,  Perseus,  I  will  tell  thee  wdien  thou  comest, 

But  sw’ear  as  thou  dost  love  thy  fatherland 
Thou ’It  not  deny  me  this,  if  thou  return.” 

And  Perseus  swore  that  oath  with  steadfast  eyes. 

And  Atlas  pointed  out  the  baleful  road 
Across  the  shapeless  land  without  a  name. 

White  as  a  snow-flake  on  the  weird  black  wings 
Of  many  a  storm  fulfilled  with  hideous  dreams. 
Misshapen  horrors  of  the  ultimate  gloom 
He  flew,  till  as  it  gaped  with  threatening  jaws 
Of  flame  around  his  path  he  donned  the  helm 
Wrung  from  the  realms  of  Pluto,  the  dark  helm 
Wrought  in  the  lands  of  death,  which  whoso  wears 
Is  bodiless  and  invisible  as  the  soul 
That  hath  gone  over  Lethe.  Him  no  more 
Can  death  afiiright  nor  mortal  doom  affray. 

League  after  league  he  sped,  till  from  the  depths 
Of  nether  darkness  came  a  great  soft  sound 
Of  breathing,  like  the  breathing  of  the  sea. 

There,  shuddering,  he  upheld  the  polished  shield 
And  gazed  on  it  as  on  some  magic  moon 
Whereon  he  saw  the  glimmering  marsh  below’ 
Mirrored,  beheld  what  none  hath  ever  seen 
And  lived,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

‘‘0,  horrible,”  he  moaned,  ‘‘0,  beautiful. 

Beautiful  hell  ”  ;  for  in  the  shield  he  saw 
Upon  what  seemed  a  plain  of  steaming  filth 
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A  Titan  woman,  lying  supine  and  white, 

White  as  a  fallen  column  of  some  huge 
Temple  of  Ombos,  hugest  city  of  earth, 

Her  body  a  field  of  lilies  and  her  breasts 
Two  snowy  hillocks  tipt  with  crimson  dawn ; 

Her  side  a  marble  buttress  beautiful 
Couched  in  the  foul  abyss,  her  regal  face 
Calm  with  the  leonine  languor  of  the  Sphinx. 

On  either  side  close  huddled  to  her  flank 

Dimmed  with  the  steam  w'herethrough  she  glimmered  pale 

A  dark  shape,  indistinguishable  bulk 

Of  horror,  couched  with  laps  and  folds  of  skin 

Like  those  that  wTap  Behemoth ;  and  sometimes 

Like  the  fierce  flashing  of  a  wrecker’s  fire 

There  came  a  glint  of  brazen  claws  and  wings. 

All  round  them  like  a  forest  swept  the  deep 
Empurpled  masses  of  her  tangled  hair. 

Anon  with  slow  and  sleepy  crimson  lips, 

Bright  as  with  blood  of  heroes,  her  face  turned 
Smiling  to  greet  each  horror  with  a  kiss ; 

And,  as  she  turned,  one  slow  luxurious  side 
Lifting  from  out  the  filth,  the  other  sank 
And  wallow'ed  deeper.  Suddenly  her  eyes 
Opened  in  child-like  innocence.  The  dark 
Mass  of  her  hair  shook  round  her  like  a  sea  ! 

Its  purple  clouds  all  clotted  and  congealed ! 

And  lo,  the  primal  serpents  of  the  slime 
Huger  than  Python,  hissing,  upward  curled 
And  floated  round  her,  coil  on  heavy  coil 
Beautiful  in  their  horror,  as  they  cast 
Shadows  like  grape-bloom  o’er  her  marble  face 
And  swayed  their  bloated  throats  :  and  then  a  voice 
From  distances  beyond  the  abode  of  gods 
Cried,  This  is  She,  the  Abominable,  the  Queen 
Of  dissolute  chaos,  knowing  not  evil  or  good. 

Queen  of  all  dark  adulteries.  Mother  of  shame, 

Mother  of  falsehood.  Mother  of  treachery. 

Mother  of  jealousy.  Mother  of  blood  and  tears. 

Queen  of  the  ultimate  darkness. 

At  that  voice 

Young  Perseus  gripped  the  bright  immortal  sword 
Which  grave  grey-eyed  Athena  gave  him,  gazed 
Steadfastly  on  the  shield  and  floated  down 
1  Quietly  as  a  star-beam  into  hell. 

Then,  wuth  one  prayer  to  the  everlasting  gods, 

Across  the  roseate  hollow  of  that  throat 
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He  smote  !  The  immortal  blade,  like  light  through  darkness 
Flashed  and  the  blood  rolled  hissing  o’er  the  filth ; 

And,  wheresoe’er  it  curled,  a  serpent  rose 
Hissing  agape.  Then,  with  one  hideous  clap 
Of  thunder,  those  two  monstrous  bulks  arose 
Mountainous,  like  two  foul  prodigious  swine 
From  out  their  wallowing  beds  i’  the  clinging  mire  ; 

And  from  what  seemed  their  eyes  a  ruddy  light 
Of  vengeance  flashed,  as  of  wild  crimson  torches 
Far-sunken  in  a  thick  and  savage  wood. 

Yet  imminent ;  but  Perseus,  with  one  hand 
Clutching  the  deadly  tangle  of  that  head 
Soared  upward,  and  the  silver  sandals  bore 
The  hero  and  his  burden  far  away ; 

Though  with  one  heavy  clang  of  brazen  wings 
The  Gorgons  followed,  soon  they  dropped  behind 
And  loomed  no  larger  than  two  carrion  flies 
Against  the  red  horizon,  and  at  last 
Decayed  from  sight. 

And  onward  Perseus  came 
Triumphantly,  a  light  upon  his  face 
As  of  a  god  returning,  till  he  saw 
The  mighty  shoulders  of  the  world-worn  king 
Atlas,  above  what  seemed  a  glimmering  sea ; 

And  up  to  the  grim  worn  face,  furrowed  with  tears, 

He  sped ,  according  to  his  vow ;  and  Atlaa 
Moaned  like  a  distant  thunder — “  Art  thou  come, 

I’erseus,  thou  son  of  the  everlasting  gods. 

My  burden  is  well-nigh  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Lift  up  the  head  and  let  me  look  upon  it ; 

For  I  desire  to  rest  ’  ’  ;  and  Perseus  raised 
The  cold  head  of  Medusa,  which  no  man 
Had  seen  and  lived ;  and  Atlas  looked 
With  weary  hungering  eyes  upon  her  face. 

And  lo,  a  sleep  of  stone,  an  iron  rest 
And  everlasting  quiet  sealed  his  eyes. 

His  cheeks  were  furrowed  and  writhen  rain-washed  crags, 
And  his  drooped  head  was  bowed  into  the  gloom 
A  granite  mountain,  crushing  on  its  breast 
A  clotted  beard  of  many  pinewoods.  Still 
The  white  clouds  glimmering  crept  to  comfort  him 
And  to  be  comforted.  They  crept  like  sheep 
Round  some  Titanic  shepherd.  In  his  breast 
They  nestled,  fearless  of  his  ancient  gloom. 

And  ever  drawing  nigh  him  all  night  long 

Melted  away  for  ever  as  they  came.  Alfred  Noyes. 
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Loxdon,  23rd  November,  1907. 

An  unprecedented  period  of  wealth-getting  in  the  United  States  has 
oome  to  a  harsh  termination.  The  consequences  are  likely  to  be 
wider  than  may  now  appear.  America  is  still  the  economic  regu¬ 
lator  of  the  world.  The  surplus  or  deficiency  of  its  harvests  makes 
the  clock  of  credit,  as  it  were,  fast  or  slow.  The  bounty  and  the 
parsimony  of  its  seasons,  setting  up  psychological  movements  of 
confidence  or  panic  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  change  in  the 
material  factors,  exert  their  immediate  influence  upon  the  American 
people,  but  indirectly  affect  the  fortunes  of  most  of  civilised  mankind. 
Commercial  phenomena  always  have  political  results.  In  Germany 
the  fear  of  a  coming  period  of  depression,  though  it  had  been  growing 
for  some  months,  has  become  acute.  In  this  country  there  are  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  trade  reaction,  and  foreign  competition,  almost 
suspended  during  the  phase  of  universal  prosperity,  shows  every 
indication  of  renewing  the  attack  on  our  markets.  It  has  often  been 
pointed  out  in  this  chronique  that  such  changes  in  the  domestic 
conditions  of  civilisation  always  colour  the  spirit  of  foreign  politics. 
They  induce  optimism  or  pessimism.  They  cause,  in  a  w^ord,  a 
change  of  temperament,  and  that  means  a  change  in  action.  Karl 
Marx  founded  the  whole  structure  of  the  collectivist  theory  upon 
the  materialistic  view  of  history.  He  held  that  all  the  vast  move¬ 
ments  apparently  spiritual  or  idealistic  which  have  altered  the  soul 
of  the  world  were  in  reality  the  result  of  economic  facts  and 
instincts.  From  this  point  of  view,  Christianity  appears  as  a  protest 
against  capital,  and  the  Reformation  as  a  transfer  of  property.  These 
exaggerations  of  the  materialistic  theory  of  history  are  as  false  as 
repellent,  and  Socialism  will  fail  because  it  has  fundamentally  mis¬ 
taken  the  nature  of  man.  But  in  a  saner  sense  the  economic 
criticism  of  past  history  and  present  politics  is  so  far  true  that  it 
has  been  made  impossible  to  take  a  merely  drum-and-trumpet  view 
of  past  politics  or  present  history.  The  drum,  the  trumpet,  have 
been  and  are  great  symbols.  To  banish  them  from  our  writing 
would  be  like  condemning  portrait  painting  on  a  plea  of  the  superior 
importance  of  physiology.  But  what  has  to  be  explained  is  the 
social  origin  of  the  forces  behind  the  speeches  of  Parliaments  and 
the  banners  of  armies. 

* 

*  * 

A  month  ago  there  was  a  crash  in  the  copper  market.  It  was 
like  the  first  cry  of  panic  in  a  crow’d  w'hich  has  been  trying  to 
suppress  its  apprehensions.  The  collapse  of  American  stocks  w’as 
more  disastrous  than  the  fall  of  Russian  credit  after  the  battle 
of  Tsushima.  The  Knickerbocker  Trust  closed  its  doors,  and  its 
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president,  Mr.  Barney,  has  since  committed  suicide.  So  grimly 
real  is  Drury  Lane  melodrama  in  the  sphere  of  modem  businesB. 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Mr.  Kockefeller,  those  imagined  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  wicked  wealth,  exerted  a  practical  influence  more 
immediate,  and  more  beneficent  at  the  moment,  than  any  powers 
possessed  by  President  Roosevelt  under  law;  and  they  averted  a 
national  disaster.  Other  financial  institutions  were  saved.  At  the 
cabled  signal,  gold  poured  in  from  Europe — until  Europe  trembled 
for  itself  and  checked  the  msh — as  men  might  move  when  a  General 
telegraphs  for  free  reinforcements,  but  with  equal  danger  to  the 
positions  denuded.  But  all  this  could  not  stay  the  run  on  the  New 
York  banks.  “  To  stop  the  Duke,  go  for  gold,”  is  a  placard  famous 
in  our  political  history.  Democracy  in  America  showed  its  ability 
to  stop  all  things,  including  its  own  employment,  by  going  for  its 
money.  It  besieged  the  banks,  waited  until  it  was  paid,  took  its 
dollars  away  in  its  pockets,  its  handbags,  its  valises,  and  odder 
receptacles;  and  millions  upon  millions  were  thus  withdrawn  from 
circulation  at  a  moment  when  stringency  was  already  threatening 
to  be  as  fatal  as  the  slave  with  the  bowstring.  The  extraordinary 
spectacle  was  seen  of  money  hoarded  in  masses  by  the  American 
people,  repeating  the  immemorial  instinct  of  India  and  Egypt.  All 
the  banks  in  the  United  States  practically  suspended  cash  payments, 
and  ceased  to  cash  cheques.  Currency  was  at  a  premium,  and 
credit  at  an  end.  Great  firms,  substantially  solvent,  became  tech¬ 
nically  bankrupt,  owing  to  money  being  unobtainable  for  immediate 
needs.  Orders  were  cancelled  or  withheld.  Output  was  reduced. 
The  vast  volume  of  production  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  is  said 
to  have  been  diminished  by  more  than  one-half.  Labour  was  dis¬ 
banded.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen  found  themselves 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  a  financial  convulsion  more  destruc¬ 
tive  than  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.  Immigrants  began  to 
stream  back  to  Europe. 

* 

*  * 

Many  commercial  crises  in  the  past  have  been  more  violent,  but 
none  has  been  more  instructive.  The  sensational  severities  just 
described  are  for  the  most  part  temporary.  But  the  reaction,  what¬ 
ever  may  prove  to  be  the  precise  degree  of  its  intensity,  is  likely 
to  be  long  and  depressing.  To  touch  upon  the  question  of  American 
currency  reform,  or  to  enter  into  the  technical  aspects  of  the  crisis, 
would  be  far  beyond  our  province  here.  But  the  broad  realities  are 
very  intelligible.  The  boom  was  not  artificial ;  neither  was  the  crisis. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  created  by  the  wild  fever  of 
speculation  in  Wall  Street,  which  stimulated  the  rise  and  precipitated 
the  crash.  There  had  been  a  great  series  of  magnificent  harvests 
necessarily  leading  to  a  tremendous  development  of  transport,  manu¬ 
facture,  and  mining.  The  new  feeling  of  commercial  pessimism 
throughout  the  world  means  at  bottom  an  instinctive  fear  that  we 
are  about  to  enter  upon  a  cycle  of  reduced  harvests.  The  figures 
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of  the  Washington  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  the 
American  crops  for  this  year,  though  fair,  measured  by  any  but  the 
most  recent  standards,  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  less  than 
the  yield  of  last  year  or  of  the  yield  before.  But  industry  and 
transport  were  equipping  themselves  for  a  maximum  of  activity. 
They  are  suddenly  confronted  by  a  checked  demand.  This  is  what 
made  the  present  crisis  and  the  coming  reaction  inevitable.  The 
one  was  not  caused  by  wicked  wealth  or  mad  speculation,  nor  can 
the  depression  be  remedied  by  State  intervention  or  by  any  agency 
of  man.  He  must  wait  until  nature  is  once  more  mysteriously  moved 
to  yield  the  utmost  favours  of  the  soil.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  financial  conditions  mean  a  sharp  check  to  confidence  and  enter¬ 
prise;  the  consequences  will  be  felt  in  thousands  of  English  and 
German  homes,  where  not  a  word  about  the  New  York  financial  crisis 
has  been  read  or  understood.  Whole  army  corps  of  European  labour 
will  be  disbanded  because  only  six  bushels  of  corn  have  been 
harvested  this  year  in  the  United  States,  where  seven  w’ere  reaped 
before. 

* 

»  * 

The  sequel  of  the  commercial  crisis  will  have  a  most  important 
bearing  upon  the  Presidential  election.  Next  year  is  campaign 
year.  In  twelve  months  from  now  there  will  be  another  president  in 
White  House,  or  Air.  Roosevelt — called  to  the  extraordinary  honour 
of  guiding  the  political  destinies  of  the  American  people  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  man  has  ever  ruled  them — will  have  been  elected 
fora  third  term.  He  will  have  “  reigned  ”  more  than  eleven  years. 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  popularity  seems  less  in  New  York,  but  it  has  been 
increased  in  the  West  and  South  by  his  remarkable  journey  down  the 
Mississippi  and  his  vigorous  and  sensible  advocacy  of  improving  the 
great  waterways  so  strangely  neglected,  and  preserving  the  magni¬ 
ficent  natural  resources  so  recklessly  exhausted.  Air.  Cortelyou’s 
financial  measures  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  Cabinet  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  crisis,  included  the  issue  of  Panama  bonds  and  Three 
per  cent.  Certificates  of  Indebtedness ;  and  these  means  were  meant  to 
bring  back  thirty  millions  sterling  of  the  hoarded  money  into  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Treasury  action  has  been  accepted  as  useful  but  dubious, 
and  no  enthusiasm  has  been  excited  by  any  undefined  master-stroke 
such  as  the  President’s  admirers  vaguely  expected.  Air.  Taft’s  can¬ 
didature  for  the  succession  has  lost  strength  rapidly  by  one  of  the 
bewildering  emotional  changes  of  American  politics,  and  Air.  Hughes, 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  has  so  steadily  attracted  support  that  he 
is  now  undoubtedly  one  of  the  three  most  probable  nominations  on 
the  Republican  side.  Of  late  Governor  Hughes  has  made  a  number  of 
adroit  and  veiled  speeches  damaging  the  President  by  inferences  more 
eSective  than  open  attack.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  in  the 
United  States  that  the  choice  for  the  Republicans  will  really  lie 
between  Air.  Roosevelt  and  Air.  Hughes.  Air.  Taft,  able  and  popular 
as  he  is,  finds  himself  injured  by  standing  not  so  much  upon  his 
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original  merits  but  as  the  President’s  echo.  Democracy  apparently 
will  not  accept  a  second  best,  and  if  it  is  to  be  called  upon  again 
expressly  to  vote  for  Rooseveltism,  it  would  rather  take  the  full 
plunge  and  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  With  characteristic  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  formalities  which  are  of  such  rigid  importance  with  us, 
the  President’s  voluntary  declaration  that  “  under  no  circumstances  ” 
would  he  stand  again  or  allow  himself  to  be  nominated,  is  not 
seriously  thought  by  anyone  to  be  a  thing  that  need  stand  in  his 
way.  Upon  the  other  hand  are  the  Conservative  interests,  who  do 
not  love  Mr.  Hughes’s  fearless  and  treacherous  independence  of 
character,  but  regard  him  intellectually  as  a  Moderate.  Time  will 
elucidate  this  very  fascinating  problem.  In  the  meantime  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Democratic  party  seem  more  hopeless  than  ever.  After 
ten  years  of  public  striving  to  roll  the  stone  to  the  summit,  it  pants 
like  Sisyphus  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,  like 
Benedick,  “  will  still  be  talking,  but  nobody  marks  him.”  Mr. 
Hearst  has  suddenly  eliminated  himself — if,  indeed,  a  bladder  can 
be  drowned — by  an  unscrupulous  manoeuvre  which  was  too  clever 
by  half.  There  is  no  dupe  so  complete,  says  Lytton  somewhere,  as 
the  dupe  who  thinks  he  can  dupe  everybody. 

* 

*  * 

Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst  had  repeatedly  declared  his  aban¬ 
donment  of  political  ambitions.  The  world  only  wondered  what  was 
his  new  plan  to  be  President.  In  the  New  York  municipal  elections 
decided  three  weeks  ago  several  nominees  of  the  prince  of  yellow¬ 
ness  were  standing  for  minor  offices.  On  the  eve  of  the  elections 
“  The  Times,  England,”  suddenly  received  from  Mr.  Hearst  by 
cable  an  anti-British  manifesto  of  inimitable  abusiveness  sent  for 
the  obvious  purpose  of  being  cabled  back  to  New  York.  “  The  deeds 
of  England,”  declares  the  son  of  Ameiica — for  he  makes  us  write 
about  him  in  the  Jeffersonian  language  he  assumes — “  The  deeds  of 
England  have  always  been  detrimental  to  this  country,  and  the 
intelligent  citizens  of  this  nation  know  that  England  would  be  as 
ready  to  encourage  Orientals  to  make  war  upon  this  country  as  she 
was  to  incite  the  Indians  to  murder  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
colonists  in  the  days  of  our  struggle  for  independence.”  The  mani¬ 
festo  goes  on  to  suggest  with  irresponsible  cheerfulness  that  if  there 
is  war  in  the  Pacific  it  will  be  brought  on  by  Japan  with  the  secret 
encouragement  of  England.  All  this  is  aimed  at  the  Irish  and 
German  votes  lately  showing  an  ominous  tendency  to  come  together 
in  America.  The  offence  of  The  Times  was  that  one  of  its  correspon¬ 
dents  a  month  before — “  I  served  with  Grant  in  Illinois  two  years 
before  the  war!  ” — had  accused  the  yellow  Press  of  working  up  a 
war  with  Japan,  and  had  revived  a  true  story.  Some  time  before 
the  destruction  of  the  Maine  the  New  York  World  sent  its  artist- 
correspondent,  Mr.  Frederick  Remington,  to  Cuba  with  instructions 
to  remain  until  hostilities  opened.  Mr.  Remington,  seeing  no 
apparent  demand  at  that  time  for  hostilities,  wired  to  his  proprietor: 
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“  Everything  is  quiet.  Tiiere  is  no  trouble  here.  There  will  be  no 
war.  I  wish  to  return.”  Prompt  came  Mr.  Hearst’s  message; 

“  Please  remain.  You  furnish  the  pictures,  and  I’ll  furnish  the 
war.”  The  means  of  retort  were  ready  to  the  hand  of  The  Times, 
which  at  once  republished  suitable  passages  of  the  terrific  indictment 
delivered  by  Secretary  Root  twelve  months  ago  in  the  President’s 
name.  In  that  speech  the  new  prophet  of  Jeffersonian  democracy 
then  standing  for  Governor  of  New  York  was  publicly  arraigned  as  a 
base  and  perilous  demagogue,  a  moral  monarchist,  an  inciter  of  the 
passions  which  led  to  McKinley’s  assassination.  But  stupendous 
are  the  ironies  of  party  politics  when  there  are  in  the  electoral  market 
the  votes  of  a  third  body  like  Mr.  Hearst’s  Independence  League. 
That  gentleman  is  the  condottiere  of  political  campaigns.  Last  year 
he  was  allied  with  Tammany  and  the  Republicans  denounced  him 
as  a  being  so  bad  that  even  wirepullers  of  ordinary  turpitude  would 
not  touch  him  to  save  their  polls.  This  year  the  Republican 
managers  went  arm  in  arm  to  the  ballot  with  Mr.  Hearst  and  his 
merry  men — and  Tammany  beat  them  all.  What  tutelary  imps  of 
character  had  turned  the  wigwam  into  a  Temple  of  Justice,  and  made 
the  tomahawk  as  her  sword,  while  the  austere  figure  of  Mr.  IMurphy 
winked  with  one  unbandaged  eye? 

* 

*  * 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  extraordinary 
trial  in  Berlin  before  the  butcher  and  the  milkman,  but  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  protest  against  the  tendency  of  most  English  newspapers 
to  regard  as  proved  charges  for  which  no  evidence  was  produced, 
and  which  Herr  Harden  denies  having  made.  There  is  no  tenderness 
in  these  pages  towards  German  policy.  There  is  the  more  respect 
here  for  the  dignity  of  a  nation  which  is  only  formidable  because 
it  is  great,  and  we  shall  venture  to  warn  public  opinion  against 
accepting  too  readily  the  general  view  of  this  case  as  expressed 
even  in  journals  considering  themselves  pro-German.  The  hearing 
of  the  appeal  before  a  more  competent  court  will  show  to  what  extent 
the  ruling  caste  in  Prussia  has  need  to  amend  its  morals;  but  there 
is  much  need  in  Germany  to  amend  the  law  of  libel.  The  conduct 
of  the  case  was  as  fantastic  as  the  comedy  of  Kopenick,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  enter  somewhat  fully,  not,  indeed,  into  the  pathological, 
but  into  the  political  and  journalistic  aspects  of  this  scandal.  Let 
us  remember  the  Thaw  case  in  New  York;  let  us  remember  the  two 
most  notorious  trials  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  this  country ; 
let  us  remember  that  the  police  in  every  capital  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  existence  of  a  class  of  offenders  known  in  very  age,  in 
every  nation,  and  apparently  impossible  to  eradicate.  Then  let 
us  pause  before  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  Germany  is  already 
corrupt,  or  that  its  military  caste  is  decadent.  Upon  the  acquittal 
by  the  butcher  and  the  milkman  after  Herr  Harden  had  explained 
that  he  had  made  no  definite  charges  against  Count  Kuno  von 
VOL.  LXXXII.  N.S.  4  A 
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iMoltke,  but  had  only  imputed  to  his  victim  a  morbid  psychology, 
there  was  a  cai’uival  of  cheap  phrases.  Some  critic  in  Paris  said 
t  hat  it  was  the  Nemesis  of  Sedan.  Nearer  commentators  inevitably 
compared  Herr  Harden  with  Juvenal,  though  he  is  a  Juvenal  of  in¬ 
sinuation.  Others  compared  him  with  Junius,  but  he  is  a  Junius 
incapable  of  enduring  anonymity — though  well  versed  in  the  familiar 
art  of  using  the  morals  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  prejudice  the 
policy  of  George  III.  The  whole  episode  as  part  of  that  shadow 
side  of  German  history  commenced  with  Bismarck’s  fall  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Hohenlohe  diaries,  deserves  a  less  conventional 
analysis. 

* 

*  * 

]^Iaximilian  Harden,  now  a  man  of  forty-six,  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  least  responsible  personalities  now  living.  He  imagines 
himself  the  anti-Kaiser,  as  Julian  might  have  imagined  himself  the 
Anti-Christ.  Through  all  his  work  there  runs  that  vein  of  brilliant 
charlatanism  usually  required  for  the  overwhelming  immediate  suc¬ 
cesses  which  resemble  those  of  the  footlights.  His  little  buff  weekly. 
Die  Zukunft,  is  more  original  and  more  dreaded  than  any  other 
periodical  in  the  world.  But  this  is  not  chiefly  because  he  is  the 
Heine  of  journalism — a  term  more  exact  than  might  seem  at  first 
glance — but  because  he  is  a  human  stiletto  invisibly  driven  by 
Bismarck’s  dead  hand.  His  beginnings  were  enigmatical,  and  his 
own  name  is  Witkowski.  As  it  is  Treitschke’s  Slav  blood  that  flames 
in  that  great  historian’s  worship  of  German  power,  it  is  Harden’s 
Slav  blood  which  makes  the  extremism  he  affects  the  caricature  of 
German  patriotism.  In  early  life  he  was  on  the  stage,  and  showed 
himself  later  a  bom  dramatic  critic.  It  is  essentially  what  he  is 
yet.  Thus  his  own  name,  as  sometimes  happens  with  actors,  has 
become  less  real  to  bim  than  his  assumed  one.  The  histrionic  method 
has  become  with  him  first  nature.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  the  quality  of  the  histrionics.  That  is  admirable.  Herr 
Harden  plays  a  permanent  part — so  that  the  memory  of  the  man 
before  the  role  must  seem  to  him  like  an  intimation  of  pre-existence 
— but  he  plays  that  part  nearly  as  well  as  Kean.  Except  that  it 
is  all  a  vibration  of  imaginative  intelligence,  that  feeling  as  well  as 
fury  seem  methodical.  The  sense  of  character,  of  simplicity,  of 
authentic  earnestness  is  not  conveyed ;  whence  art  never  conceals  art. 
Herr  Harden,  like  one  or  two  other  journalists  at  the  centre  of 
things  in  European  capitals,  is  said  to  keep  elaborate  note-books. 
In  English  history  he  is  probably  well  read.  His  pages  are  packed 
with  exact  dates,  polyglot  phrases,  arresting  quotations.  This  matter 
is  not  manipulated  with  ease,  and  the  elaborate  staccato  of  the  style 
suggests  not  Tacitus,  but  neurasthenia.  Journalism  in  all  countries 
is  apt  to  forget  that  uncondensed  thought  does  not  cease  to  be 
prolix  when  it  comes  out  in  a  crackle  of  short  sentences.  With 
Maximilian  Harden  the  form  only  is  terse,  and  he  has  never  coined  a 
pensee  that  will  live.  Yet  week  by  week  Die  Zukunft  is  a  marvellous 
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performance,  and  the  Junius  of  Berlin  has  kept  it  up  for  fifteen 
years. 

* 

*  * 

Harden  wrote  some  articles  after  Bismarck’s  fall  which  delighted 
the  old  Chancellor  in  his  new  mood.  He  sent  for  his  young  defender 
and  after  that  Harden  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Friedrichsruh.  It 
was  an  immortal  opportunity  for  any  writer.  Bismarck  poured  into 
the  ears  of  his  advocate  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  contents  of  the 
third  volume  of  Gcdanhen  and  Erinncrungen.  That  intercourse  was 
like  reading  the  private  memoirs  of  our  time  thirty  years  before 
the  probable  date  of  publication.  Of  all  this  his  confidant  is 
supposed  to  have  made  a  minute  record.  Herr  Hai'den  could  write 
nothing  so  improbable  and  hazardous,  but  men  supposed  it  might 
have  come  from  Bismax’ck.  In  1892  Die  Zukunft  was  founded.  Tt 
was  the  organ  of  daring  and  implacable  personal  attack  upon  the 
Kaiser.  Junius,  the  known,  first  became  conspicuous  to  the  outer 
world  when  he  suffered  repeated  imprisonments  for  majestiitsbclcidi- 
gung.  He  always  resumed  with  increased  success  his  campaign  of 
unmeasured  imputation.  It  is  his  great  service  to  Germany  that 
he  has  been  a  deadly  foe  to  the  Byzantinism  which  has  only  injured 
the  Imperial  dignity  by  servile  flattery  of  the  Kaiser’s  person.  Last 
year  there  began  to  appear  some  articles  in  the  Zukunft  conveying, 
in  an  oracular  form,  unmistakable  and  monstrous  suggestions  against 
some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Emperor’s  entourage. 
The  Crown  Prince,  with  great  courage,  showed  the  articles  to  his 
father.  The  Kaiser  with  equal  strength  at  once  destroyed  the 
incriminated  persons  politically.  The  guilt  of  two  officers  of  high 
rank  but  of  no  political  importance  is  not  disputed.  But  Prince 
Philipp  zu  Eulenburg  of  Schloss  Liebenberg  in  the  Mark  was  also 
disgraced,  though  he  had  been  supposed  for  many  years  to  be  the 
power  behind  the  Throne.  Count  Kuno  Moltke,  Governor  of  Berlin, 
resigned  his  office  and  took  legal  action  after  the  public  prosecutor 
had  refused  to  interv'ene. 

* 

*  * 

This  unhappy  man  is  a  musician  and  a  sentimentalist  of  an  extra¬ 
vagant  type.  That  is  a  deadly  weakness,  but  not  unknown  ii. 
Germany  among  men  of  honour  and  courage,  who  suppose  they  are 
imitating  Goethe  when  they  cultivate  the  morbid  sensibilities  of 
Pierre  Loti.  We  shall  not  say  one  word  about  the  course  of  the 
astounding  exhibition  called  a  trial.  Count  Kuno  Moltke  was 
accused  of  everything  except  the  charge  against  which  he  was 
defending  himself.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  convict 
him  of  that  charge ;  yet  every  irrelevant  means  was  employed  to 
secure  his  damnation  in  this  terrible  ordeal;  Herr  Harden  main¬ 
tained  that  he  had  accused  his  victim  of  nothing  more  than  a 
diseased  psychology ;  the  defendant  wound  up  with  a  speech  of  two 
hours’  duration  upon  the  Morocco  question;  the  orator  was  acquitted 
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on  that  question;  and  Count  Kuno  ]\loltke  was  blasted,  by  verbiage 
declared  not  to  mean  what  it  appeared  to  mean;  and  because  the 
butcher  and  the  milkman  believed  that  the  theory  of  this  hapless  ! 
man’s  abnormal  psychology  was  on  the  whole  plausible.  It  would  i 
be  wrong  to  anticipate  in  anj^  way  the  verdict  of  the  superior  i 
Court.  But  there  has  been  as  yet  no  judicial  procedure.  The  case  | 
has  not  been  tried.  Count  Kuno  Moltke  has  had  no  fair  play.  It  is  ! 
at  present  as  though  Dreyfus  had  been  condemned  by  implication,  i 
not  upon  suspicion  of  having  written  the  bordereau,  but  upon  col-  | 
lateral  indications  of  a  presumptive  tendency  towards  psychological  ’ 
treason.  Subsequent  to  the  Haixlen  trial,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  i 
himself  had  to  appear  in  court  to  deny  appalling  accusations  made  I 
by  a  worthless  libeller,  and  now  abjectly  withdrawn.  In  this  second  i 
case.  Prince  Philipp  zu  Eulenburg  himself  appeared  as  a  witness  i 
and  protested  innocence  of  the  charges  in  the  Zukunft.  Even  in  this  i 
instance,  it  is  better  to  suspend  judgment,  although  the  position  of  i 
this  personage — to  whom  Prince  Biilow  owes  his  aj.  pointment—  i 
is  different  from  the  position  of  Count  Kuno  iMoltke,  who  has  faced  i 
his  accuser.  The  important  thing  at  present  is  that  Harden  has 
P-ot  proved  criminal  conduct  against  either  of  the  persons  supposed  ^ 
to  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  Camarilla.  While,  above  all,  : 
the  political  offence  imputed  to  them  is  that  they  were  favourable  to  j 
a  pacific  compromise  with  France  upon  the  Morocco  question.  Thus  ^ 
the  Camarilla  is  indicted  for  being  the  party  of  peace  in  the  p 
Kaiser’s  Councils.  Its  two  most  prominent  members  have  no  I 
personal  crime  yet  proved  against  them.  The  worst  revelations  of  | 
the  trial  were  made  about  other  people.  Herr  Harden  finally 
brings  down  the  house  and  dazzles  the  butcher  and  the  milkman  by  I 
an  oration  upon  the  Morocco  question ;  he  had  triumphantly  run  I 
the  risk  of  six  weeks’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  £30;  and  all  | 
Europe,  assured  that  the  voice  of  lower  middle-class  Berlin  is  the 
voice  of  God,  is  urged  to  hail  the  Heine  of  journalism  as  a  wise 
politician,  a  logical  opponent,  and  a  moral  hero. 

* 

«  * 

One  of  Herr  Harden’s  points  was  that  he  had  been  in  possession 
of  his  information  for  five  years;  that  he  had  refrained  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  on  personal  grounds  from  taking  action  against 
the  men  whom  he  believed  to  be  unworthy  to  sit  in  their  Sovereign’s 
Councils,  and  to  be  bringing  ruin  upon  their  country;  that  he  w^as 
inflexibly  actuated  throughout  by  purely  political  motives;  but  that 
when  the  Camarilla  helped  to  prevent  Germany  from  going  to  war 
with  France,  the  patience  of  five  years  gave  way,  and  the  personal 
scandal  leaped  to  light.  We  feel  bound  to  point  out  that  the  two 
hours’  oration  was,  both  in  the  pathological  and  the  political  argu¬ 
ment,  a  tissue  of  incoherence  in  staccato  sentences.  In  one  part 
of  his  speech,  for  instance,  where  he  is  seeking  to  establish  a 


connection  between  politics  and  the  scr.ndals.  Hen’  Harden  main- 
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tains  that  persons  of  perverted  tendency  are  inferior  in  political 
competence ;  while  in  another  passage  he  remarks  that  they  may  be 
great  soldiers  and  statesmen.  It  is  difficult  to  comment  with 
restraint  upon  the  pestilent  imposture  of  methods  like  these,  or  of 
the  strange  complacency  with  which  they  have  been  regarded  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  Press.  Nor  do  we  in  the  least  believe 
ia  the  theory  of  the  decadence  of  Germany.  Berlin  is  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  European  cities,  and  the  most  corrupt.  But  that  is 
another  matter.  More  serious  still  is  the  fact  that  Germans  have 
rushed  rapidly  into  city  life  at  a  time  when  all  spiritual  faith  in 
theories  of  moral  restraint  is  ceasing  to  exist.  The  influence  of  the 
Socialist  temper  extends  far  beyond  the  ranks  of  Bebel’s  political 
adherents ;  and  it  would  be  fairly  safe  to  say  that  a  religion  of 
materialism  has  become  the  faith  of  a  third  part  of  the  German 
;  people.  Worst  of  all,  pornographic  literature  is  becoming  a  greater 

evil  in  Germany  than  it  ever  was  in  France,  because  the  numbers 
of  the  town-dwelling  population  are  now  far  larger,  and  they  can  all 
read.  In  all  this  there  is  an  immense  peril  for  the  future  of  Germany 
;  —a  moral  danger  infinitely  more  serious  than  the  political  progress  of 
,  the  Socialists.  Germany  does  not  need  most  the  political  bloc  at 
present  existing.  She  needs  a  moral  bloc  including  the  Catholic 
,  Centre  which  shall  do  battle  for  the  old  national  and  spiritual  idealism 

I  which  was  the  great  soul  of  her  great  age ;  and  she  will  be  saved 

I  by  that  new  awakening  or  she  will  not  be  saved  at  all.  But  there 

can  he  little  doubt  that  the  revulsion  is  already  beginning.  There  is 
t  no  doubt  that  the  foundations  and  structure  of  the  nation  are  still 

'  in  the  main  sound.  No  decadent  people  has  ever  increased  at  the 

'  rate  of  a  million  souls  a  year,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  its 

1  rate  of  mortality.  The  Germans  are  still  foremost,  in  spite  of  all,  in 

1  work,  discipline,  and  research.  We  shall  do  well  to  remember  that 

!  the  spiritual  state  of  England  never  seemed  worse  than  it  was  when 

>  the  Methodist  revival  began,  thirty  years  after  Marlborough — and 

a  dozen  years  before  Chatham  swept  the  world !  With  another 
Chatham  at  their  head  instead  of  at  ours  the  Germans  would  be  the 
greatest  people  in  existence.  We  shall  do  well  neither  to  exaggerate 
nor  to  overlook  the  dangers  to  which  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  are  exposed 
5  in  their  present  period  of  economic  and  moral  transition,  but,  above 

S'  all,  to  continue  learning  from  the  supreme  lessons  of  national  ergan- 

5  isation  their  history  and  their  practise  have  to  teach. 

3 

b  ♦  * 

>■  This  is  the  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  further  remarkable  plan 

^  just  introduced  for  the  increase  of  the  German  navy.  Upon  the 
’  personal  aspect  of  the  Kaiser’s  visit  we  comment  at  length  elsewhere, 
and  the  reception  extended  to  him  as  the  guest  both  of  the  King 
1*  and  of  the  nation  has  been  brilliant  and  sincere.  It  is  desirable 

*  that  the  discussion  of  the  naval  question  should  be  objective  and,  as 

the  Germans  say,  sachlich,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  discussion 
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should  be  candid.  When  it  was  mentioned  in  these  pages  last  month 
that  the  coming  German  naval  programme  would  add  £3,500,000 
to  the  estimates,  that  view  was  thought  to  be  the  wdld  suggestion 
of  an  alarmist.  The  actual  increase  proposed  is  £3,000,000,  equi¬ 
valent  in  proportion  to  an  addition  to  our  naval  Budget  of  £6,000,000 
at  one  sweep.  Sixteen  German  Dreadnoughts  are  to  be  built  in  six 
years,  and  long  before  that  period  yet  another  proposal  for  rushing 
up  will  be  made.  Our  action  is,  of  course,  governed  by  considera¬ 
tions  which  make  controversy  at  the  present  moment  unnecessary. 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  impeach  German  motives.  Motives  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  What  the  Admiralty  of  this  country  is  bound 
to  provide  at  any  cost  is  concrete  security  against  possible  changes 
of  motives — concrete  security  the  most  complete  that  can  be  devised. 
There  will  be  friction  in  the  Keichstag  in  connection  with  the  new 
taxation  rendered  necessary,  but  there  will  be  no  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  new  German  programme  makes  necessary  a  supple¬ 
mentary  naval  estimate  on  our  side.  There  has  been  much 
mischievous  and  shallow  talk  about  the  temporary  disadvantages 
of  the  German  Navy  in  respect  of  materiel.  It  is  the  man  behind 
the  gun  who  counts.  The  rest  is  a  matter  that  the  finance  and 
technique  of  a  great  nation  can  always  remedy.  Germany  has 
already  50,000  seamen.  In  time,  and  in  no  very  long  time,  judging 
by  the  past,  she  will  have  a  hundred  thousand.  Do  as  we  will,  this 
process  remains,  as  Americans  says,  one  of  the  hardest  propositions 
we  have  ever  been  up  against.  It  is  one  of  the  most  momentous 
facts  we  have  ever  had  to  confront  in  the  w^hole  of  our  history.  The 
rise  of  German  naval  power  in  the  North  Sea  is  a  movement  far 
more  important  for  us  than  has  been  the  extension  of  the  Tsar’s 
dominion  in  Asia.  This  at  least  is  indisputable,  whatever  further 
inferences  may  be  drawn.  Germans  believe  that  the  further  and 
rapid  development  of  their  fleet  is  a  vital  necessity.  In  spite  of 
our  assurances  that  they  cannot  improve  their  fighting  position,  and 
that  we  shall  alvi^ays  contrive  to  launch  two  ships  against  one,  they 
know  perfectly  well  that  in  the  creation  of  a  great  personnel  and 
a  great  tradition  they  are,  in  fact,  slowly  reducing  the  odds.  We 
on  our  side  are  bound  to  use  our  internal  and  diplomatic  resources 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  Germany  from  holding,  in  addition  to 
her  vast  military  strength,  the  balance  of  naval  power.  That  this 
problem  will  bear  with  full  weight  upon  the  years  to  come  before 
any  solution  is  found,  every  responsible  man  in  both  nations  must 
realise.  England  has  never  been  so  profoundly  justified  at  any 
moment  of  her  history  as  she  is  in  this.  She  has  not  taken  the 
challenging  part.  She  is  seeking  to  hold  what  she  has.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  years  she  has  held  the  supremacy,  but  kept  the  peace  of 
the  seas.  She  means  to  keep  a  grasp  on  the  trident  as  firm  as 
the  German  grasp  on  the  hilt.  In  the  new  era  of  naval  competition 
it  will  be  an  infinite  source  of  moral  and  mental  strength  to  this 


country  that,  while  Germany  in  her  naval  development  is  fighting 
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for  a  better  dinner,  we  are  fighting  for  the  whole  of  our  life.  We 
did  not  begin  the  competition.  We  cannot  stay  it;  and  if  it  is 
not  stayed  beyond  a  certain  point  two  great  lines  of  national  develop¬ 
ment  will  converge  until  they  reach  the  clashing  point. 

* 

*  * 

The  Russian  Parliament  assembled  a  w'eek  ago  with  a  vast 
monarchical  Conservative  majority.  The  revolutionaries  and 
Socialists  are  a  fraction;  the  Cadets,  implacably  attacked  by  the 
Government  as  their  attitude  of  irreconcilable  impotence  has  in¬ 
vited,  are  reduced  to  a  handful.  By  the  junction  of  the  Octobrists 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  Right,  a  strong  Conservative  majority 
has  been  created,  apart  from  the  extreme  reactionaries.  The  first 
Parliament  was  the  Red  Duma;  the  second  was  rouge  et  noir;  the 
third  is  called  the  Black  Duma.  It  is  mainlj^  a  Parliament  of  land- 
owners,  and,  as  far  as  representative  character  is  concerned,  corre¬ 
sponds  as  well  with  the  present  social  conditions  in  Russia  as  did 
any  Parliament  in  this  country  with  our  own  conditions  before  1832. 
W'e  are  not  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  the  worst  thing  which 
could  have  happened  for  Russia.  The  towns  are  naturally  dis¬ 
pleased.  No  real  revelation  of  the  peasants’  minds  can  be  arrived 
at  by  any  mental  equivalent  of  Rontgen’s  rays.  Tbe  opening  of 
the  new  Chamber  occurred  amid  the  profound  indifference  of  St. 
Petersburg.  The  wild  expectations  that  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  could  be  created  in  three  sessions  by  a  responsible  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  Cadet  majority — all  this  has  disappeared.  Now  that 
there  are  no  anticipations,  real  progress  may  begin,  and  a  very 
different  Russia  may  be  seen  ten  years  hence.  To  the  impatient 
minds  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  the  thought  of  going  slow 
for  as  much  as  a  decade  seemed  like  postponement  for  eternity; 
but  a  decade  is  an  exceedingly  short  period,  as  all  politicians  feel 
on  looking  back.  To  us  it  seems  that  representative  institutions  in 
Russia  are  based  for  the  first  time  on  bedrock.  The  franchise  cannot 
be  further  narrowed;  any  future  change  must  mean  an  extended 
suffrage.  The  Tsar’s  IMinisters  can  scarcely  send  about  its  business 
a  Conservative  majority  which  is  wise  enough  not  to  ask  for 
responsible  Government.  Upon  tbe  other  hand,  all  Parliaments 
tend  gradually  but  inevitably  to  enlarge  their  functions.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  faced  are  still  appalling.  The  terrorist  movement  still 
rages,  though  its  chronic  horrors  have  ceased  to  arouse  interest  in 
or  out  of  Russia.  The  state  of  siege  which  exists  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  country  cannot  be  raised.  Revolutionary  violence  can 
only  start  a  game  which  despotism  must  always  win.  Let  us  hope 
that  M.  Stolypin  and  the  coalition  majority  of  the  Octobrists  and 
the  Right  may  work  well  together;  and  that  the  Cadets,  chastened 
by  disastrous  experience,  and  exerting  their  undoubted  ability  to 
compensate  for  the  paucity  of  their  numbers,  may  see  that  there 
can  be  no  solution  of  the  tremendous  problems  of  their  country 
without  temperate  persistency  and — patience,  patience,  patience. 


THE  STOOPING  LADY.^ 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 

WHICH  MRS.  GEORGE  FOX  UNDERSTANDS. 

Lady  Barwise  was  extremely  surprised  to  find  herself  in  any 
sort  of  agreement  with  a  Mrs.  George  Fox.  “  The  Chambre  con¬ 
nection — but  really  a  person  of  proper  feeling.  That  most  unhappy 
child — impossible  that  she  should  remain  here  for  a  moment.  Dearest 
mamma  is  so  sensitive — and  they  say  that  the  Prince — so  altogether 
I  was  thankful  to  get  rid  of  her;  and  Mrs.  Fox  was  peilectly 
reasonable,  and  very  kind  about  it.”  Mrs.  Fox  had,  in  fact,  jumped 
at  a  proposal  which  she  would  have  hesitated  herself  to  open. 
The  culprit  was  given  over  to  her;  she  had  her  safely  now  in  her 
Brompton  lodgings,  where  for  a  time  she  was  seldom  out  of  her 
arms. 

After  the  first  cooings  and  tear-minglings — with  “  There,  then, 
my  precious,  you  are  safe  with  your  !Mary — cry  your  fill  ” — she 
had  attempted  gentle  admonitions  of  that  sort  which  any  good 
woman,  with  howsoever  fine  an  ardour  she  have  embraced  matri¬ 
mony,  always  feels  constrained  to  give.  Xo  wife,  we  may  suppose, 
ever  forgets  the  plunge  into  the  dark  which  has  preceded  her  happi¬ 
ness;  and  no  girl  ever  believes  in  it.  Therefore,  so  long  as  IMrs.  Fox 
confined  herself  to  platitude  her  doctrine  was  accepted  with  docility. 
Her  friend  was  too  young  to  deal  with  generalities,  and  accepted 
them  as  the  insignia  of  matrons.  But  when  the  good  lady  was 
forced,  by  honest  belief,  to  go  further,  when  it  became  evident 
that  she  frankly  deplored  the  betrothal,  ^liss  Hermia  became  the 
amazon;  and  it  was  a  fierce  j'oung  face  that  lifted  from  Mary’s 
bosom,  and  a  pair  of  scornful  eyes  which  made  Mary’s  to  quail. 

“Unworthy!  You  call  him  unworthy! 

“  His  position,  dearest.”  Think  of  his  position — and  yours!  ” 

“  Why  should  I  think  of  what  my  mother  gave  no  thought  to? 
Would  you  have  called  my  father  unworthy?  ” 

“  Your  father,  my  darling,  was  my  own  cousin.” 

“  Well,  everybody  must  be  somebody’s  cousin,  I  suppose.  If  I 
am  to  be  careful  of  your  cousins,  IMary,  I  do  think  you  should 
remember  Mr.  Vemour’s.  ” 

“  Your  father  was  undoubtedly  a  gentleman,”  said  Mrs.  Fox. 

To  which  she  replied,  “  And  so  is  jNIr.  Vernour,  without  any  kind 
of  doubt.” 

(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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“  Not  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Hermy.” 

The  girl’s  own  eyes  grew  dreamy,  and  her  voice  sounded  tired. 
“The  world!  I  had  forgotten  it.  Where  is  the  world?  Inside  the 
Caryll  House  gates,  I  believe — defended  by  Jacob  Jacobs.  Surely 
I  came  out  of  it  when  I  came  to  you!  ”  After  which  there  was 
nothing  immediately  to  be  done — by  the  likes  of  Mrs.  Fox — but  to 
kiss  her;  and  presently  to  take  up  the  burden  again. 

There  was,  you  see,  the  romantic  side  to  this  affair;  and  Mary 
Fox,  a  long  and  patient  traveller  in  the  Pays  du  Tendre,  was 
allured  into  occasional  peeps  at  her  old  haunts — whose  whispering 
groves,  whose  rills  and  thickets  still  had  power  to  charm.  Having 
the  case  before  her,  put  with  an  impassioned  oratory  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  rehearse,  she  had  to  confess  that  conduct  more  irre¬ 
proachably  delicate  than  that  of  the  violet-bearer  could  not  be 
conceived.  It  partook  of  the  marvellous,  even;  for  how  did  a  Brook 
Street  tradesman — and  of  his  trade  of  all  trades  in  the  world ! — how 
did  such  a  one  conjure  up  white  violets  all  the  year  round?  Pass, 
as  Hermia  calmly  passed,  the  nursery-gardener  at  Feltham — to 
what  research  it  pointed !  To  what  an  instinct  for  the  elegant ! 
Yes,  and  to  what  nice  passion !  When  she  was  told  as  a  fact  that 
her  Hermy  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  posy  of  flowers,  she  had,  in  her 
present  mood,  no  difficulty  in  believing  it.  She  could  understand 
that,  she  could  imagine  it.  There  was  Boccaccio’s  tale — Lisabetta 
fondling  her  pot  of  basil :  yes,  she  could  thrill  at  such  a  tale !  But 
by  so  much  as  you  heighten  the  lure  of  that,  by  so  much  the  more 
must  the  truth  revolt.  When  the  mystery  was  unlocked,  when 
the  veiled  lover  stood  before  her  as  he  was — what  then?  Here  her 
young  friend  confounded  her  by  a  dazzling  admission,  for  she 
simply  said  that  she  then  knew  she  had  been  in  love  before — “  Be¬ 
cause,  Mary',  I  was  so  happy,  and  liked  to  think  of  him.”  Yes,  yes, 
indeed,  that  was  the  way  of  it — that  was  the  glorious  estate.  One 
“  liked  to  think  of  him  ”  !  But  if  one  had  been  thinking  of  a  violet- 
bearer,  clothed  in  the  mossy  fragrance  of  his  tribute,  shy  and  rare 
himself  as  that  in  which  he  hid — and  then — O  Heaven  ! — the  white 
flowers  brushed  aside,  he  stood  up,  garbed  in  his  dreadful  uniform ! 
What  then,  child? 

”  Then,”  said  Hermia,  “  I  remembered  that  I  had  liked  to  think 
of  him  before.” 

”  Before!  Then  you  had - Oh,  my  dearest!  ” 

“  I  had  seen  him,  of  course,  Mary.  He  was  the  very  first  person 
I  saw  when  I  came  to  London.  ’  ’  And  thus  it  gradually  appeared 
to  have  been  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight — kindled  by  a  chance  spark 
— a  vision  of  proud  eyes  and  a  stiff  head;  blown  upon  by  a  visit  to 
Brook  Street;  set  ablaze  by  subsequent  meetings — ah!  me.  “  Har¬ 
riet  told  me  long  ago  that  I  was  interested  in  him  because  I 
admired  him,”  she  said.  “  I  was  angry  with  her  and  thought  she 
had  a  common  mind;  but  you  see  that  she  was  right.  I  didn’t  know 
it  .  .  .  but  she  was  perfectly  right.” 

She  was  able  to  speak  of  Brook  Street  by-and-by — almost  to 
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explain  Brook  Street.  She  had  been  praised  for  courage,  she  said,  j 
and  named  Lord  Sandgate;  as  a  matter  of  truth,  she  had  been  I 
“  dreadfully  afraid.  But  it  had  to  be  done,  you  see,”  she  went  on.  I 
“  I  couldn’t  help  doing  it — I  was  drawn  there — and  now — and  now  I  I 
know  why.”  Democracy  indeed!  Mary  Fox  began  to  know  why, 
too. 

Talking  of  that  visit,  she  skirted  the  inner  truth,  or  delayed  her 
search  for  it.  She  said  that  her  prevalent  feeling,  while  she  waited 
there  in  the  shop,  had  been  one  of  burning  humiliation  that  she 
should  be  doomed,  in  her  poor  finery,  to  bring  disgrace  upon  an 
honest  place.  “Imagine  it!”  she  cried.  “My  silly  silks — my 
silly  shoes  which  dared  not  be  wetted — my  feathers  and  ribbons! 
And  then  he  came  riding  up,  full  of  real  business,  dressed  for  it —  ”  ' 

“  Ah  !  ”  Mrs.  Fox  gasped. 

“Dressed  for  it — his  working  clothes — no  pretence  upon  him!” 
She  turned  her  indignant  face  to  her  friend.  “  What  right  had  I-- 
what  right  has  any  person  in  the  world,  Mary,  to  act  a  doll  at  a 
child’s  tea-party?  To  play  about,  to  trifle,  and  hinder  the  work  ol 
the  world !  Oh,  I  was  utterly  ashamed !  1  felt  that  I  was  despic< 

able,  worse  than  nothing  before  him.” 

“  But  he  did  not,  I  imagine.” 

“  He  was  more  than  kind,  he  was  noble;  but  he  could  not  deny 
his  own  nature.  He  could  not  stoop  to  me,  or  make  concessions, 
That  is  so  wonderful  in  him,  I  think.  I  had  seen  it  before  when  he 
stood  up  alone — inside  the  gates  here — doing  justice — inflexibly — 
with  blood  on  his  face.  I  felt  the  power  of  him  break  me  down.  I 
could  have  knelt  to  him.” 

“  Dearest,  I  fear,  I  fear  that  you  did.” 

“  No,  indeed.  He  would,  not  have  allowed  it;  and  that  made  it  all 
the  worse,  that  I  must  pretend  to  confer  and  he  to  receive  a  favour. 
Favour  from  me  to  him!  Oh,  Mary,  I  went  home  burning — to  my 
degradation,  as  I  supposed.  To  be  driven  about  in  a  carriage,  splash¬ 
ing  mud  in  the  face  of  honesty  with  my  hoofs  and  wheels;  to  be 
herded  in  a  pack,  among  men  who  drank  too  much  and  women  who 
wore  too  little;  to  gape  at  a  conjurer,  at  pictures,  at  women  jigging; 
to  be  fed  by  powdered  giants,  and  be  sung  to  by  hired  Italians  !  What 
a  life  to  lead  in  a  busy  world !  I  was  spared  all  that  by  grandmamma, 
who  locked  me  up — and  gave  me  time  to  think  of  him.  But  in  a  day 
or  two  I  had  to  go  on  with  it  all,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But, 
Mary,  something  had  happened,  something  very  wonderful.  ...” 
She  frowned  at  Mary  Fox,  biting  her  red  lip.  “  I  don’t  see  why  one 
should  do  all  this — I  don’t  see  how  one  dare  do  it,  if  one  feels,  if  one 
knows  that  men  and  women  are  leading  real  lives  outside ;  working, 
being  happy  in  their  work.  They  sing,  Mary,  as  they  go  about  their 
business.  You  hear  them  in  the  streets.  Some  of  them  used  to 
whistle  as  they  came  to  the  house,  and  Jacobs  always  stopped  them  at 
the  gates.  No  whistling  at  Caryll  House — a  sort  of  church  !  Oh,  it’s 
all  wrong,  it’s  all  wrong  !  But  now  it’s  over,  for  me.  ” 

There  spoke,  perhaps,  her  father’s  child,  and  her  mother’s;  off* 
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spring  of  that  night’s  work  in  ’88,  when  the  silken  lady  of  the  Carylls 
rode  pillion  in  the  dark  behind  the  man  who  had  dared  to  break  his 
sword.  Had  not  this  girl,  too,  caught  at  Reality  by  the  knees? 

The  struggle  went  on  with  varying  fortunes.  Mary  Fox  was  only 
half  convinced,  when  the  little  sophist  gained  an  unlooked-for  arm 
for  her  warfare.  She  was  able  to  confront  the  poor  lady  with  a 
dilemma  when  the  Earl  of  Morfa  returned  to  town,  and  brought  his 
countess  with  him.  The  noble  pair  took  a  furnished  house  in  Curzon 
Street — since  nothing  could,  of  course,  be  done  to  the  dowager’s 
detriment — and  there  they  throve,  in  spite  of  all  conclusions.  The 
Family  remained  true  to  its  patriarchal  principle,  that  it  is  the  male 
who  ennobles.  What  then?  A  Countess  Harriet  is  certainly  a 
countess,  while  a  Mrs.  Hermia  is  a  butcher’s  wife.  Mary  Fox, 
accepting  that,  gave  her  beloved  a  rhetorical  advantage  which  she 
made  the  most  of.  Take  hold  of  which  prong  you  will,  here  are  two, 
says  Hermia.  Either  Harriet,  who  had  been  nobody,  was  made 
somebody  by  Uncle  Roddy;  or  Uncle  Roddy,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
somebody,  was  made  nobody  by  Harriet  !Moon.  In  the  former  case, 
why  should  she  and  Vernour  betw'een  them  not  be  somebody?  In 
the  latter,  why  should  Uncle  Badlesrnere  and  Uncle  John  Botetort, 
and  Aunt  Carinthia,  and  Aunt  Barw'ise,  and  Aunt  Sarah  Coigne,  and 
even  poor  dear  Uncle  Bernard,  all  flock  to  Curzon  Street  and  pay 
their  respects  to — nobody?  Here  were  two  horns  for  the  impaling 
of  Mary  Fox,  who,  for  her  part  (as  the  lawyers  say),  “  confessed  and 
avoided.”  She  took  Hermia,  indeed,  on  the  girl’s  initiative,  to  wait 
upon  the  new  countess,  an  agitating  encounter  in  more  ways  than 
one.  There  was  quite  an  assembly ;  the  Earl  not  present.  Countess 
Harriet  used  her  fine  eyes  with  tact.  She  was  exceedingly  kind  to 
her  former  friend;  but  naturally  nothing  was  said  about  Hermia ’s 
affairs  or  her  own.  There  were  no  confidences,  and  never  could  be 
again — because  they  had  been  all  upon  Harriet’s  side,  and  nearly 
all  untrue.  It  was  Miss  Chambre’s  first  appearance  in  the  world 
since  her  disgrace,  and  she  bore  the  trial  with  a  simplicity  and  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  shamefacedness  which  enchanted  Mrs.  Fox.  But 
women  are  not  self-conscious.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Countess 
Han-iet  chatting  to  Sir  George  Coigne,  and  contrast  the  two. 

‘‘Harriet  told  fibs,”  Hermia  owned  as  they  walked  homewards, 
over  the  park  to  Brompton,  “  and  very  nearly  made  me  tell  one.  I 
suppose  she  had  to  defend  herself  with  what  she  had.  And  she 
always  had  fibs,  I  fancy.  She  certainly  led  me  to  suppose  that  she 
would  marry  George  Coigne — and  him,  too,  poor  man.” 

So  much,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of  the  Countess  Harriet,  who 
had  not,  perhaps,  done  so  badly  for  her  little  hand.  Sir  George 
Coigne,  the  gossips  say,  was  there  a  great  deal;  but  she  never  gave 
him  the  slightest  encouragement.  I  believe  that  she  made  Earl 
Roderick  an  excellent  wife.  And  now  for  serious  news. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII.  I 

IN  WHICH  THE  LAW  INTERVENES. 

It  was  Ranald  who  told  it  to  her — after  she  had  been  a  week  at 
Brompton — that  Vernour  and  two  others  with  him  had  been  arrested, 
and  lay  in  Newgate,  for  inciting  to  riot  at  the  Westminster  meeting. 

It  touched  his  own  honour,  he  said,  nearly ;  he  had  done  his  best  to 
get  included  in  the  charge.  It  had  been  his  meeting,  convened  in 
his  own  constituency,  on  behalf  of  his  colleague,  for  which  he  alone 
was  responsible.  He  had  offered  to  stand  his  trial,  but  no  notice 
had  been  taken;  and  neither  he  nor  Wardle  would  be  touched.  Of 
course,  he  would  defend  the  men — she  might  rely  upon  him. 

Her  calmness  was  remarkable ;  for  though  she  had  not  had  a  word 
from  her  lover  since  her  avowal  and  disgrace,  and  for  the  two  days 
before  this  news  had  not  received  her  violets,  she  had  been  unalter¬ 
ably  cheerful,  extraordinarily  happy — singing  about  the  house,  sewing, 
gossiping  with  Mary  Fox,  shopping — and  had  seen  no  omens  even  in 
the  absence  of  her  flowers.  The  intelligence  ought  to  have  knocked 
her  over,  she  ought  to  have  winced  or  paled ;  but  it  did  neither.  On 
the  contrary,  her  colour  had  quickened,  her  eyes  flashed.  “  Absurd!  ” 
she  had  said.  “  He  will  be  acquitted.”  Then  Ranald  was  bound  to 
tell  her  his  fears.  Sandgate  and  he  would  do  all  that  was  possible, 
but  she  ought  to  prepare  herself  for  a  bad  verdict.  There  had  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  what  amounted  to  a  riot;  windows  had  been  broken; 
an  informer  had  been  mauled,  a  constable  hurt,  not  seriously,  but 
they  would  make  the  most  of  it.  Vernour  had  been  the  first  to  speak 
of  spies;  he  had  pointed  his  finger,  and  mutterings  had  followed. 
Not  much  in  that,  but  it  would  count  against  him.  The  worst  of  all 
was  that  Ministers  intended  to  get  a  conviction.  They  had  been  after 
one  for  years,  ever  since  old  Tooke’s  triumph;  and  the  haste  with 
which  they  were  pushing  on  now  showed  what  they  thought  of  their 
chances.  There  would  also  be  other  influences  at  work — she  would 
understand  that. 

She  did.  “  You  mean  my  family’s?  ” 

He  nodded.  “  Badlesmere  is  dead  against  you.  And,  of  course, 
her  ladyship - ”  But  she  stopped  him  there. 

“  Grandmamma  knows  nothing  of  it.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  hope  you  are  right.  Then  Roddy  will  be 
generous,  perhaps.” 

“  Generous,  Mr.  Ranald! 

“  Well,  your  Vernour  pommelled  him,  you  know,  in  his  own  court 
— and  Roddy’s  young,  and  as  sensitive  as  most  youths.” 

She  waived  Roddy  and  his  youth,  having  other  things  to  think  of. 

“  Mr.  Ranald,”  she  asked,  “  ought  I  to  go  to  him?  ” 

“He  won’t  hear  of  it.  He  didn’t  want  me  to  tell  you  of  this— 
in  fact,  he  said,  ‘  Here’s  the  end  of  it,’  directly  he  saw  me.  I  talked 
him  over  into  seeing  that  you  must  needs  have  the  news  sooner  or 
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later — and  better  from  a  friend  than  an  enemy.  But  he  has  a 
horror  of  involving  you  in  the  business,  as  is  only  reasonable ;  and  I 
think  that  you  should  humour  him.” 

Her  eyes  were  full.  “  Of  course,  I  am  involved — of  course,  it  is 
my  right  to  be  involved.  But  I  won’t  go  until  he  sends  for  me.  How 
long  before  they - ?  ’  ’ 

”  Not  long.  They  are  in  a  hurry.  He’ll  be  taken  before  the 
magistrates  in  a  month,  and  committed.  They’ll  oppose  bail,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but  we’ll  try  for  it.” 

‘‘  And  then — ?  ” 

”  Trial  next  term,  for  certain.  Ellenborough  sits — that  is  settled.” 

She  stared  at  the  day,  and  at  the  days  to  come.  “  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  !  It  means — no  hope.” 

‘‘  Almost  that^ — in  these  times.  You  will  need  all  your  courage — 
courage  for  two.  ” 

‘‘  I  have  the  courage  of  two,”  she  said.  “  I  have  his.” 

She  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  Ranald  took.  “  One  word  from  you, 
and  I  come.  I  am  free  here  with  Mary  Fox,  who  would  take  me  to 
and  from  your  prison.  I  am  in  your  hands,  at  your  knees,  and  have 
no  fear  but  to  displease  or  trouble  you.  Oh,  my  love,  1  am  proud 
that  I  can  sit  here  and  wait.  Hermia  Mary — yours.” 

Ranald  put  it  into  his  breast-pocket.  “  He  shall  have  it,  trust  me. 
Let  me  say  that  I  admire  your  spirit,  and  find  it  well  mated.  Good¬ 
bye  for  the  moment.”  He  kissed  her  hand. 

It  was  that  high  spirit  that  won  over  Mary  Fox,  and  vanquished 
all  her  doubts.  No  tears,  no  brooding,  no  quarter  asked,  of  heaven. 
“  If  they  imprison  him,  he  will  bear  it,  and  so  must  I.  The  time  will 
pass — we  are  both  quite  young.  And  in  any  case  we  must  have 
waited.  I  am  gran.dmamma’s  property  for  five  years — no,  for  four 
years  more.  That  means  that  I  should  have  been  a  sort  of  prisoner 
— not  allowed  to  speak  or  write  to  him.  Well,  I  should  have  borne 
that,  and  so  would  he.”  This  girl  was  of  heroic  build — this  girl  of 
the  thrust  bosom  and  starry  eyes.  She  won  friends  fast,  as  the  story 
became  known,  though  they  were  not  of  the  kind  who  could  have  been 
acceptable  at  Caryll  or  Crowland  House.  Of  her  old  allies.  Lady 
Grizel  was  for  her.  Lord  Sandgate,  of  course,  and  Ranald.  Sir 
Francis  wrote  to  her  from  the  Tower,  and  the  veteran  Parson  Tooke 
from  his  Wimbledon  cavern.  These  things  elated  her — or  she  made 
the  most  of  them.  Nobody  knew  with  what  looming  shapes  she  fought 
when  she  was  alone ;  for  there  were  no  signs  of  the  strife  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  she  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table  and  kissed  her  IMary 
Fox.  It  was  at  that  hour  that  she  made  what  she  could  of  her  friends 
and  alliances.  She  saw  Ranald  nearly  every  day;  his  devotion  was 
exemplary. 

Vernour  and  his  companions  were  committed,  having  reserved 
their  defence.  No  bail  could  be  allowed.  She  had  not  been  present, 
by  his  desire,  or  command,  as  she  chose  to  call  it — for  just  now 
when  he  was  powerless  and  shadowed  by  infamy,  her  loyalty  would 
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have  made  him  out  a  despot,  if  he  had  not  taken  that  high  road 
of  his  own  accord.  But  he  had  written  to  her  the  night  before  he 
was  to  appear,  a  letter — not  long — which  shows  clearly  that  arro¬ 
gance  had  grown  upon  him  with  disgrace.  Terseness  was  his  vein, 
and  a  repression  of  feeling  which  might  well  have  seemed  cavalier 
to  a  less  pliant  mistress. 

“  My  beloved,”  he  wrote,  “  I  must  bid  you  farewell  for  a  season 
which  must  be  long,  and  shall  be  as  much  longer  as  you  please. 
They  will  condemn  me,  I  am  sure;  but  that  is  little.  There  is 
another  assize  in  which  I  am  judge,  jury,  and  prisoner,  and  in 
which  I  condemn  myself.  I  shall  ask  no  reprieve  here.  What  I 
have  of  yours  you  will  never  take  from  me ;  but  what  you  have  left 
I  will  never  take  from  you  unless  you  bid  me. — Your  lover.” 

She  didn’t  see  that  it  was  an  arrogant  letter,  that  the  signature 
in  particular  was  extremely  arrogant.  It  assumed  entire  dominion, 
not  only  of  her  heart  and  destiny,  but  of  the  hearts  and  needs  of 
all  men.  “Your  lover”!  And  she  with  a  dozen  lovers!  It  was 
on  a  par  with  the  Yo  el  Rey  of  Spanish  kings.  Yet  the  poor  girl 
kissed  it  often,  and  wore  it  faint  in  her  bosom. 

As  for  the  preliminaries,  Ranald  gave  her  an  account  of  them. 
Only  one  witness  had  been  called — a  IMr.  Banks,  a  critic  and  his¬ 
torian.  Mr.  Banks?  she  had  echoed,  a  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks?  Yes, 
that  w'as  the  party — cavernous  kind  of  a  man  with  a  booming  voice, 
who  “  deemed  it  to  have  been  his  painful  duty  to  be  present  at  an 
assembly  of  persons  who  ” — that  sort  of  a  man. 

She  said  that  she  knew  him.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  she 
had  spoken  with  upon  landing,  tw^o  years  ago.  “I  have  met  him 
since,  too.  He  used  to  come  to  the  house.  I  asked  granny  to  send 
him  a  card  for  a  party.  I  believe  he  dined.  I  thought  he  liked  me.” 

“  He  likes  your  family,”  said  Ranald;  but  she  did  not  catch  the 
implication. 

Banks,  he  thought,  would  be  an  awkward  customer.  There  was 
this  about  his  testimony  which  he  did  not  tell  her.  He  had  seen 
Banks  come  into  court  between  two  noble  lords.  The  Marquis  of 
Badlesmere  was  one — Lady  Morfa’s  brother — and  Lord  Barwise  the 
other.  Lady  Morfa’s  son-in-law’.  Now  how  could  Banks  be  cross- 
examined  with  effect  if  you  had  to  leave  out  Lords  Badlesmere  and 
Bai*wise,  and  their  relations  with  the  witness?  Banks  was  an  in¬ 
former,  of  course — but  who  were  his  principals  ?  Not  the  executive, 
Ranald  thought;  he  was  not  of  their  camp.  Then  it  must  be  Caryll 
House,  acting  through  Lords  Badlesmere  and  Barwise;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  defence  was  tongue-tied. 

The  defence  did  what  it  could.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  been 
retained,  and  Mr.  Brougham.  Then  darkness  settled  down  upon 
the  Brompton  lodgings,  and  Mary  Fox  lost  flesh,  anxious  for  her 
friend. 

The  case  came  on  in  June — middle  of  June — and  made  some  stir, 
because,  in  spite  of  everything  Ranald  could  do,  the  accessory  facts 
became  known.  London  rang  wdth  them :  the  newspapers,  the 
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ballad-sellers,  the  print-sellers,  all  the  “damned  tinker’s  pack  of 
curs  ’’  were  on  to  it,  and  noses  down,  tracked  the  scent.  It  made 
for  the  popularity  of  Vernour,  as  Eanald  owned;  it  settled  his  private 
affairs ;  it  made  the  prospects  of  Mr.  Banks  less  rosy.  Lord  Sand- 
gate  took  it  upon  himself  to  overlook  the  briefs :  Mr.  Banks’  noble 
friends  were  not  forgotten.  He  did  more.  He  instructed  Cobbett, 
he  instructed  The  Examiner,  and  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in 
the  City  on  the  eve  of  the  trial  he  did  not  scruple  to  allude  to  the 
romantic  circumstances  under  which  this  accomplished  young  man 
and  hopeful  citizen  became  involved  in  a  snare  of  public  malice 
and  private  rancour  to  parallel  which  he  must  needs  have  searched 
the  Begister  of  Lettres  de  cachet,  happily  burned  with  their  partner 
in  infamy,  the  Bastille.  The  town  caught  at  the  allusion  and 
wormed  out  the  romantic  circumstances.  Back  came  the  butcher’s 
horse,  the  visit  to  Brook  Street;  back  the  “  Lad  in  blue,’’  and  the 
“Lady  in  white  ’’;  back  the  famous  print,  “  Cob-it,  my  hearty!  ’’ 
And  this  was  the  eve  of  the  trial. 

She  w’atched  out  the  day  with  Mary  Fox.  She  did  not  cry,  but 
she  could  not  pretend  to  courage.  She  had  far  rather  have  been 
present :  the  thing  was  how  to  get  through  the  hours.  At  twelve 
o’clock  she  got  up  and  went  for  a  walk ;  but  she  had  the  fancy  that 
everybody  was  looking  at  her,  and  had  to  come  back.  It  is  the  fact 
that  she  had  seen  the  unhallowed  print  in  a  bookseller’s  window, 
and  was  unnerved  by  it.  She  told  Alary  that  if  somebody  had  slapped 
her  on  the  cheek,  she  would  have  got  her  courage  back.  And  so  it 
happened :  somebody  did. 

At  five,  or  half  after,  from  her  window  she  saw  Air.  Ranald  ride  up 
to  the  door,  and  turned  to  wait  for  him,  holding  her  heart. 

He  was  shown  in,  and  she  received  him  standing.  No  greetings 
passed. 

“  You  will  need  your  courage,’’  he  said. 

She  had  nothing  to  say. 

“  They’ve  found  him  guilty,  the  hounds — but  we’ve  got  old  Banks 
into  the  mire.’’  Her  eyes  asked,  not  her  lips. 

“  The  thing  is  atrocious.  Ellenborough  !  Licking  his  lips  before 
he  began — like  a  wolfish  usher  with  his  cane.  Aliss  Chambre,  he 
has  six  months  and  a  fine  of  £250. 

She  laughed  aloud.  “That!  To  us! 

He  added,  “There’s  more.  He’s  to  stand  three  hgurs  in  the 
pillory,  and  put  all  England  to  shame.  By  God,  I  wish  I  were  in 
his  shoes!  We’d  bring  down  Northumberland  House  about  their 
ears.’’ 

This  was  her  slap  on  the  face.  The  hot  blood  spread.  “  When  is 
this  to  be?  ’’ 

“To-morrow  week,  at  Charing  Cross.  Oh,  the  ingenuity  of  these 
rascals!  The  House  rises  that  day — do  you  see?  If  there’s  a 
row,  they  can  do  their  work  quietly — no  questions  asked — and  Bur- 
dett  comes  out,  too.  Oh,  they've  worked  it  well.  A  row  there’ll 
be.  But  you  must  be  out  of  it.’’ 

“  I  shall  go,  of  course,’’  she  said;  and  he  could  have  kissed  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

PILLORY  AND  TUMBRIL. 

liORD  Rodono  was  the  first  to  hear  of  it.  He  was  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House,  which  was  about  to  be  prorogued  by  a  King’s  Speech,  and 
had  just  divided.  In  these  days  he  had  lived  very  much  to  himself, 
unknown  to  his  usual  haunts,  missed  alike  at  Brooks’s,  Newmarket, 
Crowland  House.  He  held  by  the  House  of  Commons,  because  a  man 
must  do  something,  and  because  he  felt  that  he  must  stay  on,  some¬ 
how,  and  “  see  the  end.”  He  knew  all  about  the  trial,  naturally, 
and  the  end  of  it;  he  raged  over  the  scandal,  and  loathed  all  the  actors 
in  it.  Herinia  herself  was  cheapened  and  soiled — and  yet  “  the  pity! 
the  pity !  ”  He  had  not  been  face  to  face  with  her  since  that  even¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  when  she  was  brought  to  Clarges  Street  l)y -  Oh, 

damn  it,  the  thing  was  hideous ! 

But  he  had  followed  everything  since  his  battle  with  Vernour,  when 
he  had  acknowledged  the  man’s  integrity;  he  had  known  where 
Hermia  was  living,  had  allowed  Ranald  to  talk  of  her  and  her 
prospects,  had  seen  Ranald  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  her  graces, 
and  deeper  and  deeper  into  need  of  them.  Bob  Ranald  was  “  one  of 
us  ”  by  now.  Not  in  the  running — nobody  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
beside  that  accursed  butcher — but  running,  apj)arently,  for  glory  and 
honour — for  the  sake  of  her  whom  he  called  the  “  starriest  girl  in  all 
England.”  Rodono  felt  that  he  could  have  been  Ranald’s  best  man 
with  pride  and  thanksgiving;  but  the  butcher — oh,  God!  No,  a 
woman,  to  be  perfect  in  his  eyes,  must  be  unspotted  from  the 
world,  cloistered  and  approached  only  on  the  knees — by  all  men  but 
one. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these — constant  with  him  at  the  time — 
filled  him  now  as  he  ground  his  heel  into  the  pavement  and  sunk  his 
hands  deeper  into  his  breeches  pockets. 

‘‘She’s  mired  herself — she’s  draggled — faugh!  what  a  maid  fell 
there !  Bewitched,  besotted,  beguiled,  betrayed  !  What  a  high 
head — and  down  it  droops  !  M'hat  a  bold  flight — toppled,  shot  in  the 
breast !  ” 

A  man  came  through  the  lobbies,  rather  breathless,  news  in  his 
face.  He  was  triumphant  over  his  little  grain  of  knowledge. 

Rodono  stood  alone,  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  the  new’comer  caught 
sight  of  him.  Something  was  wTong  with  Tom,  who  cut  his  old 
friends — now,  if  one  could  wake  him  up  !  One  might  try.  The  man 
of  news  stopped. 

‘‘  I  say,  Tom,  my  boy,  there’s  a  rare  row — Cobbett's  at  it — and  the 
Orator,  foaming  at  the  mouth.” 

‘‘  Ah!  ”  said  Rodono,  ‘‘  I  daresay.  What  else’?  Anything  new? 
Where’s  your  row,  Cassonby?  ” 

“  Charing  Cross — over  the  butcher’s  carcase.”  That  pricked  him. 

‘‘  What  do  you  mean — carcase?  They've  not - ?  ” 
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Mr.  Cassonby  tossed  his  whiskered  face.  “  Good  Lord,  no. 
Otherwise.  They’re  ready  to  break  up  the  pillory.  She’s  there,  you 
know.” 

“She?”  What  eyes  Rodono  had  I  Cold  steel!  ^Mr.  Cassonby 
knew  better  than  to  quote  the  ballads. 

“  Miss  Chambre’s  there,”  he  said.  “  Facing  ’em  all.  They  treat 
her  like  a  queen.  ” 

Tom  Rodono  was  certainly  in  Queer  Street,  as  Mr.  Cassonby  in¬ 
formed  the  next  man  he  met.  “  I  was  telling  him  a  devilish  good 
story — putting  it  devilish  well,  too — for  I  was  moved,  sir,  dammy, 
I  was  moved — and  off  he  goes  as  if  shot  from  a  gun.  I  saw’  the  lady 
come — she’d  been  there  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Came  with  Bob 
Ranald — on  the  arm  of  Bob — and  a  veiled  friend.  Bob  clears  the 
road  as  he’d  clear  decks.  ‘  Way  there,  my  lads,  way  there,’  says 
Bob,  humouring  the  fellow’s — you  know  Bob !  So  she  comes  up 
through  a  lane  of  them  as  if  she  was  at  a  drawing-room — and  stands 
underneath  the  stage,  and  faces  ’em  all.  And  Bob — little  Bob — he 
keeps  a  clear  space  for  her — marches  up  and  down,  true  quarter-deck 
fashion.  Oh,  it  w’as  rare  !  They  cry  three  cheers  for  ‘  Lady  Vernour,’ 
if  you  please.  Lady  Vernour !  They  marry  her  and  raise  her  to  the 
peerage  all  in  a  breath — that’s  w’hat  we’re  coming  to  with  our  blessed 
Reform.  The  mob’ll  make  peers  when  they’ve  unmade  a  few.  .  .  . 
Lady  Vernour !  .  .  .  Up  comes  old  Cobbett  on  horseback — they  give 
him  room  enough — and  rope  enough,  hey?  He  was  haranguing  when 
I  left.  But  she  was  rare — never  flinched,  never  blinked — just  did 
W’hat  she  had  to  do — and  stuck  to  it,  sir — kept  on  with  it.” 

All  this  Tom  Rodono  had  missed;  but  going  down  Westminster 
Hall  he  could  not  miss  Lord  Sandgate,  who  met  him  full. 

They  had  not  had  much  to  say  to  each  other  of  late,  and  what 
there  had  been  to  say  bore  no  reference  to  IMiss  Chambre’s  affair.  Lord 
Sandgate  was  by  nature  reserved,  and  in  consequence  suspicious  of 
reserve  in  other  men’s  dealings  with  him.  He  had  striven  hard  in 
Vernour ’s  defence,  the  reader  knows,  and  had  made  so  bold  as  to 
drag  in  the  Caryll  House  faction  for  the  scarifying  of  Mr.  Banks. 
He  suspected,  not  without  reason,  that  Rodono  did  not  praise  him 
for  this,  and  kept  out  of  his  colleague’s  neighbourhood.  He  would 
have  passed  him  now  with  a  nod  had  not  something  in  the  fierce  strid¬ 
ing  of  the  man  caught  his  attention — something  fell  in  his  purpose. 
As  it  was,  he  stopped  him. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  Tom?  ” 

Rodono  met  his  eye  without,  at  first,  seeming  to  recognise  him; 
but  he,  too,  stopped,  and  a  dullish  hue  of  grey  spread  over  his  face 
Rodono,  his  temper  lost,  had  a  devil. 

“  You’ve  a  right  to  know’,  I  suppose.  I’m  going  to  her.” 

“  Ha!  Where  is  she?  ” 

“  At  your  pillory,  my  lord.  Where  you  drove  her  to  be.  ” 

“  You  have  no  right  to  say  that — but  I  can't  quarrel  with  you  now 
I  come  with  you.” 
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“  You  can  do  as  you  please,”  said  Rodono.  Before  they  had 
reached  the  Horse  Guards,  they  could  hear  the  roaring  of  the  mob  at 
Charing  Cross. 

Squalid  splendour,  or  homely  strength,  whichever  you  please, 
have  always  marked  our  country,  which  can  choose  to  rule 
a  share  of  two  worlds  from  a  little  brown  house  in  Downing  Street. 
Squalor  beyond  description  vile  was  spread  broad  over  the  field  at 
Charing  Cross  W'here,  on  that  midsummer  day,  the  pageant  of  our 
offended  realm  was  displayed.  And  yet  the  scene  as  viewed  from 
afar  did  not  lack  in  force  of  character.  From  the  entry  of  White¬ 
hall  you  might  have  seen  it  enacted  in  dumb  show,  by  creatures  less 
than  men;  for  the  ground  ran  up  from  W'estminster,  and  no  staging, 
no  crucificial  gallows  could  make  headway  against  the  great  mass  of 
Northumberland  House.  So  our  two  gentlemen  saw  it,  as  a  scene, 
above  the  swarming  masses  of  men,  between  tossing  flags,  caps  in  the 
air,  flung-up  hands — dumbly  done  amidst  a  hubbub  of  hoarse  voices 
— waxing  and  waning  like  a  heavy  sea — now  angry,  gathering,  and  low 
— hooting  Castlereagh  or  Canning — and  anon  swelling  into  a  roar  of 
cheers  as  some  popular  name  was  thrown  upon  the  waves.  Above 
and  beyond  all  this,  upon  a  wooden  platform  stood  the  Crosses,  as 
they  seemed;  the  fau-shaped  gallows-trees  wherefrom  three  fixed 
faces  stared,  and  six  hands  drooped  helpless  and  unhappily  white. 
About  stood  the  sheriffs’  officers  and  the  constables — a  short  person 
in  a  gown  and  cocked  hat  seemed  to  be  reading  a  proclamation ;  and  at 
the  further  fringe  of  the  crowd  a  broad-shouldered  rider,  his  hat 
waving  in  his  hand,  was  roaring  himself  hoarse  in  rivalry.  The  win¬ 
dows  of  the  ducal  house  were  full — ladies  were  there,  and  gentlemen 
— some  in  uniform.  The  rest  was  sun-glare,  dust,  and  flung  arms; 
and  over  all  the  rising  surge  of  noise,  now  angry,  now  wild  in 
triumph. 

“  Come,”  said  Lord  Sandgate,  “  or  we  shall  be  too  late.”  Rodono 
needed  no  prompting ;  he  was  in  front,  battling  a  way  through.  The 
outskirts  here  were  easy — dandies  on  horseback  making  bets — traders 
with  limp  ballads,  wet  from  the  press,  chariots,  with  ladies  standing 
on  the  box-seat,  a  juggler  with  a  white  rabbit,  pick-pockets,  beggars, 
and  harsh-faced  women,  draggle-tailed  and  tousle-haired.  Beyond 
this  fringe  Rodono  had  to  use  his  shoulders,  then  his  voice.  He 
descended  to  working  with  his  own  name,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  “  God  bless  you,  my  lord,”  and  room  made.  He  was  not  known 
— but  Lord  Sandgate  fared  better.  ”  Let  my  lord  go  through — the 
people’s  friend  ” — and  a  cheer  for  Reform. 

It  was  Sandgate  at  last  who  led  the  way ;  his  name  carried  further 
than  his  title — but  it  could  not  work  miracles.  To  cleave  that  jammed 
mass  of  sweating,  roaring  humanity  he  must  use  a  sharper  weapon, 
and  did  not  scruple.  “  Let  us  pass,  if  you  please — we  are  going  to 
the  lady.  We  are  friends — let  us  pass.”  “Lady  Vernour!  God 
bless  her  ladyship  !  Make  room — make  room  !”  Thus  they  made  their 
way,  and  saw  the  stout  Captain  Ranald  striding  up  and  down  the 
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cockpit  he  had  cleared — saw  his  alert,  authoritative  eyes,  his  squared 
jaw,  his  weathered  cheeks — heard  his  comfortable  “  Steady  there,  my 
lads,  and  keep  the  peace  ” — and  saw  then  the  pale  girl,  in  her  white 
dress,  a  veil  about  her  brows,  standing  calm,  unfaltering,  and  steady¬ 
eyed — like  IMary  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

The  bitterness,  the  shamefulness,  the  galll  Eodono  went  white  to 
the  lips.  He  turned  on  Sandgate  and  smote  him  with  his  anger. 
“You’ve  done  this,  you  damned  procurer;  you’re  answerable  for 
this !  ”  His  voice  was  a  sword. 

But  Lord  Sandgate  did  not  flinch.  “  I’ll  answer  you  anywhere  but 
here.  At  present  we’ve  a  duty — to  her.  If  I  did  it,  I’m  proud  of  it.  ’’ 
He  hoped  that  he  was. 

She  made  no  sign  when  they  came  and  stood  one  on  each  side  of 
her  and  her  veiled  friend,  Mary  Fox;  it  seemed  that  she  had  got 
beyond  the  stage  of  consciousness ;  as  though  all  her  nerves  and  facul¬ 
ties,  bent  before  to  the  one  task  of  endurance,  were  now  set  hard; 
as  though  she  stood  because  she  was  stiffened.  No  one  spoke. 
Gradually  Eodono  also  stiffened,  and  lost  his  burning  sense  of  wrong 
done.  The  million-eyed,  surging,  hoarsely  murmuring  sea  tossed 
before  him  unheeded ;  he,  too,  was  learning  how  best  to  endure.  Of 
them  all,  the  one  person  who  kept  his  wits  about  him  was  the  fever- 
taut  Eanald. 

There  was  plainly  no  danger  to  be  feared  from  those  in  front.  The 
beauty,  the  stillness,  and  the  dignity  of  the  young  girl  held  the  mob’s 
eyes  and  subdued  its  tongue.  But  the  pressure  from  behind  was  very 
serious,  and  from  the  sides  came  now  and  again  an  ugly  sound.  On 
the  steps  of  the  Golden  Cross  over  the  Strand,  speaker  after  speaker 
stood  up — shouted,  gesticulated,  pointed  this  way  and  that,  all  in 
dumb  show,  and  was  answered  by  a  roar.  No  stones  were  thrown, 
and  there  was,  on  the  whole,  more  good-humoured  admiration  for  the 
victims  than  rage  against  the  officers.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs 
at  half-past  four,  when  Eodono  had  been  with  her  half  an  hour. 
There  was  another  hour  to  go  yet;  and  a  diversion  was  approaching 
from  Cockspur  Street — a  four-horse  open  chariot  was  making  its  way 
through  the  crowd  at  the  back.  You  could  see  now  and  again  the 
fretful  crests  of  the  horses,  the  bobbing  of  a  white  hat  postilion, 
the  heads  of  the  two  footmen,  with  staves,  swaying  behind;  and 
above  all  this  the  coachman  in  three-cornered  hat  and  wig.  You 
could  tell  by  the  bending  of  his  shoulders  that  he  was  humouring  his 
cattle,  and  in  a  mortal  terror. 

The  crowd  divided — some  hats  went  off,  there  was  some  cheering, 
but  not  much.  Anyhow,  there  was  no  hooting,  and  the  liveries  were 
not  scarlet.  Eodono,  who  had  thought  one  of  the  Princesses  might 
have  blundered  into  the  thing,  or  that  one,  in  particular,  might  have 
chosen  to  brazen  her  case  before  such  a  mob,  was  puzzled  and  in¬ 
trigued.  Was  it  a  rescue?  Was  it — could  it  be - ?  By  the  Lord 

Harry,  but  it  was !  The  carriage  came  on  by  inches  at  a  time — and 
now  he  could  see  the  single,  nodding  occupant.  Her  dowager  lady- 
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ship  of  ^lorfa  was  come  to  take  her  share,  and  his  heart  went  out  to 
the  old,  white  eagle-face.  “  By  God,  the  old  wolf  will  fight  for  her 
cubs ! 

The  Morfa  chariot  it  was  which  made  its  way  to  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold.  Even  so  Hermia  had  to  be  told.  Ranald  told  her,  after  he 
had  exchanged  a  word  or  two  with  her  ladyship. 

The  old  Countess,  after  nodding  and  blinking  at  her  girl — and  in 
vain — had  beckoned  him  up.  “  Get  her  in,  Mr.  Ranald.  She  can’t 
stop  here.” 

“  I  fear,  my  lady,  that  she  means  it.  I  can’t  force  her.” 

“  Ask  her  to  speak  to  me.  Let  this  be  stopped.” 

“  I’ll  ask  her. ” 

He  spoke  to  her,  he  touched  her  on  the  arm.  “  Your  grandmother 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.  She  has  come  here.”  Hermia  seemed  to 
awake  out  of  her  dream  at  that. 

”  Where  is  grandmamma?  ” 

“  Here — in  the  carriage.” 

“  Give  me  your  arm,  please.”  He  took  her  up.  The  mob  craned 
and  surged. 

“  Hermia,  child,”  said  her  ladyship,  “  I  implore  you  to  come  with 
me.” 

She  shook  her  head.  ”  Kot  now,  granny — not  yet.”  The  old  lady 
moistened  her  dry  lips. 

“  I’m  an  old  woman,  my  dear — and  I  ask  it  of  you.”  Hermia  had 
tears  in  her  eyes,  for  the  first  time  that  day. 

“  You  know  that  I  would  come — if  I  could.  Oh,  granny,  my  place 
is  there  !  ’  ’ 

“  We  cannot  argue — we  cannot  talk  of  these  things,  my  child.” 

“  No,  no.” 

“  I  have  come  for  you — I  have  brought  myself  so  far — and  1  am  an 
old  woman.” 

“  Dearest  granny — if  I  could!  But — ah,  you  must  not  ask  me  to 
leave — David.”  Shaking  head  and  blinking  eyes — the  old  eagle  of  a 
woman.  Old  as  she  was,  she  whipped  herself  forward. 

“  I  wish  to  say — I  have  come  to  say — that  I  knew  nothing  of  this. 
I  have  been  ill.  They  told  me  nothing.” 

She  had  never  supposed  it — had  not  been  told  of  Banks’s  alliances. 
Truth  and  candour  beamed  in  her  eyes,  as  she  answered,  ”  No,  no, 
granny.  I  am  sure — I  am  quite  sure.”  But  she  would  not  come — 
she  could  not.  Therefore,  Lady  Morfa  sat  it  out,  and  Hermia  went 
back  to  her  post. 

The  dragoons,  who  had  been  sent  for  at  half-past  three,  came 
down  Cockspur  Street,  and  were  first  seen  by  Vernour — the 
midmost  of  the  cruciform  wretches,  staring  there  dry-tongued  and 
dizzy.  He  made  inarticulate  noises  in  his  throat,  which  were  heard 
by  a  constable,  and,  oddly  enough,  attended  to.  The  man  was 
a  good  fellow. 

“  Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Vernour?  Are  you  ill,  sir?  ” 
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“  No,  no,”  said  Vernour.  “  The  soldiers.  Take  her  away.  Get 
her  away.” 

Ranald  saw  him  contorting  up  there,  and  went  to  him.  No  one 
stopped  him.  He  mounted  the  platform.  Vernour  repeated  his 
order.  ”  Tell  her  to  go — it  is  my  desire.  There  is  terrible  work 
coming.”  Ranald  looked,  and  saw  it  coming.  Plain  enough  to  his 
I  practised  eye.  The  people  had  faced  the  soldiery,  but  did  not  budge. 

!  Oaths  and  fierce  cries  from  the  midst  were  heard.  The  officer  in  com- 

j  mand  had  a  restive  horse ;  here  were  the  elements  of  something  grim. 

|!■  ”  Yes,  yes,  Vernour;  she  ought  to  go — and  the  carriage,  too.  Good 

God,  that  old  dragon  of  a  lady !  You  desire  her — to  go?  ”  Vernour 
motioned  with  his  eyes — he  was  nearly  done.  Ranald  went  down  and 
spoke  to  Hermia,  who  looked  up  in  alarm,  and  wavered,  swayed 
about. 

She  recovered  in  a  moment,  and  wavered  no  more.  She  went  up 
the  ladder,  in  a  tense  silence  from  all  who  could  see  her;  Ranald  fol¬ 
lowed.  She  had  a  little  phial  of  brandy  in  her  hand,  and  went  to 
him  with  it.  She  fed  him,  drop  by  drop,  and  whispered  to  him — 
none  heard  what  she  said.  She  succoured  the  other  two,  one  of 
whom,  a  mere  boy,  was  bending  at  the  knees. 

Ranald  spoke  to  the  sheriff.  “  Take  these  men  down,  sir.  There’ll 
be  murder  here.”  The  sheriff  was  very  much  perplexed. 

‘‘  I  can’t  take  orders  from  you.  Captain  Ranald.” 

“  You  get  them  straight  from  hell,  I  think.  How  much  more  of 
this  is  there  to  be?  ” 

He  got  no  answer,  and  expected  none.  He  saw  that  the  stones 
were  flying — and  remarked  also  that  the  murmur  was  lulled  so 
that  you  could  hear  the  sharp  order  of  the  officer,  and  the  rattle  of 
arms,  as  the  men  obeyed.  “  By  God,  they’re  going  to  fire! 

A  man  galloped  up  to  the  officer  and  spoke  to  him.  Immediately 
afterwards,  a  stone  hit  him  on  the  head — Ranald  saw  him  cower  side¬ 
ways  and  clap  his  hand  to  his  face. 

All  heads  were  turned  towards  the  coming  battle;  the  crowd,  led 
as  it  always  is  by  its  front,  was  pushing  tow'ards  the  dragoons. 
Vernour  gasped  out  his  command — “  Go,  Hermia,  go!  ”  two  of  the 
constables  spoke  to  her.  Orders  were  peremptory — she  must  leave 
the  platform.  She  turned — she  dared  not  look  at  her  lover,  for  fear 
of  his  terrible,  tortured  face  and  glazing  eyes — but  she  was  wild,  and 
knew  not  what  she  was  doing.  She  raised  her  face — a  pale,  tragic 
face  it  was — and  kissed  the  helpless  hand  near  her ;  and  then  suffered 
herself  to  be  led  away. 

She  w’as  not  a  moment  too  soon.  By  the  time  she  had  been  put 
into  the  carriage  with  iNIary  Fox,  and  the  horses  turned  to  White¬ 
hall,  the  mob  was  surging  up  to  meet  the  dragoons — the  scaffold  and 
its  burden  were  almost  deserted.  She  saw — it  was  the  last  thing  she 
I  saw — the  three  crosses  stand  up  against  Northumberland  House,  as 

1  it  were  in  a  desert  place;  and  then  she  fainted.  She  did  not  hear 
the  volley  which  ended  the  day’s  work. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IN  WHICH  THE  HON.  CAPTAIN  RANALD  EPILOGISES. 

I  CLOSE  with  what  scattered  notes  I  have  left,  to  account  as  best  I 
can  for  the  remaining  maiden  years  of  Miss  Chambre’s  life.  Her 
story,  however,  so  far  as  my  present  purposes  are  concerned,  was 
virtually  told  with  the  shot  which  ended  Vernour’s  earthly  course. 
She  lived  them,  I  understand,  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  country : 
at  Wrensham,  whither  the  Dowager  Lady  Morfa  retreated  before  the 
advance  of  the  new  Countess;  in  Ireland,  with  the  George  Foxes; 
rarely,  at  Petersham;  and,  for  one  visit  certainly,  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  where  Lord  and  Lady  Clanranald  occupied  a  scarred  fort- 
alice — “  as  poor  as  rats  and  as  keen  as  rats-bane,”  was  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  parents  given  her  by  Captain  Ranald,  heir  to  the  ragged 
demesne.  “A  pair  of  old  ravens,”  some  other  wag  termed  them, 

“  sitting  on  a  scaur,  looking  sideways  for  death.”  They  were  very 
kind  to  the  girl,  and  liked  her.  They  reported  her  docile  and  affec¬ 
tionate.  Docile  and  affectionate  ! — Hermia  Mary  !  This  must  have 
been,  the  reader  sees,  a  long  time  after  her  fiery  ordeal.  It  was,  in 
fact,  nearly  three  years  afterwards,  when  Bob  Ranald’s  hopes  were 
high,  and  the  wounded  amazon  more  resigned  to  her  lot. 

Poor  young  Vemour,  shot  by  a  chance  ball  of  that  volley  which 
she  had  not  heard,  was  forgotten  by  the  world  whigh  had  been  ready 
to  make  much  of  him,  given  a  favouring  star.  There  had  been  an 
inquest,  at  which  Ranald  made  a  scene,  and  did  his  best  to  get  com¬ 
mitted;  there  had  been  regrets  from  the  Home  Office,  and  a  talk 
of  prosecution — but  none  followed.  The  law  officers  were  clear  on 
the  points ;  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read, 
stones  thrown,  the  cheek  of  a  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  cut  open.  Besides, 
who  did  the  deed?  How  can  you  indict  a  squadron?  Was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  any  hand  had  been  murderously,  deliberately  levelled 
at  a  man  tied  in  the  pillory  ?  Nothing  was  done ;  as  Ranald  had  said, 
the  day  had  been  well  chosen.  Parliament  was  up  that  day;  Sir 
Francis  was  enlarged;  within  a  week  Mr.  Cobbett  was  standing  to 
answer  a  charge  of  libel,  and  within  three  weeks  he  was  in  gaol. 
These  were  timely  diversions,  and  confounded  the  popular  party. 
Vernour  was  no  longer  a  handle  for  Lord  Sandgate’s  battle-axe.  Lord 
Sandgate,  indeed,  dropped  him.  Better  for  his  uses  an  imprisoned 
Cobbett  than  a  dead  Vernour. 

But  my  Lord  Sandgate  could  not  so  easily  drop  Tom  Rodono,  whose 
affair  with  him  marks  the  end  of  a  painful  scandal.  It  had  a  para¬ 
graph  in  The  Morning  Post,  and  half  a  column  in  The  Examiner.  The 
Morning  Chronicle,  which  was  the  Whig  organ,  did  not  notice  it  at  all. 
The  gentlemen  met  on  Wimbledon  Common,  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  on  which  they  buried  Vernour;  Lord  Morfa  was  Rodono’s  second. 
They  exchanged  a  shot  apiece,  and  Sandgate  fired  first — but  wide. 
Rodono  hit  him  in  the  shoulder,  and,  it  is  thought,  nicked  the  bone 
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However,  both  combatants  rode  off  the  ground,  after  expressing  them¬ 
selves  in  becoming  terms. 

After  the  dismal  rites  were  done,  she  fell  into  a  state  of  listlessness 
and  apathy.  She  did  not  cry  (not  being  of  the  sort  that  gets  relief 
that  blessed  way),  and  was  perfectly  amiable,  but  she  was  without 
a  will  of  her  own — except  on  one  point,  and  that  an  odd  one.  Nothing 
could  tempt  her  to  leave  her  grandmother  for  long,  not  even  the  woo¬ 
ing  of  Mary  Fox,  of  green  Kilbride,  and  the  sweet  wet  gales  of  Ros¬ 
common  ;  she  who  had  so  stoutly  played  the  rebel  was  now  an  ardent 
Loyalist.  True,  the  fierce  old  woman  was  somewhat  broken;  true, 
that  she  quailed  before  the  brown-eyed  Httle  Countess  Harriet  and  her 
array.  “  Moon-struck,”  they  said,  the  stem  old  warrior;  and  it’s  cer¬ 
tain  that  she  never  but  once  met  her  daughter-in-law  in  this  world. 
So  that  it  may  have  been  pity  which  touched  the  rebel  heart — and, 
if  so,  that’s  to  its  credit;  but  I  believe  that  it  was  admiration.  Steel 
fires  steel.  I  believe  that  it  was  the  spectacle  of  the  nodding  old 
eagle  enduring  the  shame  of  London — the  gaping,  the  nudging,  the 
tongues  in  the  cheeks — which  spoke  to  her,  as  it  were,  with  a  voice : 
Here  is  a  franchise  worthy  of  your  esteem,  and  here  a  pride  above 
your  own.  Bend  your  knee,  Norman. 


The  Hon.  Captain  Ranald,  while  pursuing  his  political  adventures, 
kept  an  eye  open  to  what  chances  he  might  have  of  possessing  his 
bruised  goddess.  He  knew  that  they  could  only  improve  with  time ; 
but  he  intended  to  have  her,  if  waiting  patiently  could  help  him.  It 
was  her  spirit  he  loved,  he  told  himself — the  spirit  she  had  once  had 
—though  her  beauty,  to  his  mind,  was  enhanced  by  the  pale  and 
pensive  cast  it  wore.  With  these  things  won,  he  vowed  that  he 
should  be  content.  ”  She’ll  never  love  me,  I  know,”  he  told  his 
friend  Cliffe  Jenyns,  the  traveller  and  poet.  “  She’s  the  kind  that 
gives  once,  and  gives  all.  If  I  get  her,  it  will  be  like  marrying  a  nun.  ” 
”  Not  it,  my  boy,”  said  the  genial  Cliffe,  “  if  you  are  the  man  I 
believe  you.”  But  Ranald  shook  his  head.  “  I’m  not  romantic,  but  I 
can  see  the  vestal  in  her.  God  bless  you,  why  do  you  suppose  she 
tumbled  into  that  young  man’s  arms?  ” 

“  Fine  fellow,  you  tell  me,  fine  figure  of  a  young  man.  Had  parts 
—spoke  well,  could  think — is  that  what  you  mean?  ” 

Ranald  snapped  his  fingers.  “  Pooh,  sir,  nothing  of  the  sort !  His 
greatest  chance  with  her  was  that  she  knew  nothing  about  him.  It 
was  all  gossamer- web  of  her  own  spinning.  The  business  was  done  on 
that  visit  of  hers  to  Brook  Street — you  remember,  I  told  you  about 
that  at  the  time — to  apologise.  Well,  she  was  in  a  great  fright,  and 
DO  wonder.  He  got  the  benefit  of  that — don’t  you  see?  She  was 
there  to  sing  small,  and  she  became  small;  the  smaller  she,  the 
greater  he.  As  she  stooped,  he  towered  up,  higher  and  higher.  She 
projected  him  as  a  god,  and  god  he  remained  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
All  a  generous  figment  of  her  brain — I’m  sure  of  it.  .  .  . 

“  ]\Iind  you,  I  knew  Vernour  well,  and  admired  him.  He  had  char¬ 
acter — a  quiet  force ;  and  it  did  so  happen  that  he  could  make  use  of 
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it.  Politics !  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  She  knew  no 
politics  except  by  hearsay;  if  she  had  any  leanings  herself,  it  was 
towards  aristocracy.  She  was  one  to  the  tips  of  her  finger-nails.  No ; 
he  struck  her  imagination,  and  she  chose — as  queens  used  to  choose. 
As  for  him — damn  it,  he  was  a  male.” 

Cliffe  Jenyns  laughed.  “  What  are  you.  Bob,  for  instance- 
politician  or  male?  ” 

“  I  don’t  say.  It’s  not  come  to  that — and  I  suppose  I’m  a  gentle¬ 
man.  What  I  mean  is  this — that  there’s  a  field  which  politics  can’t 
touch,  a  fund  in  this  old  world  which  will  outlive  science  and  all  our 
blessed  systems.  I  agree  with  Tom  Paine,  of  course — as  far  as  he 
goes.  If  a  man  is  not  finer  than  a  king,  God  help  the  monarchy; 
and  if  he  is,  why,  God  will  stand  aside.  So  down  goes  the  monarchy 
at  the  proper  time.  But  there’s  a  Right  of  Man  unconsidered  by 
Tom ;  and  I  say  that  she  lent  herself  to  the  proving  of  it.  She  sub¬ 
mitted,  she  stooped  to  be  the  test  case.  And,  by  God,  she  proved  it.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  the  eternal  male - ?  ” 

“  I  do.  He  was  no  more  than  that  essentially — splendid  brawn. 
But  she  was  the  Divinity  who  submitted  to  a  man — for  us  men. 
Democracy  in  practice  !  She  took  us  a  step  beyond  the  Rights  of  Man, 
which  w'e’re  all  prating  about,  to  the  Rights  of  Nature,  which  will  out¬ 
last  all  politics  and  politicians — when  she,  the  noble,  free-moving 
creature,  in  her  own  way,  worked  out  the  Right  of  Man — of  any  man 
who  is  one — to  choose  his  mate.  Other  things  being  equal — as  they 
were  here — no  caste  can  stand  out  against  that.  Had  she  been  an 
archduchess,  it  would  have  made  no  difference.” 

“Your  course  is  clear,”  said  Jenyns.  “Advance,  man,  and 
choose.” 

“  Not  now.  She  gave  him  all — as  they  do,  my  friend,  as  they  do — 
and  once  for  all.  I  shall  get  a  shell,  but  I  shall  take  it.” 

He  stared' at  the  fire,  then  broke  out  again.  “  She’s  the  sort  that 
must  give,  that  thrives  only  so.  She  has  breasts ;  she  must  feed  the 
hungry.  She  stoops  from  her  high  seat  and  sheds  heaven  upon  us; 
and  it’s  not  one  in  ten  thousand  that  sees  tlae  condescension,  the 
magnanimity,  the  extraordinary  bounty.  The  Stooping  Lady !  The 
Stooping  Lady !  That’s  what  I  call  her.  .  .  .  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is. 
Cliffe;  she’d  have  me  to-morrow  if  she  thought  I  was  broken.” 

He  was  right  there. 

THE  END. 
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